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1 SL INGSBY BETHEL, a; 


SIR, 


HA E the Honour of alaiefiog to 
You an Epitome of a Hiſtory of the 
| People (perhaps) upon Farth ; a 


People whoſe Government, in its Riſe, 

7 Progreſs and Declenſion affords the no- 
bleſt political Maxims ; and from a Re- 
view of whoſe remarkable Perſonages, 


the fineſt moral Inſtructions may be 
8x drawn. | 


I took the Liberty to make choice of 5 


1 You (without once hinting my Intention) 
for the Patron of this little Work, be- 


Cauſe I am not acquainted with a more 


worthy Gentleman; if the warmeſt Love 
for your native Country, a Spirit of Hu- 


manity which extends to every Indivi- 


dual of Merit, and the ſtricteſt Regard 
to the Laws of Juſtice, claim that ami- 
able Appellation. Whether this be Flat- 


M ei, 


iv DEDICATION. 


tery, let the united Voice of Your F &- | 4 


low-Citizens witneſs for me, who diſco- ö 


vered fo laudable a Zeal, at the Time 4 
that they voluntarily fixed upon You to Y 


to be One of their Repreſentatives in Par- 


liament, as lately One of their Alder- q 


men. My only Fears are, leſt the ad- 
mirable Materials which compoſe this 
Hiſtory, ſhould have ſuffered ſo greatly, 
in paſling through my Hands, as to de- 
| bale it to an Offering unworthy of Your 


Notice; tho' the very favourable Recep- 


tion it has met with from the Public, in 


two Editions, leſſens my Apprebeakions 


| in this reſpect. 


am perſuaded that . will not Hike 
ſider this Treatiſe in a mean Light, be- 


cauſe it is deſigned more particularly for 


the Inſtruction and Entertainment of our, 


z 


Youth. Your well-known Love of Vir- 


tue, muſt make you exceedingly ſolici- 
tous for its Increaſe; and you are ſenſi- 


ble, that the Seeds of this caleſtial Plant 1 
are beſt ſown in the blooming. Seaſon of | 
Life. How requiſite it is, that the ut- 


moſt Care ſhould be taken of the riſing 


Generation, is ſadly evident from the 
unmanly Conduct of too many in the 


Preſent; * 


| 


- 


DEDICATION. v 


2 preſent ; ; who ſeem ſo loſt to every Thing 
truly great and venerable, fo fiercely 


le prey'd upon by the deſtructive Paſſions, 
% ſo unattentive to the ſacred Voice of 
Wiſdom, and ſo ſtrongly captivated by 
the Siren Luxury; that every Expedi- 
ent ought to be employed, which may 
; © contribute to rouze them from this fatal 


Lethargy : and reſtore them to that Dig- 
2 nity, that Glory, for which their An 
ceſtors were ſo long renowned. 

One effectual Method of doing this, 
muſt be, by ſetting before their Eyes, in 


3 


berleſs Advantages which attend natu- 
rally on the Practice of Virtue, and the 


the ſtrongeſt Light poſſible, the nun- 


Train of Miſeries inſeparable from the | 


Purſuit . 4 
But whilſt the Inſtructor is TOS cult 
vating a young Mind, and demonſtrating 
how much it is for the Intereſt of every 
one to enliſt under the Banner of Vir- 


tue; it may be requiſite that the Scholar | 
ſhould be informed, that there has ever 
been in the World (and probably wil! 
be) a ſet of Men, who, acting in a 


Maſk, and employing the moft inf idious 
| Arts, | a to be the on F riends 


A 3 = 10 


wi. DEDICATION. 


to all thoſe with whom they have any _ 

"Concerns, at the ſame time that they T4 

are their moſt dangerous Enemies. A1 
Caution like this ſeems quite neceflary, E. 
leſt the Pupil, if born with a benevolent ic 
upright 1 9 and guided by a perfectly. A 
virtuous Theory (without any Reſtric- o 
tions). ſhould at laſt, find, that he m 
had \udied an Utopian Syſtem; and 
thus be groſsly impoſed upon, if not un- 
done, after that he himſelf comes to be 
an Actor in the Community. 11 
But to crown the great Work (the 5 
refor ming the Morals of Mankind) no- 
thing can, . more efficacious than Exam- 

ple. W hen Men practiſe the Doctrines 
they would inculcate, as Such prove 
'themſelves in carneſk, *tis then that the 
moſt happy Effects flow from Inſtruc- 
tion. Man being an imitative Creature, 
4 it highly concerns bim to copy from the 
#, :molt'excellent Models; from-enlightned 3 
Perſons, to whom nothing i is more odious 
then Diſguiſe; and who being Citizens | 
ol the World ; bear a natural Affection 
to the Wor thy, of all Communities, and 
of all. Countries. | COKE. 
Way 


DEDICATION vñ 


ny May Vou (Sir) long continue One of 
ey che Guardians of a City, Which, by 
A means of its Commerce, has been the 
75 Envy and Wonder of the remoteſt Na- 
nt tions. To Commerce we owe the happieſt | 
E Advantages; and above All, that Palm 
of terreſtrial Bleſſings, LIBERTY. Com- 
6 | merce, whilſt it made us formidable in 
d E all Parts of the Globe, diffus'd Plenty 
and Science over our Iſland; and enabled 
e the lower Orders of Men among us, to 
| 7 ſhake off the inſupportable Vaſſalage of 
e the Great. To preſerve and e 
= 2 the Felicity of our Metropolis, it is ne- 
- cCeſſary that there ſhould be a perpetual 
s 2 Succeſſion of Patriots, to watch over its 
e |} Intereſts; Men who, directed by an In- 
7 tegrity of Soul ſuperior to all Things 
— groveling and venal; and who, enter- 
taining a Juſt Idea of true 8 and 
ſolid Bliſs; place the Former, not in the 
| fallacious Applauſes of the Generality of 
| Courtiers, but in the ſincere Shouts of a 
grateful Multitude of free Citizens, faith- 
fully repreſented; and the Latter (ſolid 
Bliſs) not in pecuniary Gratifications and 
external Splendor, but in the filent Te- 


Gay of a . conſcious, of having 
diſcharged | 


* 
c 
3 


ed 
I roy RAS 


ee . ! ! 


S wi DE D I CA T10 N. x 
diſcharged its Duty (fo far as human g 
Nature will permit) both towards Hea- 
ven and towards Man; a Joy which be- 
comes the more exquiſite, in proportion 
as the Opportunities of doing Good have, 
been moſt extenſive: And as I am per- 3 f 
ſuaded, that no Perſon is bleſt more fre- 
quently with this Frame of Mind than . ec 
Yourſelf; ſo no One can be, on that ac- * 

| count, wich greater Veneration, | 2 


SIR, 


55 % wur moſt humble, 


© On een. 


John Lockman. 


der dc e xc; p det der oed 
PRE F ACE. 


may naturally be expected, that 1 ſbould 


770 me to undertake this { now preſent the Rea- 
er with. | 


very voluminous, that they are no Ways fit for 
Tree, for whom the following Work is more im- 


mediately defigned ; Imean our YouTn, who, as. 
tbey are taught a Variety of Things, ought not 
4 ſo have their Memories ſo much loaded with any) 
Vngle One, as may be of Prejudice 40 their at- 
Raining the reft. On the other hand, ſome of 
tbeſe Hiſtories are written in ſo curſory a Man- 
ner, that they are but like Indexes; and lis 
well known, that as ſuch are dry and unpleaſant 


ſo they convey very imperfed Ideas to the Mind 


itile 1o-his real Improvement. 
„ Au Buſineſs therefore was, to freer a midite 


7 Courſe ; not to draw my Picture (the Subject w:-: 21 
11 Being vaſtly extenſive) ſo large, as might pre- 


vent the Eye from taking in every Part of it 


with eaſe; nor, on the contrary, to delineate ut 
in Miniature, ſo as to make it almoſt imper-. 


"ng ceptible: Or, in other Words, I judged that it 
would be Proper for me, neither to make this 
Hiſtory ſo copious as our larger Ones, nor "of ſo 


couciſe as our Epitomes, e 15e : 


reg A Swe abound ith Roman Hidtories: it. 


ive ſome Account of the Molives, which indu- 


Many of the Hiſtories 3 hinted at, are 1 


e a Learner, and conſegueniiy contribute very 


„ AREFACE. 


Te beſt Piece we have of the latter Kina, © 
is that which the Ingenious Mr. Thomas 
Brown tranſlated (with Amendment s) from the © 
French. I need not ſpeak in Commendation 971 » iy 
4 Book, which has been ſo favourably received. he 
However, it may be obſerved, that His is pro- of 
 perly but a Sketch of the Roman Hiſtory ; ; and E. 
con equenily ſuch a Work cannot give the 1 F Wir 
fite Satisfaction, to Perſons of an inquiſitive Turn 
| of Mind; who, not contented with the bare $ha- | I E 
dow or Heads of Things, love to ſee them exhi- v 
bited in a proper Length, and to be informed of © 4 
the Springs of the ſeveral Actions. 17 
Anotber Motive of my drawing up the enſuing © 14 
85 Sheets was, the many Lights which have been Y 4 
_ thrown upon the Roman Hiſtory, Ance the Time t 
that the Epitomes in our Language were firſt © 1 
undertaken, As this was an Advantage which ® ; 
. 


Ty F 
'8 
{4 
+4 
Ws: 


my Predeceſſors in this Way had not, and 1 have | I 
made the beſt uſe of it in my Power; I preſume * 
that this Circumſtance will give my Work a Me- 

Tit, (tho almoſt Jags: to myſelf ) which 7 beirs | 
cannot boaſt, 

To proceed to the a and the Materials | q 

I bad for compiling this Hiſtory : 1 choſe to draw | 

it up by Way of Queſtion and Anſwer ;, that | 

Method being found, by Experience, to be moſt | 

agreeable to Youth. This poſſibly may ariſe © 

© from ſuch a Work's having an Air of Converſa- 
tion : for as young People take ſo much Delight 
in talking together, *tis no Wonder they food 
be beſt pleaſed with a Hiſtory tal is 4 in the f 
Form of a Dialogue. 5385 Be- 5 


1 


'be © 


of | 


EX SAO - A 
Beſides the ancient Authors conſulted by Me, 


3 J alſo peruſed very carefully ſuch of the moſt emi- 
went among the Moderns, as have written either 
Z 2 ſſedly, or occaſſonalhy, on the Roman A. 
Fairs; and particularly Mr. de St. Evremont, 
Pir Richard Steel, Dr. Kennet, the Author of 


a. | be Refleftions on the Grandeur and Declenſion 


'0- 


can call my own, and all my Materials are 


= borrowed ;, the only Merit I can claim will 
= be that of. having compiled tolerably well; 
0 which (by the way) is a laborious Taſt, the” 
may not add much to "tbe e of . 
= Trier. 
However, that. I may. not be thought a 5 
greater Plagiary than I really am, it is proper 


for me to take notice, that thoſe Paſſages whin- 


I have 1 verbatim Au Mr. Rollin' An- 
cinet 


Pf the Romans, the late French Tranſlator of 
une with Notes, Abbe 1 Mr. Rol- 
lin and Mr. Echard. 3 
«| The four laſt have been of more immediate 
Ser vice to me, and accordingly I have made free 
with them; but this, I hope, will not be thought 
42 Crime, "fence thoſe Authors furniſhed me with 
2 /uch excellent Materials; and as T make this can- 
did Acknowledgement. There is ſo much Wiſ- 
dom and Sagacity in the Reflections of Abbé Ver- 
tot, ſuch Beauty and Integrity in thoſe of Mr. 
L Rollin, that 1 muſt have been extremely Injudi- 
= cious, or very Ignorant, had I omitted Particu- 
lars, which form the greateſt Embelli Yoment of 
| the enſuing Sheets, 
* Ma word, as there are fe OBſervations 


yy * - * A * * 
= 5 A * a 7 * 
4 2 — 
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CO ESSE CONES REN 1 ; 


ui PREPACE. 


Cusrous, into this Hiſtory, as were neceſſary © 


which many Paſſages would have been obſcure, 
or but imperfeciy underſtood. 1 choſe to blend 


parate, as I always bad' an Opportunity of in- 

ſerting them naturally; and as this would be a © 
lieſs Interruption to the Reader, in 598 Peruſal 1 
: of the Hiſtory. 4 


5 fpicuity of a Work of this Kind, I have been as Y 
accurate as poſſible in that Article, = 


not be found improper for Perſons, who are come 
to Years of Diſcretion ;, I having expatiated much 

more on the Roman Afﬀairs, than any Author | 
who bas writ in this Way. 


ſtory of England has met with, lays me under 


; Fered, ſhould be thought ſome little Proof, that 7 


cient Hiſtory, (a Mork that can never * tes 4 
much applauded) were formerly tranſlated by me @ ; 


from that Author ;, ſo that 1 only transfer Part 


of my own Property to another Place, and con. iu 


 ſequently ought not to be Ce" of Theft for /o J of 


doing. I 
1 have upon all ſuch of the Roman = 
for the better Illuſtration of it; aid wwthout 23 


them with the Work, rather than give them ſe- 


Chronology. contributing 5 eb to the Per- 


Jh this Hiſtory is calculated more e 
ately for the Service of Youth, it perhaps will 


The uncommon Encouragement which my Mi- 9 


the greateſt Obligations to the Public; and 58 = 
ſhall link myſelf very happy, if what is here of- 


am not Rae ing JOE NY their Favours. 


f ROMAN HISTORY, 
1 | By Qu; ESTI 0 N and A N $ WE *: 

7— 3 N Compiled from the 

Pot Celebrated HISTOR IA Ne 8. 


2 


BOOK 75 Chap. 1 k 
The ORIGIN of the Rowan. 
(Au. Mov. 2824. +: 


RP O whom do this famous People « owe 

2 2 their original? | 
| A. To LEneas, the ſon of aucli, 5 
8 by Venus. 
2 In what manner? 

A. Trey being deſtroyed. by the 
1 . ZEneas, with an inconſider- 
= hls Newber of followers, had the good fortune to 
4 1 Lues co the general devaſtation. Sailing from bis na- 
tive country, after a long and troubleſome voyage, 
1 and meeting with a great variety of adventures, he, 

- = three years after the deſtruction of the above- mentioned 
= 85. and above 400 years before the building of Rome, 

: B 3 
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2 ROMAN HISTORY. $ 
landed in a part of Jtahy, then called Latium ; and 8 
this time Campagna di Roma. Here, addreſſing La 77 


DLunia, daughter to Latinus, King of that Country, i ri 


married her; having firſt. killed, in a Duel, Zur © 
King of the Ruzz/i, his Rival. The Crown devolvine ® 
on Anta, after the demiſe. of his Father-io-law, he 
removed the imperial Seat from Laurentum to Lnii & 
ntum, à City he had built in honour of his royal Con. 
ſort. But engaging in a bloody war with Mexensiu, 
a King of the Hetruriens or Tuſcans, he was ſlain, aft!“ 
having reigned but four Years. m— 
2. Who ſucceeded eas ? VV 
A. "Aſcanius, his ſon: by a former wife : But La. 
 _«vinia being left with child by Z#xeas, fled, out of 7 
fear, into the woods, and was there delivered of a 
ſon, who, from the place of his Birth, was called Sy/. * 
in. Thirty years after the building of Laviniun, A 
Aſcanius reſigned it to his Mother-in-law, and founded | 
Alba. Longa, which he made his feat, | - x 
2. Had Aſcanius any children? © = 
A. He had a ſon called Iulus, from whom the fa- 
mous family of the Julii ſprung. This ſon, after his 
mother's deceaſe, contended with Sy/vins for the 
Throne; but the People thinking that it belonged to 

| Latinui's race, beſtowed it on Hs, and the Prieſt-: 
hood on Iulus, in whoſe family it thenceforward con- 

| tinued. After Sylvius, ſucceeded: 13 Kings of the 7 
{ame race, for near 400 years, who all made Alla their 
Capital, and many of them were likewiſe called Sy/- 
wins, Theſe Kings were as follow: Anta, Sulu, 
who reigned 31 years, Latinus 51, Alba 39, Capetus IJ. 
26, Capys 28, Capetus II. 13, Tiberinus 8, Agrippa 24, © 

\ Alladius 19, Aventinus 37, Procas 23, Amulius 42, and © 
Numitor his brother, who was the laſt King of Alba. 
2. Was there a good harmony between the two 
A. No. Amulius, beir 2 jealous of the Power of his © 
elder brother Numer, rebelled againſt, and drove him 
from the Throne. And, to ſecure it to himſelf and his 

_ poſterity, he obliged Ilia, or Rhea Sylvia, his brothers 
only daughter, to take the habit of a Veſtal Virgin; 
3 | 3, In 


„ 


X _ Origin of the ROMANS. 3 

ind mw order that ſhe might be forced, either to lead a Life 
; Lo. If perpetual Virginity, or ſuffer an ignominious and 
y, be Fruel death, in caſe ſhe violated it 158 8 
v1 2. Had this precaution the deſired effect? 


2 
3 
e 


lving , 2. No. For Rhea Sylvia, ſome time after, giving. 
„ he ray to the frailty of nature, proved with child; an 
at, o ſcreen her guilt, (as was but too often the cuſtom in 
Con. ZMhoſe ages) pretended that ſhe had been overpowered, in 
„ius, g dream, by the charms and careſſes of the God Mars, 
aft: ho, ſhe ſaid, appeared to her in the midſt of Thunder 


2 
J 


"and Lightning. A (ſuppoſed) commerce with Deities, 
ſo far from rellofiing diſhonour on a Virgin, was thought 
La. Fplorious : and the general prevalence of this abſurd _ 
t of ppinion, gave opportunity for the carrying on a multi- 
f a Rude of Intrigues. But, what is more probable, this 
$S/. Foung Veſtal going one day to draw ſome water in a 
unn, fittle wood, (conſecrated by the Alban to Mars) to be 
employed in the ſacrifices of the Goddeſs Va; ſhe was 


o 


raviſhed by an armed Man, (perhaps by Amulius) who 
aſſumed the name and character of the above-mentioned 
2. Was not Rhea Sylvia delivered of twins? 
the 8 A. Yes. Romulus and Remus, _© 
2. How did Amulius behave on this occaſion? _ 
 ** 24. Exaſperated at the news, he condemned his niece 
on- to die; but, at the interceſſion of Antho, his only daugh- 
the ter, this ſentence was changed into perpetual impriſon- 
eir ment, and ſhe was delivered of the two children above- 
51 Z mentioned. As for the infants, he commanded them, 
us, either to be thrown into the Tiber, after having been 
I. put into a little wooden Baſket ; or elſe, to be carried 
24, and left in a ſtrange place, where there was no pro- 
nd bability of their meeting with any Relief. However, 
the man who was ordered to execute this cruel com- 


vo mand, left them at the foot of a tree on the Bank 


ol the Tiber. Here they were diſcovered by Fauſtulus, 
is the King's Shepherd; who knowing nothing of the 
m plot, took the Infants, and carried them to Aeca Lau- 
1s frentia, his Wife, and bid her nurſe. them as her own 
s Children. JJ 8 


Ss 0 


4 „ . a Ss 5 . 
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Fable ? 


from Fauſtulus's Wife having formerly been a common 3 


being informed, from Remus himſelf, of the ſurprizing 
circumſtances of his fortune and education, naturally 
imagined him to be one of his Grandſons who had been 
expoſed; and was ſoon confirmed in his ſuppolicion by b- 
the arrival of Fauſtulus and Romulus. 


_ happily by the death of the Tyrant. 


2 


bl © 1 
1 


4 ROMAN HISTORY. 
_ . Is not this Incident alſo related with oth air of A 


A. "148 ſaid, That the Tiber, out of reverence 1. 4 

3 birth, wafted them back (after they had been ex. 
ed on its ſtream) to ſhore... That a She-wolf W 
by the place where the Children lay, ſtopped to give 
them ſuck; and growing afterwards fond of them, de. 
fended them from other wild beaſts, This Fiction roll | 


Fe 


proſtitute, called in Latin, Lupa. Another fabulous AF 


Story is, That a Wood-pecker divided the fond cares . 


of the She - wolf on the above. -mentioned occaſion, by 3 : 
carrying them ears of corn in her Bill. Nee 
: F hat became afterwards of the Children? Rc 
They employed themſelves in the generous ex- a, 
erciſes of hunting, racing, taking of Robbers, &c. and 
being informed o their exalted birth, they were aſhamed 3 


to confine their ebnete to a lowly cotta age 3 ; aſter 4 
{ 


which, a quarrel ariſing between them and ſome of 


Numitor s Herdſmen, Remus was taken priſoner, and 


brought before their Maſter to be examined. Numitor * 


2; What was the reſult of this Diſcovery? © 
7. The whole affair being now laid open, a Conſul- 
tation was held; when, gaining over to their Party a 


ſufficient Number of the diſaffected Citizens of Alba, Y 
they contrived to ſurprize Amulius, and reſtore Numitor © 


to the Throne; which deſign was aſterwards executed x 


©, Are not many of the above-mentioned Incidents "8 
fabulous ? Y 
A. Yes, And they, very probably, were invented 9 
by the ancient Hiſtorians, to create the greater reve- 
rence for the City of Rome; particularly, that circum- 


O ſtance. which eaten to ue: miraculoys OO of 1 
its Founders. ons . 
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= Th: be Building of the CITY. (Ax,Mon, 3251. - 
ne 
Wo "ROM pe was Rome called ? 


A From Romulus. He and his Brother Re- 


oy oſe 45 had no ſooner reſtored their, Grand- father Numitor 
mor *® bis Throne, but they were defirous of having one 
> 1 yr themſelves ; Alba being become diſtaſteful to them, 


4 -< 
* IP 


ex. 
and 
ned 
ſter 
of 
and 


or | Y 


Ing 
51 


en 


by 


heck they could not govern in it. Taking therefore 
heir Foſter- father with them, and as many Ke br as 
4 hey could aſſemble, they began to lay the Foundation 
of a new Town, on the very 1 pot where they had PRs. 
their infant years. 
2. How came Romulus to name the Cit 
A. The two Brothers having agreed that he ed ſaw 
ee moſt favourable Augury, (taken from the Flight of 
bre ſhould build the City on his Hill; Remus went 
the Aventine Hill, where he ſaw ſix Vultures; a 
little after which Romulus aſcended the Palatine Hill, and . 
there ſaw, or pretended to fee, twelve Vultures ; where- 
3 pon hecauſed the Circumference of the City to be trac'd 
| ound the ſame Mountain, Rome was ſuppoſed to be 
founded the Eleventh of the Kalends of May (April 21.) 
431 Years after the deſtruction of Troy, and 752 before 


Chriſt. This Spot, which was watered by a fine River, 
and ſoadvantageoully ſituated for Commerce; in favour 


A 50 which Heaven had ſuch vaſt Deſigns in Store; and 


> which was to extend its Empire over "the whole known 
= World, was at that Time a frightful Deſart; where 


2 Was ſeen an almoſt inacceſſible high Foreſt, and fome 


= Paſture Grounds in the Neighbourhood of it, 


1 2. What happened after this? 


A. Romulus, now 18 Years of Age, had R trac d 
this Plan, but deſirous of reigning alone, he waters it 


4% 4 with his Brother's Blood. The Charms of ſovereign 


Power dazzle his Eye, and prompt him to diſſolve 
# ſacred Band of fraternal Tenderneſs. Are we then - 


3 Wonder that this City, thus founded in the midſt of 
PDiccord, ſhould afterwards have annoyed the whole Uni- 


v3. 


verle ; 
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verſe; that it ſhould have carried the Horrors of War A 


| Inta all Countries; ſhould have ſacrificed the Libertics | 


of every Nation to its Ambition; and, at laſt, having 3 


nothing left to conquer, that it ſhould turn its Arms in- 


ward, and labour at its own Deſtruction ? 


97 880 are we told Partenen concerning Remus ; of 
' Dear) 1 


2 That happening to ridicule the Smalneſs of "A | | 
Ditch which Romulus had cauſed to be made, and 


leaping over it, he was killed by one of the Work. 


men, (or by one Celer, a T ribune,) who, with a Rake, 
beat out his Brains, Others ſay, That Romulus him. 4 
ſelf perpetrated this horrid Deed. 1 
©, Did not Romulus endeavour to make fome Atone- b 


ment for this Fratricide ? 


A. APeſtilence breaking out after the Morder of Re. 
mus, the Oracle was conſulted, which gave this Anſwer, = 


That they muſt appeaſe the Manes of Remus,” which 


Romulus accordingly attempred to do. The City of 
Name contained at firſt about a Thouſand Houſes, was 


near a Mile in Compaſs, and had a ſmall Territory be. 
| 9 to it, about 7 or 8 Mies! in 88 | 


BOOK I. Chap. III. 


7 be R EGAL STATE. C ontaining the 2Z 


Space of 245 Years, 


ROMULUS, i. King of the Romans. | 


Containing 37 Tears. (Aux. Row. 1.) | 


2 N what manner did Romulus obtain the Throne? 
” A. After the Death of Remus, he was recogniz'd 
King by all his Followers. 


©, What methods did Remulus take to 3 his City? 3 | 


A. He opened a public Ahlum in a little Wood, 
ſtanding near the Tarpeian E In this Sanctuary 
Criminals of all kinds were permitted to fly for Refuge, 
by which means it was ſoon filled; and Romulus inter- 
mixed theſe new Comers with the inconfiderable Num- 


| ver of Men he had apa with him. 


2, What 
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1 2 2, What 8 nis next G 


Fa r 


566 


E 4. Perceiving that he had very few female Subjects; 


4 5 2 


£4 


£ * 
2 


and all the Nations round refufing to let their Women 


geſide in his Dominions, whereby Rome was in danger 
pf expiring with its firſt Inhabitants, he had recourſe 
"Ro a Stratagem. He invited all the neighbouring Nations 


5. 


0eo certain Games called Conjualia *, which were to be 


|] Folemnized in Honour of Neptune. But whilſt the Sabines 


Virgins were fixed attentively on the Sight, Romulus gave 
the Signal, when immediately the Romans carried off 


683 Virgins, and afterwards married them. 
2. Did not this Action engage him in ſeveral Wars? 
A. The Cecinians, the Antemnates, and Cruſſumenians, 


Laurel, entered that Wy ; when, Wes on Mount Ca- 
poils on an Oak, which he de- 


= owed its firſt Inſtitution to Romulus. 


9, Was this the only War in which Romulus was en- 


| . 9 
gaged? | 
- 323014 ' * 
4 £IR 4 
— 
_ 


4 The Sabines marched afterwards to Rome, and 


EF? 
1 £ 


poſſeſſed themſelves of Mount Capitolinus, by the Tiea- 


chery of Tarpeia, whoſe Father had the Cuſtody of it, 
and from whom that Mountain was after wards' called. 


I Tarpeia had. delivered up the Capitol, upon Condition 
= that the Sabine; ſhould give her the golden Bracelets 


which they wore on their Arms ; but, inſtead of per. 
forming their Agreement, they cruſhed her to Death 


under their Shields, and cut the Garriſon to pieces. The 


Sabines were jult going to ſtorm the City; and Romulus, 
5 4 113 alt; e 


theſe Games are explained, _ 3 
So called a ferendo, to bear, or rather from ferire, 
to ſritbe. Ea. 55 e 


*Vide the Pantheon ander the Article Neptune, where 
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ROMAN HISTORY. | 
being no longer able to ſuſtain the Vigour of their l. 
_ tacks, was imploring the Aſſiſtance of Jupiter, (he vow- 7 


ing to build a Temple in his Honour) when the Sabine © 


omen, who were married to the Remans, by the Ad. 
vice of Herfilea, Wife of Romulus) appeared in the midſt ® 


of the two Armies, in deep Mourning, their Hair * 


diſheveled, and their Eyes bathed in Tears; fondly 7 
elaſping t 
Alliance. 
2. Was not this productive 
A. At this tender Spectaele, both Sides threw down 
their Arms; and it produced an Alliance, by which the © 
two Nations were incorporated, and formed but one. 
The Sabines came and inhabited Rome, which was made 
the Capital of the united Kingdoms; and Tatius ſharing 
the ſupreme Authority with Romulus, was killed, after 
having ſwayed the Sce 
that Monarch. 


heir young Infants, the deareſt Pledge of their Y 
of very happy Effects? 


pter fix Years in Conjunction with 


9. Was Romulus engaged in no other Wars? 


A. Ves; againſt the Fidenates and 
whom he was always victorious. 


Feentes, over 


©, What did this Monarch immediately after he had 


built his little City? 4 
A. He divided the People 
were called Tribes; and each Tribe into ten Curie. The 


Leto clone Ponte; which 


latter were like our Pariſhes. and the former like our 
The Curiæ were likewiſe ſubdivided into ten 


Wards. 
Dccuriæ. For many Years the People gave their Votes 
ſingly, according to the Curie; and the Majority of 
theſe were reckoned the Reſolution of the whole Aſ- 
ſembly, which was called Comitia Curiata. * 

9, What other Diſtinctions did Romulus 


[ 


make? 
4. He divided his Subjects, according to their Ho- 
nour and Dignity, into Patricians and Plebeians. The 
former were to take care of religious Rites, to bear 
Offices, adminiſter Juſtice, and aſſiſt the King in his Go- 
vernment ; the latter to plough the Fields, feed Cattle, 
and follow Trades. The Patricians were Patrons to the 
Plebeians, whoſe Snits it was their Duty to manage; 
and to take care of them as their own Children. The 
Plebeians, who on this Occaſion were called 


Clients, 
Were 


HB RAA STATE 8 
pere to aſſiſt their Patrons with Money on many Oc. 
ZFcaſions ; to ranſom them or their Sons if taken Priſo- 
ners, c. Romulus choſe, out of the Patricians, 100 
Mien, (to whom he afterwards added another 100) to 

aſſiſt him in the Adminiſtration; and this Number ke 
called a Senate, and the Members of it Patres Conſcripti. 
1 The Legions. (ſo called ab eligendo, becauſe they weile 

ſelect Men) which before were compoſed of zooo Men, 
3 Free, by this King, increaſed to 4000; but they after- 
Zwards conſiſted o an indefinite Number. He alſo ap- 


„„ | pointed, once in nine Days, a Market, which from 
wn : bene was called Nundine 

E.1 2. Did not Romulus ſertle the Authority of King, 
— Senate, and People? 
de 4. Yes. And he aſterwards appointed 300 young 
8 7 Men te guard his Perſon, and called them Celeres from 
% 3 A | their Swiftneſs: Beſides theſe, he had for his Attendants 


| $ 12 Lifors, or Sergeants, who puniſhed Offenders, and 
executed his Commands. In this manner Romulus ſettled 
the State with the utmoſt Induſtry and Prudence, , 
2. In what Manner did this Monarch come to his 

7 3 End? | 
4. Towards the Cloſe of his Reign he bann to grow 
very arbitrary, which drew upon him the Hatred of the 
Senate. It was thought that the Senators aſſaſſinated 
2 him to free themſelves from his tyrannical Sway ; and 


Ir 27 thateach of them carried off a Piece of his nor under 
3 I his Robe. Some Days after his Death, Junius Proculus, 
f | 4 3 one of the principal among the Nobility, ſwore ſolemn- 


4 © that Romulus appeared to him the Night before, and 
bad declared, that he would be worſhipped under the 
Name of Quirinus. Upon this, a Temple was built in 

= Honour of that Monarch on one of the ſeven Hills, 

1 3 | which, from thence, \ was called n. LEE 
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Nu MA Po MP1 110 , 1 King * Rome. | 59 


YM 
Iba 
Including ( with the 1 pterregnum ) 44 Yr ars. fa 
(A NN, Rom. 3 8.) r 
TP O . did FRY Pompitius | owe his Aceel- 4 | 
ſion ? *M 


A. Fo his Virtue and Merit, which were greatly 1 re- 

: nowned i in all the Neighbourhood of Cures, a City of 
the Sabines. 

2. Were not the Citizens very much divided in the 
5 Choice of a Monarch ? 

A. Ves. But to prevent theſe Diſcords from occa- = 
fioning Anarchy and Confuſion in the State, the Senate 
divided themſelves into Decuries, or Tens, and agreed * 
that the Decury which was choſen by Lot, ſhould exer- 
ciſe the regal Dignity for 5o Days, each Man govern- 
ing in his turn five Days; the Authority then devolving 
to another Decury : And this was called [nterregnum. 
But the People, a Year after, growing weary of this 

kind of Government, reſolved to ele& a King. = 
A2. Did not this give occaſion to great Contentions | 
between the Romans and Sabine? 

A. Yes. And it falling, at laſt, to the Nane: to 
chuſe, the Patricians made choice of Numa Pompilius, a 
Sabine, about 40 Years of Age, who was eledted King. 

by the Conſent of the People. ---: : 

2. What Anſwer did Numa make the Ambaſſadors. 
who came to offer him the Kingdom .? 

A. He ſaid, That as every Change of Liſei is Wee 
ous, it would not be prudent. in him to leave the Re- 
tirement and happy Tranquillity he then enjoyed. 

That the fatal En d, which Romulus met with, made- 
bim afraid of accepting the Kingdom, That. his peace- 

ful Diſpoſition being ſo. oppoſite: and repugnant to the. 
martial Temper of the Rimans, he conſequently was no 

| ay qualified to reign over hbem. 
2 What n was made to Newer 


Noma pu FuE u. 11 
4. That the Gods, in beſtowing ſuch exalted Ta- 
ents upon him, did not intend that he ſhould bury 
them in Obſcurity. That the Memory of Romulus was 
had in the higheſt veneration by the Romans, who now, 
Fatiated. perhaps with Conquelts, might be extremely 
| beiten of being governed by a juſt and religious 
Prince. | | 
: Did theſe Reaſons prevail? 
A. They did. And ſo univerſal was the for at 8 


that the Inhabitants of it ſeemed not ſo much to re- 
re- ceive a King, as the Addition of a new Kingdom. 

of 2. What did Nama immediately upon his coming to 
che Tnrone? 
he A4. He diſbanded the royal Guard of the 300. Celeres, 
ſaying, he would not reign over a People, of whom * 
a. had reaſon to be ever ſo little diffident. 

te. 2. What did he next? 


4 A, He built a Temple in honour of Janus, which 
7 was always to ſtand open in time of War, and to be 
hut in time of Peace, as it was during his whole Reign 3 
2 Circumſtance that never happened but four times, 
from this Period to the Reign of Tiberius Cæſar. Numa 
aalſo built a Temple to. Faith, from a Perſuaſion that it 
would not be poſſible for Men to live happily, unleſs 8 
- = that Virtue prevailed among them. 82 
2. Did he not make ſeveral Regulations in religious 


X77 Matters? | 
A. He is aid t to have eſtabliſhed the Portifices, where- | 
} : 


of he himſelf, was the Principal. He alſo inſtituted the 
Heſtal Virgins, being four in 8 and beſtowed very 
great Privileges upon them; particularly that of deli- 
vering a Malefactor from Death, whenever they ſhould: 
meet with one going to Execution, upon their making. 
Oath that the Meeting was accidental. Theſe Yefals 
were choſen about the Age of four or five Vears, from 
amongſt the nobleſt Families in Rome, to be Prieſteſſes 
of the Goddeſs Ye/ta, in whoſe honour Numa alſo built 
a Temple, where theſe 1 reſided; whoſe Employ. 
ment was, to ſuperintend the Holy Fire, which was for 
erer burning. on anAltar ,and Was a Symbol or Character 
- of the. * they WW. This Fi ire, if ROPE.) in, 


Was 


77 


* 


12 ROMAN HISTORY. 1 
was t) be a perpetual Pledge of the Duration of their 
City, as was alſo the Palladium and Ancile. 9 
2, In what manner were ſuch Ye/als puniſhed, as let 
the ſacred Fire go out? | Ss 
A. They were buried alive, and treated with the fame 
Rigour as thoſe who violated their Chaſtity, to preſerve 
which they were bound by a Vow. = 
2. Did he not make ſeveral other Regulations? 
J. He inſtituted the Salii and Feciales, Prieſts devoted 
to Mars; the former of whom were to carry the ſacred 
Bucklers, called Ancilia; and the latter to judge con- 
' cerning the Equity of War, and alſo to proclaim it. 
Theſe things they were allowed to do, independently 
from the Senate and People, who could not tranſact any 
thing without them; and even the King himſelf was 
obliged to acquieſce with their Remonſtrances. 
2 Did not Numa employ a religious Artifice to gain 
the greater Credit and Obedience to his Inftitutions? 
A. He pretended that he had a frequent and imme: 
diate Converſe with the Goddeſs Egeria; and would 
oſten declare, that ftrange Viſions and Apparitions were 
ſeen, and prophetic Voices heard; all which Fitions 7 
wrought remarkable Effects on the Romans, who were 
" naturally>very JuperRifious, 
1 S Was not his Religion of a refined Nature? 
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N Ves; and very much like that of Pythagoras af- 
terwards: Numa ns his Subjects to uſe the 
Image of any Deity, repreſenting it under an human 
Shape, or that of any other living Creature. 7 
0 9. What Improvements did he make with regard to 
the Government and Laws? | | + oY 


A. He encouraged Agriculture; divided the Lands into 
ſeveral Partitions, called Pagi or Burroughs: And, to 
take away all Diſtinction of Roman and Sabine, which 
threatened the State with everlaſting Feuds and Divi- 7 
fmons, he divided all the Inhabitants according to their 
ſeveral Trades and Occupations, making every Trade, 
c. a particular Company, He very much abated the 
 Rigour of the Law enacted by Romulus, relating to the 
Power of Fathers over their Children; and alſo pre- 
ſeribed ſome Rules concerning Mourning and Widows. = 


7 * 
* 4 
3 


Nun A Powmerttivs 13 
12 Wha other remarkable things were done by this 


4 = He 5h Ib the Year, which, in Romulus's time, 5 
| yas very much out of order. Numa finding the ſolar 
ame 9 Year to exceed the lunar by 11 Da ay, doubled theſe 11 
erve | 1 Days; and every other Year inſerted a Month after 

N 4 February, conſiſting of 22 Days. He alſo changed the 
Order of the Months, making January (in honour of 
Ned Zz D anus) the firſt, and February (in honour of Februus, 
Ted Y dhe God of Expiations) the ſecond, which in Romu- 
iss time were the two laſt, February was ſpent in 
it. purify ing the City, and honouring the Memory of the 
tly 2 ID 2 
ny L 9. Was not Numa's peaceful Adminiſtration of ad- 
as vanta e to his People ? 
4. It contributed very much to the Strength and Se- 
in © carity of the City, and poliſhed the rough 88 0 of 


the Romans. 
e- 1 2. To whom was Numa Pompilius married 
d 2 A. To Tatia, King Tatius's Daughter, by whom he 


e had one Daughter, called Pompilia. Some ſay, that 
Tatia n . him likewiſe four Sons, Pomponius, Pinus, 
e Calpbus and Mamercus, from whom young 1 iluſ⸗ 5 
= trious Families in Rome, 
2. How long did Numa reign 
A. Forty-three Years. He died of Sickneſs at four- 
22. ſcore Years of Age, and was buried with great Solem- 
> nity. He would not ſuffer his Body to be burnt, as was 
the Cuſtom in thoſe Days, but was laid in a Stone 
Coffin; and the Books of his Ceremonies were depo- 
ſited by him in another. Theſe Books were taken up 
aVbout 400 Years after, and burnt by Order of the Se- 
nate; it being thought impious to reveal to the Vulgar 
the. Secrets "they une. 
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Tv1Lvs Hosrilius, In- King of Rome. 


Cont aining 3 3 Fears. .. 9 > c 

Fan 2 

2. NIXJ/7 HO bac M 72 1 2 
my A. Tullus Hoſlilius, Voon the Death of | 5 


Numa, the Government again devolved upon the Se- L 
nate. Martius, Father of the Martius who had married 
 Pompilia, exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to obtain the 
Throne, after the Death of Numa: But the Romans, 
tired of a long Peace, which had thrown them into a 
kind of Lethargy, unanimouſly preferred to him Tz//us 
Heflilius, Grandion of the Haſlilius who was killed in 
attempting to retake the Capitol in Romulus's time. He. 
was of a bold, intrepid 'Temper, and often ſought for, 
and eagerly embraced, all Opportunities. of engagin 
in War; prompted to it, by his natural Inclination, and | 
by the Fame and Glory of his Grandfather. _ 
"2. W hat did he immediately upon his Acceſſion * 5 
A. He endeavoured to win the Hearts of the _” = 
5 by his extraordinary Liberality; he gave the People all 
the Crown Lands, contenting himſelf with the Revenues. 
af his Patrimony for his own Subſiſtence, and for the 
Expence of the Sacrifices which the Kings were obliged: 
to defray. He ſoon reſtored the Romans, by the Exer- 
ciſe of Arms, to their priſtine Vigour, and e them, 
the Art of fighting regularly. _ 
©, What Wars was he engaged "UI 
A,. He took up Arms againſt the A/bars, who were: 
the Aggreſſors on this occaſion ; for, Cluilius, the Go-. | 
vernor and Dictator of Alba, envying the Growth of, 
Rome, made Depredations inthe Romas Territories. This 
occaſioning a War between the Remans and Albans, both 
Armies met at about five Miles from Rome; but as they. 


1 ere going to engage, Cluilius was found dead in bis 
1 Tent. In his ſtead was choſen Metius Suftetius, a Man 
. whoſe only Recommendation was his turbulent Spirit, and: 
13 his being as great an Incendiary as his Predeceſſor. Both 
4 3 wy | Parties 
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4 Cn HooTtta rus © 
arties OS at laſt, deſirous of ſparing the Effuſion -& 
| 


8. $1ood, they came to a Reſolution, that the War ſhou 
dee decided by a Combat of three Perſons on each Side. 


a there were choſen, on the Side of the Ro- 


hans, three Brothers, called the Horatiz; and, from 
3 13 the Alban, the like Number, called the Gn 
7 The latter were to fight for Alba, and the former for 


1 [ uiſhed Party was to ſubmit to the other. 

: 4 I : What was the Iflue of it? | 
d ＋ The three Curaii were, at firſt, wounded, md: 
7” 3M wo of the Horatiz: killed. "There now remaining but 
„ one, and he, fearing that it would be impoſlible for 
ſingly, to vanquiſh three Caps pretended to 


f y ; and having thus ſeparated the three Brothers, who. 
purſued him as faſt as their Wounds would permit, he, 
1 br this Artifice, killed them all, one after the other. 
F 2. Did he not ſully the Glory of this Action? 

A. In his Return to Rome he met his Siſter, who, per- 


the Curatii her Lover, ſhe could not ſorbear burſting in- 


to Tears; when reproaching him in the ſharpeſt Terms, 
78 for embruing his Hands in the Blood of his Couſin ger- 


q ceiving among the Spoils he carried, thoſe of one of 


eme. This Combat was to be deciſive, and the van- 


b 3 man, (the Horatii and Curatii being Siſters Children, 


<> 2. What were theſe neee 2 


Aol lay from their Sentence to the People, who, 
"Theſe, at the Requeſt of his F ather, gave the Murderer. 
his Life, the former eſteeming it a glarious. and heroic 
Act; and accordingly he gave his I 5 mca ignomini- 
prefer 2. Did an Regard: to public Utility. 


naa? 2 


ous Barial, as a dreadful Example to all who ſhould- 


he immediately killed her; looking upon this Sorrow, 
q as a Crime, as tho” ſhe had wept at the Proſperity of 

her Country. Tullus would not judge the Murderer- 
| himſelf, but appointed two Magiſtrates, called Duum- 
viri, for that purpoſe, who ſentenced the Muiderer: 


- 


A. They were Judges in criminal Matters; 1 an 


only. were impowered to condemn a Citizen to Death. 


id not , . Baile vanquiſh the 22 and | 
. | | | 4. 
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A. Metius Suffetius, General of the Abano, perceiving © 


that they were offended at him, for having hazarde 


Bawnſel 5; ct 


2. What did Tallus on this Occaſion n 

A. He immediately ſpread a Rumour, that Suffetins 7 
was withdrawn by his Order, and that the whole was 
a Stratagem to ſurprize the Enemy. The Fidenates and 
Veieutes were quite diſheartened, upon the Suppoſition of 


the Infidelity of their Friends, and thereupon were ſoon 
routed by the Romans. On the Morrow Tallus cauſed 
Suffetius to be ſeized, as he came to congratulate him 


the Alban, and laying before them the treacherous Prac- 


_ tices and ungenerous Deſigns of Sfßfetius, he had him 
torn to pieces by Horſes, having firſt cauſed the City of 
Alba to be razed to the Ground, (after it had flouriſhed 
487 Years) and tranſplanted the Inhabitants to Rome.” 
2. Did not Twllus Hoftilius enlarge this City? 1 
A. He took into it Mount Cælius, on which he built 
a Palace. This Part of Rome was appointed for the Re- 


ſidence of the People who were brought from Alba, and 


the King granted all of them the Roman Privileges. He 


incorporated the Alban Nobility with the Senate; and, 
after having entirely reduced the Fidenates, he declared 
War againſt the Sabines, who had plundered ſeveral of 
the Romans that traded with them. Tullus defeated en- 
tirely the Sabines, and forced them to ſue for Peace. 
©. Was he not engaged in War with the Latizes ? 
A. Theſe refuſing to pay Obedience to the Romans, 


ſeveral Conteſts enſued. This War, which was carried 
on with great Moderation, laſted moſt of the Remainder 
of Tullus Hoflilius's Reign; about which Time Rome was 


greatly infeſted withPlagues and Famines, and very much 
3 e „ 
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the Liberty of his Country on the Combat of three 
Men, and for not carrying on the War after the De. 
feat; ſtirred up the Yeientes and Kidenates againſt Rome, 
hoping to atone for his Fault, by abandoning the R- 
mans, whom he by a Treaty had engaged to aſſiſt. 
Tullus accordingly re-inforced his Army with that of 
Suffetius, but the latter, inſtead of ſuccouring him, 
withdrew to a Hill, and there waited the Iſſue of the 


on his Victory: When, aſſembling the whole Body of 
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5 Ancvs Marcivs. 17 
a 1 C Grrifcd ee The Kin 1 reſolved to brin 
three the religious Ceremonies of Numa, which FI 
e De. en, had very little regarded, W 
Lone, 1 12. Did he not die ſoon after? 
> F. A. Yes: Some fay, by Lightning, with his adaly 
af 3 a tho* probably by ſome treaſonable Practices. 
at of bis King had re — the Royal of the * : 
him, 4 22 Hos 
; the 3 
L | Axcvs 8 1y* King of Rome, 
in; | e 24 Tears. 
ad (Av. Row. 118.) 
on | 2. Ws there not again an Interregeum after the 
ſed | = Demiſe of Tullus Hoflilius ? | Ne 
im 4 4. Yes: But Ancus Marcizs was foon choſen King | 
| by the Inter-rex and the Senate, and canine by — 5 
1C- 1 4 P eople. * | | 
im 2. From whom” was he deſcended 4. 
of A. He was Grandſon to Numa * the ſecond . 
d = mag Rome, by Pompilia his Daughter, and Marcius 
bis Kinſman. by 
2 What was the Diſpoſition of this Prince ? 
A. It reſembled that of his Grandfather As and 
accordingly he uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to revive the 
Rene and Ceremonies praiſed in Nazzz's Days. 

= Was he not contemned by the Latines, as being 

an indolent Prince? | 

A. Ves: And they made Incurſions into his Tertito- 
ries. | But Ancus, after cauſing War to be ſolemnly pro- 
claimed by the Feciales, or Heralds (according to the 
7 Ceremonies appointed by Numa Pompilius) marched out 
= againſt them; took Politorium, one of their Towns, 
and tranſplanted the Inhabitants of it to Rome. He af- 
terwards won ſome others; and, notwithſtanding the 
great Preparations they made, he at laſt forced them : 


or 
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He alſo overthrew the . che . the Fe, 
ang the Sabines. go 4 


as * „ 


to ſue for Peace, and obtained a Triumph over them. 
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18 ROMAN HISTORY, MY 
Did not Auem perform ſeveral great Afton: 3 
da his own Kingdom, as well as abroad? © no 
A He rebuilt the Temple 28 piter Feretrius after 
more magnificent Manner. He fortified the Hill Jani. 4 
culum, and united it to the City, by throwing a woodenfl 3 
Bridge over the Tiber. He incloſed the 4wentine Hill 
with Walls, and peopled it with the Nations whom he 
had ſubdued. He made a broad and ſtrong Ditch, called 
 Fefja Quiritium; and, the City being greatly increaſed, * 
he built a large Priſon for Malefactors i in the Center of it. 
Ancus extended his Dominions as far as the Sea; and. 
for the Conveniency of Commerce, built a Town called 2 
 Ojiia, at the Mouth of the River Tiber, and about ten 
Miles from Rome, and peopled it with a Colony tranſ- 
planted from the laſt-mentioned City. 1 
2 In what manner did Ac pend the latter Part of - 
his Reign? - 
A. In enriching his SubjeQs, : and improvi the City. 
Ancus, after reigning twenty-four Years, died, leaving 
behind him two Sons, both under Age, whom he com- 5 
5 mitted to the Guardianſhip of Lucius 7. arquinius. 2 
> Who was he? TO 1 98 
4. He was an Hetrurian ; r called Lucumon, > 
and Son of Dawaratus. a rich Merchant of Corinth, © 
Lu-umon, being invited to Rome by the advantageous | 
Offers which Aucus Marius made to all Foreigners, came, 
with his Wife Tanaguil and ſeveral Followers, and ſet- 
tled in that City. 3 changed his Name for that 
of Lucius Tarquinius, (from Targuinia, his native Town) 
and was treated honourably by Ancus, to whom he ge- 
nerouſly offered his whole Patrimony for the public U- 
tility ; and by that means himſelf and his Followers 
were allowed their F reedom, with Lands both for build- 
ing and Suſtenance. Lucius Tarquinius was choſen ſoon 
after into the Senate. Ancus (about the ninth Year of 
his Reign) appointed him General of the Roman Horſey 
and employed him in all his Wars. 
Q. Was not Tanagquil a very ambitious Woman -" 
. J. Lucumon, her Huſband, tho' ſo exceedingly weal- 
thy, being contemned by the Citizens of Targurnia, ſhe 


was very * exaſperated at it, and 1 per- 
een 
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3 TARGdUuIN Us PRISc us. 19 

Paded him to leave Targuinia, and to go and ſettle in 
Nome. He complied with her Advice, and accordingly 
hey ſet out for that City. 
2. Are we not told of 
heir Journey? FFC | 1 50 1 
J. Yes; but it has all the air of a Fiction; Lacumon 
and Tanaquil were ſcarce arrived at the Janiculum, but 


Prodigy that happened in 


4H cated by her Huſband, embraced him in token of Joy; 

and being very well verſed in the Art of Divination, 
he explained to him the ſeveral Circumſtances of this 

Omen, and aſſured him, that he would riſe to the moſt 
Zexalted Fortune. „ 5 

B # Tarquinius PrISCus, V® King of Rome, 

Containing 38 Tears. 
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” 2 HY is this King called Targuinius Priſcus, or 
u = the Ancent? fo (27% "RAY 
e, 4. To diſtinguiſh him from Targuinius Superbus, the 
t. X laſt King of Rome. FFF 
t 2. What happened after the Death of Anus? 
) XZ he Senate being impowered by the People, ere - 
ated Inter: reges as formerly Targquin was ſolicitous to 
get the Kingdom for himſelf; and therefore, to remove 
3 all Obſtacles, he ſent Ancus's two Sons a hunting; when, 
* X allembling the People, he made a ſpecious Harangue to 
them, in which he obſerved, © That he was ſo great a 
« Friend to Rome, that he had beſtowed all his Wealth 
upon it; and could not but be perfectly well ac- 
© quainted with the Roman Government, as he had 
* ſpent ſo many Vears in the Exerciſe of Civil, as well 
as Military Affairs, under their Monarch.” By this 
means he obtained the Kingdom, he being the firſt 
who procured it by ambitious Methods. 9. 
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who had riſen up againſt Nome. 
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8 
9. What Actions did he perform after his Acceſſion? 
A. He vanquiſhed the Latines, forced them torſue for 7 
Peace, and then turned his Arms againſt the Sabine,, 
Both Armies met at 


by 


the River Anio, where the Romans by burning the Bridge, ai 


which the Sabines had laid over it, defeated them. 7a. 

_ gain then marched into the Sabine Territories, and a- 
gain vanquiſhed them. Twas over this People that he 
obtained a Triumph. He was not the firſt (as the 
Reader may remember) who triumphed in Rome; but 
grand Triumph, the 


he firit had the Honours of the 
 Magnificence of which he inſtituted. A 
2. In what manner did he enlarge the Senate? 

A. The better to inſinuate himſelf into the Affections 


of the common People, he choſe, from among the P. 


beians, an hundred, who were moſt renowned for their 
Wiſdom and Valour, and added them to the Senate, which 
now conſiſted of 300. Thoſe created by Romulus were 
_ called Patres conſcripti, and theſe, Patres minorum gen- 
rium, or Senators of a lower Rank. He ordered the Se- 
natorial Chairs to be made of Ivory; and regulated the 
HFabits of the Roman Knights, in order to diſtinguiſh 
them from the other Claſſes of Soldiers. Tis ſaid, that 
TDarguinius Priſcus had a Son, who, at thirteen Years of 
Age, ſignalized himſelf in a Battle, by killing one of the 


Enemies; that his Father rewarded him with a long 


embroidered Robe, bordered with Purple, called Præ- 
 texta, and with a Piece of Gold, named Bulla, made in 
the Shape of a Heart, to hang at the Neck; ever ſince 
which, the Children of the Quality at Rome, wore this 
_ Habit todiſtinguiſh them from thoſe of the Plibeians. 
2 What was his Succeſs againſt the Hetrurians? 
A. They all combined againſt him, becauſe of his 
detaining ſome Priſoners whom he had taken among the 
Sabines. However, they afterwards were very ſubmiſ- 


ſive, acknowledged him for their Sovereign; and, in ; 


token of. their Allegiance, ſent him all the Iignia of 


| Royalty uſed by their Princes, viz. a golden Crown, | 


an ivory Chair, a Scepter, on the top of which was an 


N * a purple Coat worked with Gold, and a purple 
Robe pink d. From Hetruria alſo came the * 
F 0 Coats 


9 Tar Quinivus PRISCUSs. 21 
flion ! Foats worn by the Augurs and Heralds, and many other 
ve for Ornaments that were afterwards uſed in Rome. To gain 
bine, e Affection of the Magiſtrates, he cauſed to be car- 
et at ed before them Bundles of Rods tied, in the middle 
idge, U which an Ax was raiſed, as denoting the Power they 
{ar. Mad to puniſh Malefactors. The Sabines oppoſed the Ro- 
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d a. an Power, but ſubmitting afterwards, Targuin receiv- 


at he Me them on the ſame Conditions with the Hetrurians. 
the 2. What Works were ere Sed by Targuin in Rome? 


but A. He built a {ſtrong Stone Wall round the City; 
the gdorned the Forum with lofty Porticos, Galleries, and 
Shops, made many Cloacæ, or Common-ſewers, to 
rain the City, and carry the Filth of it into the Tiber; 
ons Rr Work that was immenſely chargeable and laborious. 
Ple- Isa the Circus Maximus, where Games were exhibited, 
1eir he cauſed Seats to be raiſed for the Spectators, who 
ere there diſtinguiſhed according to their Rank and 
Dignity. Targun is ſaid to have firlt inftituted the fa- 
mous Roman Games, and to have built the Circus, He 
ad levelled, with prodigious Coſt, the Rock on the 
he Capitoline, in order to build there a Temple to Jupiter, 


bins, but did not live to go on with it; and this was 


ne 9. Are we not told of a very famous Augur in the 


#9 h 3 x : . 
g Reign of this Monarch? 


A. This was Newius. Tis related, that Targuin, to 


whether he could cut a Whetſtone with a Razor :” 
Upon this the Augur bidding him ftrike hard, he accor- 
dingly cut it.-— This, very probably, was a Trick con- 
trived between Targuin and Næwius, to raiſe the Credit 
of Augury, which it did to a prodigious degree, _ 
EF 2. Was not Targuin murder'd? ns 


W : 89 oa 


A. Ves; by the Machinations of the two Sons of An- 
eus Marcius. Theſe, enraged to ſee Jarguin poſſeſſed of 
the Kingdom, diſguiſed ſeveral of their Companions 
4 like Shepherds, who going to Court pretended a 
= Quarrel, and demanded Juſtice of the King. Targuin 
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ment. Tarquin fell in the 38th 


| TISP * the Splendor of his People. 


| * H OSE Son was Serwins Kean? 


| loſt his Life in defending the Frincipality of Corniculum, 


ſurnamed Servius, in Remembrance of his Mother's 


' ſome time as a Slave, in Tanagul's Palace, before ſhe 
was reſtored to her Liberty. 


at the Birth of Serwius Tullius? 
Flame of Fire encompaſſed his Head without doing kim 


him, that this Child would one Day ſupport the royal be 
* amily i in their Adverſity, and therefore, that the ut 


. miſing Youth ; and when Tarquin grew in Years, Tullius © 
conducted his Aﬀairs both at home and abroad, with ſo © 


22 ROMAN HISTORY. 


appearing, they ſlew him, and fled ; but being appr. 
hended ſoon after, were N t to condign Puniſſ. 

ear of his Reign. He 
had very much enlarged the Roman Dominions, and 1 


1 
3 
* 2 

F +28 


' Servivs Tullius, Val King of Rome. 
Se Containing 44 T; ears. 2 
(Ax. Rom. 1 76.) . | 


A. Of Tullius, ſurnamed Corniculanus, who 3 


UG; 
4- i 


a City of Latium, which Targuin the Elder burnt. His b 


Mother was called Ocr: ay: Widow of that Prince of 

Corniculum. *Tis relate = 
Child when her Huſband died; and, that having been 
_ diſcovered, among the other Priſoners, a great Regard 
was paid to her Quality; that Tanaguil freed Ocriſa 
from her Captivity, and gave her an Apartment in her 


that this Lady was big wit! 


Palace, where ſhe was delivered of a Son. Tullius was 


Bondage. Some Hiſtorians ſuppoſe, that Ocrifia lived 


2. Are we not told of ſome Prodigy chat happened 8 
A. 'Tis ſaid, that being an Infant in his Cradle, a 


the leaſt Injury : Upon which, Tu//ia, who Was very 
well ſkilled in Preſages, took Targuin aſide, and aſſured 


moſt Care ought to be taken of his Education. Tarquin © 
followed her Advice; Serwins Tullius became a very pro 


much — and I n „ that be won the 
Love 


Sxtrvivs TuLLivs. 23 


. Hue of all the People; inſomuch, that no one was 
ppre. 


- aged more worthy of being the King' s Son-in- law. 
niſh. of = Did Targuin leave any Children? _ 
He! 90 A. He had two Grandſons, both Infants ; but Fange 
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ting very deſirous that her Son in- law Serwizs Tullius 
I Kould ſucceed to the Throne, ſhe concealed her Huſ- 
band's Death, till Tullius had prevailed with the People 
d baniſh the Marei. This done, Tullius carried out 
L., as newly dead, in order for his being interr'd ; 

When Tanagui/ and 7 Alle declaring that he was ap- 
43 Pinted Governor to the yourfg Prince, and Regent of 


I e Kingdom, by the Will of the late Monarch, the 


2 bh ations, to aſſume the Royal Authority. 
who 8 


I 8 * 8 
: * 


lum, 
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1 d atricians ſuffered him, tho? much againſt their Incli- 
| ©. What followed upon this ? 

A. Servius Tullius, to ſecure the Crown to kinafel,. 
aſſembled the People, to whom he repreſented the 4 | 
| 1 mentable Condition to which he was reduced by the 
Pontrivances of the Patricians: that they intended to 
murder him and the Poſterity of Targuin; however, 
hat if the People judged it proper, he would freely re- 
pga all Pretenſions to the Crown. The People-hear- 
ing this, immediately cried aloud, that he ſhould be 
their Monarch; and the Comitia Curiata being aſſem- 


Poel. he was elected King. in ſpite of the Oppoſition 


9 ade by the Senate, Who refuſed to ratify the Election 

5 age i to their uſual Cuſtom Servuius Jullius, to 
engage the People in his Favour, had promiſed to be 

23 extremely beneficent to them. 

1 Did not Servius Tullius inſtitute the Cenſus, or 

Ye Survey of the Rman Citizens and their Eſtates? 

Py A. He did; and by it every Citizen was obliged to 

declare, upon Oath, his Name, that of his Wife, the _ 

Number and Age of his Children, his Freedmen and 

dlaves, in caſe he had any; his Condition: Profeſſion, 


Employments, Kindred, with the ſeveral Goods and 
Chattels he poſſeſſed. This Survey was firſt made by the 
EKings, afterwards by the Conſuls, and laſtly by the en- 
ſors. A Survey was taken every five Years of the three 


Orders of the Commonwealth, wiz. of the Senate, the 


W n and TIE: After the "PR was ended. i 
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ſolemn Luſtration, or expiatory Sacrifice, was perform. 
ed, in the Name of the People. On this occaſion the ile 
Citizens uſed to meet in the Campus Martius, all in Ar. le 
mour, each Man in his proper Claſs and Century. The 8 
Sacrifice conſiſted of a Sow, à Sheep, and a Bull, when 
it was called Swovetaurilia. The Ceremony of perform.” 
ing it they called Luffrum condere; and, on this account, 
the Word La/trum came to denote the Space of five Years, Wl 
Tullius held the Lu/rwm four times in his Reign, and, 
at the firlt, there appeared to be 84,700 free Citizens, 
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= ©, What other remarkable Particulars are told con. 
| cerning Servius Tullius ? e 
| A. He very much enlarged the City, taking into it 
the Quirinal, the Viminal, and E/quiline Hills, and en. 
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compaſſed all the ſeven Hills with a ſtrong Wall. He 
divided the City into four Parts; and, inffead of three 
Tribes, inſtituted four. He divided the People, ac. 
cording to their Wealth and Eſtates, into ſix Ranks, 
called Claes, which were each divided into Centuries 
{the Word here ſignifying ſuch a particular Diviſion, 
and not 100 Perſons) which compoſed 193 in all. The = 

_ firſt C/affs, containing the Eguites, or Knights, and rich- 
elt Citizens, conſiſted of 98 Centuries. The ſecond, in- 
_ cluding the Tradeſmen and Mechanics, made up two '* 
and twenty Centuries. The third, the ſame Number. 
The fourth, twenty. The fifth, thirty. And the laſt, 
compoſed of the poorer Sort, (Servants and Slaves e. 
| cepted, who had no Vote in the Government,) had but 
one Century, Men and Money were afterwards levied 
according to theſe Centuries, each Century furniſhing a = 
certain Quantity and Number. 
9. By whom was the Comitia Centuriala rnſtituted? 
A. By SerwiusTullius. Till his Time Affairs of the 7 
higheſt Importance, ſuch as the Creation of Magiſtrates, 

the enacting or owing of Laws, and the decreeing of 
Peace and War, were all voted in the Comitia Curiata, © 
where, as every private Perſon had an equal Vote, the 7 
Plebeians, by being the moſt numerous, were inveſted 7 

jn ſome meaſure with the whole Power and Authority. 2 
But Tullius aſſembled the People according to their Cen- 
turies, which were called Comitia Centuriata, _—_ 
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form. ?1:h+ians muſt neceſſarily be out-voted: they hay- . 
on the little more than the ſhadow of Authority, with which 
in Ar. y nevertheleſs were contented for many years, either 
The ecauſe they were not aware of the deſign; or rather 
hene Wcauſe they were thereby freed from the greateſt part of 
form. e Expences, Troubles, and Dangers of the Public. 
ount, Lliu, Tivided the whole Roman Dominion into 26 parts, 
ears, ich he alſo called Tribes, and theſe he diltinguiſh'd in- 
and, a their ſeveral Pagi. In his way of judging Controver- 
ens, Ss, he himſelf took cogniſance of ſuch only as related 
con. the State; and referred the Deciſion of Quarrels, 
Pelating to particular Perſons, to others. This King 
t auſed the Latines to build a Temple in honour of Diana 
In the 4ventine Hill. He was the ßrſt who coined Mo- 
ey in Rome, impreſſing on it the Image of a Sheep, 
hence it was called Pecunia; whereas the Romans be- 
ac. Fore his time made uſe of it in a rude lump or maſs, 
X 2. With whom was T. ullius engaged in War? 
ries A. With the Hetrarians, Theſe refuſing to pay him 
ion, pbedience, he waged War with them during 20 years, 
The rd at laſt harraſs'd them ſo much, that they ſubmitted - 
ich- o him, and he granted them a Peace. After this he 
by 3s uilt two Lemples to Fortune. Towards the Cloſe of £45 
is Reign he intended to lay down the Kingly Office, 
ad reſtore abſolute Liberty; and was preparing a Plan 
aſt, or that purpoſe, but was murdered before he had an 
ex. pportunity of putting ir in enecution. 
but 2. How did this happen? 5 3 
A4. The Son of the Elder Targuin left two Sons, (as 
was before obſerved) who probably were very young 
when Serwius aſcended the Throne, The firſt was call'd 
cin, Targuinius, ſirnamed Su perbus, and the other runs 
arquinius. They differ'd excecdingly in diſpoſition, the 
bormer being a very wicked Man, the other a very 
good one Servins Tullius had two Daughters, both 
named Tullia, who were as unlike in temper as the two 
arguins, the elder being gentle and mild, the younger 
haughty and cruel. The latter was married to the good 
RET arg4in, and the former to his wicked Brother. The 
XX worthleſs Tullia, being of a reſtleſs diſpoſition, promiſed 
the wicked Targuin to kill her Huſband; and he afſur'd 
her, that he would diſpatch his Wife. After each had 
BB 4 il /.! . Perpe= 
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her Charioteer, amazed at the ſad ſpectacle, would have 


his unjuſt Acceſſion to the Throne, when moſt of the 
Tarquinivs SupzrBus, or TaRQuIN tb: 


D. HY was this Prince ſurnamed Superbus? 


- by Murder, he endeavoured to maintain himſelf in it by 7 
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A. The only thing that could be objected to him was 


; 8-45 _— n 3 FI 


ruined, their Authority. 


Proud, VII. and laſt King of Rome. 
Rs Containing 25 Years, © 


(ANN, Row. 220.) 


A. On account of his imperious carriage 
and exceſſive haughtineſs. Having aſcended the Throne 


_ Cruelty 8 
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ether Ci eng and Injuſtice; he putting to Death a great num- 


2 of Senators, who had refuſed to juin in his wicked 
rped, 1 aſures, and ſeized upon their Eſtates. He alſo ba- 
ol a ed a great many others, upon a ſuſpicion that they 
with! 4 


not favour his Intereſt, and in order to 1 extin- 
enigg In that Body. 
uin Y 0 . Againſt whom did Tape 5 War? 

wen 4 2 Againſt the Sabines, and triumphed over them. _ 
2 ber "WW: afterwards laid waſte the Territories of the Volſci; 
er 0 k Sue/ſa Pometia, and laid fiege to Gabii, a very con- 
od, l Nerable City of that People. 

nen, * 2, Did he not take this City by Treachery * 

have | -S 2. Sextus Tarquin's eldeſt Son, fled to the Gali, 
con- 3 pon pretence of having been inhumanly uſed by bis 


18 0 . Tabel, - after which he, by his artful Conduct, infinu- 
her, ited himſelf ſo far into the Affections of the Inhabitants, 
197 Kat they appointed him their Governor, I mmediately 
this 


rius ſent a Meſſenger to Targuin, to inquire how he 
ata, | A Kould act. His Father ſent no anſwer, but, taking the 
Mleſſenger into the Garden, ſtruck off the heads of all 
1 uch Poppies as out- topp'd the reſt. Sextus, at the re- 
Was | A Arn of the Meffenger, underſtood Targuin's meaning, 
Ind immediately put to death all Perſons of the greateſt 
Pidinction among the Gabii; impriſoned the reſt; and 
of by that means, eaſily betrayed the City to his Father, | 
Pho, after this, made a league with the qui, and re- 
43 ese that with the Hetrurians or Tuſeans. | 
2. Who built the Capitol? | 
1 A. Targuin the Proud. We before RT ET that it 
Pad been deſigned by his Grandfather. As the Work- 
BH en were digging to lay the Foundation, a Man's Head, 
4 Wdclongivg to one To/us, was found freſh bleeding ; whence 
| This Building was called the Capitol. It was a = 
= Ws Edifice, being ſeated on a high Crag or Rock, 
nd was dedicated principally to Jupiter. 
2. Were not the S Books offered to this vlog? 
A. Theſe, being nine in number, were brought by 
3 wa ſtrange Woman to Targyin, who refuſing to buy them 
at her . ſhe went away, and burning three of them, 
2 came back, and aked the ſame Price for the remaining 


, 
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departed again, and burning three more, returned W ß 
the reſt. The King, ſurprized at the ſingularity 
the Adventure, immediately adviſed with the Aug 
about it, who blamed.him for not purchaſing the ni. 
and earneſtly beſought him to give her the full Pri 
for the remaining three. The Woman received h 
Money, and after adviſing him to take the ſtricteſt car! 
of them, immediately vaniſhed. Theſe Books were de. 
poſited in a ſtone Cheſt, and fifteen of the Nobility 

(called thence Rurndecimwviri ). were appointed to loo; 
after them. Theſe Oracles were conſulted, by order 
the Senate, in all times of public Calamity ; and wer 

reſerved in the Capitol, tilkthat Edifice was conſume( 

Fire. „CC = ate. 8 | 
2. Did not Targuin proclaim War againſt the Rutz!; ! 
A. Upon pretence of their having given refuge to 
ſome Roman Exiles, but, in reality, to repleniih hs 
Treaſury, which his building of the Capitol had ex. 
hauſted, he marched and inveſted Ardea their Metropo- 
lis, a City of greater antiquity than Roe. Whilſt he 
was encamp'd before Arden, Sextus, who was as lewd 
and cruel as his Father, fell diſtractedly in love with Lu- 
cretia Wife to Targuinius Collatinus, and Daughter of 
Spurius Lucretius Tricipitinus, a very illuftrious Citizen of 
Rome. Collatinus was fo called from the City of Co!/la- BR 
tia, where he uſually reſided, and was ſon of Egerius, 
not Brother to Targuin the Ancient, as many have ſep. 
poſed, but his Brother's Son. „ö Hs | | 
2. Was not this Paſſion of Sextus attended with very) 
fatal Conſequences? _ „„ : 5 
A. Collatinus carried Sextus and others to his houſe at? 
Collatia, in order to give them a fight of Lucretia and 
the next day returned with them to the Camp. But 

Sextus, now inflamed with Lucretia's beauty, went pri- 
vately to Collatia, where he was entertained very hoſpi— 
tably by that Lady, and lodg'd in her houſe. In the 
dead of night, he found means to convey himſelf into 
her Bed-chamber; when drawing near to her bed-ſide 
with his drawn ſword, and thruſting his hand into her 


- breaſt, ſwore he would kill her that inſtant if ſhe made E 
the leaſt noiſe, The unhappy Lucretia, ſrighted out of 
Fo: 3 | er 


Pg 
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Wi peaceful ſlumbers, and ſceing imminent Death, was 
0 ed, as may be ſuppoſed, with the utmoſt Confuſion 
11 pd Terror. Sex, at firſt, had recourſe to intreaties, 
= i theſe not availing, he declared, that“ if ſhe would 
ny not comply, he would firſt murder her, and then lay 
12 his own Slave dead by her fide, and afterwards ſpread 
TH a report, that he had killed them both in the act of 
id Adultery.“ The ill-fated Lucretia, terrified at theſe 


Menaces, yielded to his impure wiſhes, and Sextus leſt 
er the next morning YO | 
2. What enſued upon this: 


= A. Lucretia, ſhock'd to the foul at this barbarous 
Treatment, ſent for her Father and her Huſband, with 

/; vom came Publius Valerius and Funius Brutus.” Theſe 

found her in a deſpairing condition, and drown'd in tears: 


hv ben ſhe related the whole ſtory ; and, rejecting all 


thoughts of conſolation; conjured them to revenge her 
cauſe ; immediately aſter which ſhe ſtabb'd herielf to 


of 4 {polkorg; 7-5; -. ; 15 . PE SEA 
== 2. Had not this Jurize Bratus feigned himſelf mad? 
„A. Marcus funius, his Father, had been murder'd 
by Tayguin the Proud, in order that he might ſeize upon 
his Eflate. Junius Brutus, to fave his life, counterfehted 
of ſtupidity, and was thence called, Brute. 7arguin think - 
ing him really an Idiot, kept him in his houſe, where 


FT S; he uſed to be ſport for his Children. It happened in 


- the time of dreadful Peſtilence, that Targuin ſent his 


Brutus to divert them. There the Sons laugh'd hear- 


g tily to ſee him offer a wooden Staff, in which he had 
. ſecretly conveyed Gold to Apollo. The young Princes. 
% aiterwards aſked the Oracle, 1/hich of them fhould be 
x King of Rome? The Anſwer was, He wwho fbould firſt 

x kiſs bis Mother, which the Sons agreed to do at their 
. return; and fo reign jointly. But Prulus, who knew 
. the meaning of the Oracle, the moment he was arriv'd- 
i e 3 5 
1 | Ovid. 3. Faft. Lib. II. 


he the heart, as che ſtrongeſt proof ſhe could give of her 
mM chaltity. A Roman *® Poet oblerves, that Lucretia, in 
breathing her laſt, took care not to fall in an indecent 


F - two Sons Sextus and Titis to conſult the Oracle, with 


pate Targuin and 
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in Italy, pretended to fall down by chance, and kit: 4. 
the Earth, the common Parent of Mankind, After thi 2, 
Brutus took all Opportunities, but in the moſt ſecu 


manner, of ruining the Tyrant, | 


2. To return to the unhappy Lucretia, what follow 


after her Death? 


A. As the whole Company were ſtruck with amare 


ment, Brutus threw off his diſguiſe, when running 112 


the dead Body, and drawing out the murdering initro. xte 


ment, he ſwore by the celeſtial. Powers, utterly to-extir. 
and his whole Family; upon which the 
all took an oath to extinguiſh Kingly Government“ 
Brutus then aſſembled his Friends; and after ſeveral 
forms of Government had been propoſed, he adviſed 8 


them to change the Kingly one to a Commonwealth. 
Brutus's propoſal being approved by the Senate; they 
immediately iſſued a Decree, to baniſh the Targuin:i 


and all their Offspring. Brutus afterwards cauſing the 
bloody Corps of Lucretia to be brought before the 
People; he enumerated the ſeveral Crimes which Tar- 
guts had perpetrated, particularly that he had poiſoned} 
nis Own Brother, ſtrangled his Wife, murdered his law. 
ful Sovereign, and filled the ditches and common ſewers | 
Theſe words were no 
ſooner ended, but the People immediately called for 
Arms. An Interrex being appointed, he nominated 8 
Brutus and Collatinus to exerciſe the regal Power: And, 


with the bodies of the Nobility, 


that the title of King might not be quite extinct, it was 


_ order'd to be beſtowed on ſome Perſon, who ſhould be 
called Rex Sacrorum, and who, enjoying this honour i 


only for Life, and being privileged from warfare, ſhould | 


concern himſelf only with thoſe religious Rites, which 7 


the Kings had ſuperintended. Targuin now advanced in 


all haſte towards the City, but was refuſed admittance ; 
upon which he rode back towards the Camp, where 
Brutus had been before, and prevailed with the Army | 


to revolt, | | 

Q. Whither did Targuin and his Family retire? 
A. To the Gabii, or 
_ Smgned a8 Years: : 
2. How many Sons had Targuin ? 


% 


I 


to the Hetrurians, after having 


$4 


4. Three; Sextus, Titus, and Aruns., 

8-4 9, Was not the regal State of Rome called the In- 
Mncy of it? „„ 

1 Yes: And from what has been related, it is evi- 

Font, that the Kings had contributed very little to its 
Frandeur, fince, at the end of 245 years, its Dominion 

Sxtended ſcarce above fifteen miles round the walls. 

FX However the City itſelf was very much increaſed in 

ZZ xtent, in number of inhabitants, and in the magnifi- 

ence of its ſtructures.) Perhaps the circumſtance that 

Zhecked its Progreſs, was, the different Genius of its 


1 
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declenſion of the Romans, p. 4. a 5. 
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onarchs. A Roman Hiſtorian * obſerves, that this 


state ſtood in need of the various and ſingular talents 

for which each of the Kings were remarkable; and that 

the different turn and character of their minds, as well as 

their different Inſtitutions, were all of uſe. According 

to the ſame Writer, even the tyranny of Tarquin was of 

1 op” advantage to the Romans, ſince it gave occaſion to 
t 


e Eſtabliſhment of the Commonwealth. But an inge- 


nious + Modern is of a different opinion, he ſaying, that 
= this diſparity of Genius in the Kings of Rome, was fo far 
| from procuring any advantage to the Romans, that their 
little increaſe under the regal State can be aſcribed to 


c „ 
9. What circumſtance contributed chiefly to raiſe the 
Romans to the Sovereignty of the World? TY 
A. Their laying aſide their own cuſtoms as ſoon as 
they met with better among the People they conquered ; 
and it is well known, that they fought ſucceſſively againſt 
moſt Nations. _ . : vs: hs 
©. Is not an ingenious modern 4 Writer of opinion, 
that the death of Lucretia did no more than occaſion 
accidentally the Revolution which happened? 
A. Yes: And he obſerves farther, that a haughty, 
enterprizing People, confined within Walls, muſt either 
ſhake, of the yoke, or ſoften the aſperity of their man- 
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building of the City; the 1ſt year of the 68th Olvn. 
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2. What was the ra of the ſubverſion of the King 8 
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A. The year of the World 3596 ; 245 years from thi 


piad ; 31 years after the ruin of the Babylonian Empii 


and the ſetting up of the Perſian; 179 before the beg 


- | "ir ' . We . Ha co 
ning of the Macedonian Empire, and 507 before our Sa. att 


2. What was the ſtate of other Countries at this time 
A. Italy, as may have been obſerv'd in the courſe of 
this Hiſtory, was divided into many petty Nations, 
Gaul, whoſe inhabitants were as unpoliſh'd, and at tie. 
ſame time, as warlike as the Remam, was allo divided Mntr 
into a great number of petty States. Spain and Germa a 
were in much the ſame condition, and Britain, {Uyricur:, Mar 
and Dacia, not much better. Greece flouriſhed exceed. d 


ingly, being governed by many renowned Monarchs and . 


445 


potent Republicks. Afia Minor was very near in the | 


ſame condition, and at that time ſubject to the Per/iax 
Empire. Armenia was a Monarchy of ſome figure. 6y- | 


ria, Chaldea, Aſjyria, aud Meſopotamia, were all powerful 


States, but ſubject, ſuccefively, to the Perſſan and Mace. 


AMonian Empires. Judæa was a ſmall, but illuſtrious, 
Kingdom; and FEgypr was a very. flouriſhing Monarchy, 
 Ajrica was a potent Commonwealth, and poſleſs'd, in 
ſome meaſure, of Srcily, 249 


2. After having thus given a minute account of the 
Reigns of the ſeveral Kings, I ſhould. be glad to have 


the whole at one view, and in miniature, as it were? 


4 Ronulus employed the greateſt part of his Reign, 


in enaRing Laws, and making regulations for the Go- 
vernment. Three of his State deſigns, wiz the Ahlum, 
the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, and the manner of his 
treating the few whom he conquered, greatly contribu- 


ted to the advancement of his Kingdom. In the long 


Reign of Numa, little was done beſides the eſtabliſhment 
of Prieſts and religious Orders, and Rome did not gain 
ſo much as a foot of ground. Tullius Hoſtilius ſpent his 


whole Reign in eradicating Superſtition from the minds 
of his Subjects, and in re-inſpiring them with martial in- 


_ elinations; and yet, the only remarkable incident in his 


Con- 
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cgquveſts, was his entirely ruining Alla. Ancus Mar- 
being not deſirous of extending the bounds of his 
Ba pire, applied his whole thoughts to the ſtrengthning 
i cmbelliſking the City. Tarquinizs Priſcus, tho he 
not of fo peaceable a diſpoſition as his Predeceſſor, 
>" conſulted very little elſe beſides the Dignity of the 

Wnate and the Majeſty of the State; for the increale of 
Nich he appointed the ornaments and badges of the ſe. 
a Officers to diſtinguiſh them from the People. Ser- 
, ulis was of a peaceable diſpolition, his chief 

„ay beiog to take an exact eſtimate of the Eſtates of the 
ans, and to divide them into Tribes, that ſo all might 
ntribute, in a juſt proportion, to the public Expence. 
) or quinius Superbus, though perhaps engaged in more 
ars than any of the preceeding Kings, yet ſo many 
ad fo complicated were his vices, that theſe could not 
of proving fatal to the growing Tyranny; and on the 
eath of the unhappy Lucretia, the People in general 
Were tranſported with ſuch a mixture of fury and com- 
S: fon, that, ruſhing immediately, under the conduct 
F Brutus and Collabinus, upon the Tyrant, they expell'd 
im and his whole family; after which, changing the 
Worm of their Government, they beſtowed the ſupreme 
Command on the two laſt mentioned illuſtrious Romans, 
ho had ſo generouſly reſtored them to their Liberty, _ 
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rom the Ri of that Government to the Crea- 


tion of the Drctmvirt. Containing 57 
Years. 8 0, | OR: 


f.T TOW did the Romans behave when they £1 

E ier inn noon 
A. They were reſolved to make choice of. Superiors, 
aver whom they, at the ſame time, might command 
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The latter knew no other Law but their Will, ar“ 
thought themſelves accountable to none but the Gods? 
The Conſuls, on the contrary, were to ſee the Lav 
executed; and the Commonwealth exerciſed its Autho. 
rity by their Adminiſtration. They had the Power to 
aſſemble the Senate and the People, but were reſtrained 
from acting, unleſs authorized by the Decrees of one of 
thoſe Bodies; ſo that it was almoſt impoſſible for them 
to be the immediate cauſe of any Error, EE 
Who were the firit Conſuls? | 


A. Tarquinius Cullatinus, Huſband to Lucretia, and Lu- 
cius Junius Brutus, who governed as abſolutely as Kings, 
The Conſuls were firſt called Prælors, next Fudices, and 
afterwards Conſuls, a conſulendo, from counſelling or con- 
. ſulting the Good of the People in general. It was or- 
dered, that theſe Magiſtrates ſhould rule only alternately 
| {each his Month) and that both ſhould not have the Faſces 
and Axes at the ſame time, leſt the People might imagine 

they had two Maſters, The Conſul therefore, who was 
in office, was always attended by twelve Lictors, who 
carried the Faſces and Axes before him; whilit his Col- |! 
legue had the ſame number of Lictors and Faſces, but 
no Axes, Brutus, with the conſent of his Collegue, | 

governed firſt, "Theſe Magiſtrates were elected annu- 
ally, from among the Patricians, by the People in the 

Comitia Centuriata, and were Men of the moſt excellent 
Qualifications, ſo long as there was no corruption in the 
State. )) 8 | 8 
2. Did not Targuin ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome? 
A. Theſe made large Promiſes in his Name, to ob- 
ferve a juſt and regular Adminiſtration for the future; 
but not meeting with ſucceſs in their Negotiation, they 

privately won over ſome of Collatinus's Family to their 
Anzterefi, wiz, two of the Aguilii and three of the Vitellii, 
e TN to- 
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cgether with Brutus two Sons, Titus and 7 tberius, 
e /:/elli; were alſo related to Brutus, = | 

9. How was this Conſpiracy carried on? 
A. The Leaders reſolved to bind themſelves to one 
Wnother with a moſt dreadful Oath, by drinking all of 
Whe ſame Blood, and touching the | Sprirs of a Man 
hom they intended to ſacrifice for that purpoſe. They 
net in the Houſe of the 4guili;, and their Deſign was, 
ioo murder the two Conſuls, and reſtore Targuin. - HowWw- 
ever, their Plot was diſcovered by a Slave called Vin- 
acius, or Vindex, who had concealed himſelf accidentally 
in the ſame Room, and who afterwards flew to Valerius, 
and revealed the whole to him. Valerius, after having 
I ſeized the Conſpirators, and intercepted the Letters 
which they were writing to Targuin, wherein they gave 
him an account of all their Tranſactions, went and laid 
open all the dark Scene before the two Conſuls, the Se- 
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nate, and People. 4 

| 9, What followed on this? ans 

A. Collatinus, at the fight of his Relations, could not 
forbear burſting into Tears; but Brutus finding his 
Sons make no anſwer to the Articles exhibited againſt 
them, condemned them himſelf to death. Immediately 
the Lictors tore off their Cloaths, tied their Hands be- 
hind them, ſcourged them with Rods, and ſtruck their 
Heads off before their Father, whoſe Eyes were for ever 
fixed on this ſad SpeRacle, without diſcovering the leaſt | 
Emotion. Brutus left to his Collegue the puniſhing the 
reſt ; but perceiving, that he was moved to compaſſion, 
and inclined to pardon them, he cried aloud, that him- 
ſelf only had ſat as Judge over his two Sons, and that 
he abandoned the other Conſpirators to the Judgment of 
the People. The Votes being taken, they were ſentenced 
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to be beheaded. ; 
2. What happened to Collatinus? „„ ͤĩ A 
A. He had been ſuſpected before this by the People, 
which circumſtance joined to the prejudice that was en- 
tertained againſt him, together with the relation he bore 
to, as well as the name of, Targuin, made him reſign 
his Employment, and leave the City. Others win, | 


q % 
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that Brutus obliged him to reſign, and go from Rome, ll 
becauſe he had endeavoured to fave the Confpirators. | [ 
D. Who ſucceeded Collatiuus as Conſul ? 

A. Publius Valerius, who immediately reſtored Y:». 
p 4 6 his Liberty; and from him a full and vl 09 
Manumiſſion was called Vindida. After this, the rcv 

Conſul divided Targuin's Goods among the People, and 
d his Palace to the Ground. 1 
2: Did not Tarquin wage War againſt his Country % * 

1 A. He put himſelf at the Head of 
Ain. Rom. 246. a conſiderable Body of Hetruriars, | 
and advanced towards Rome, The 
two Armies engaging, the Generals of it, wiz. Prius 
the Conſul, and Aruns, one of the Sons of 7 arquinizs 
Superbus, fought on Horſeback with their Lances. Pla- 
tarch relates, that they met each other accidentally ; 
according to other Hiſtorians, Aruns ſpying Brutus, rode 
up, and challenged him, with the moſt opprobrious 
Words, to fight him. Brutus, who accepted the Chal- 
| lenge, ran with no leſs Fury on his Antagoniſt, when 
neither were ſo careful of their ſafety, as defirous of kil- 
ling one another, which they accordingly did. A 
- bloody Battle enſued, when 1130 Hetrurians loſt their 
Lives, and near 5000 were taken Priſoners. Prutus was 
buried with great magnificence; and the Roman Ladies 
mourn'd his Death a Twelvemonth, becauſe he had ſo 
auſpiciouſly revenged the raviſned Lucretia. He was 
conſider d as the Father of his Country. 
2. Did not Valerius enact ſome Laws i in 1 favour of the 

RE People | ? 

He enated ſeveral, and, on this account, was ſur- 
named Publicola : by one of thoſe Laws he allowed an 
appeal from the Conſuls to the People; and by another, 
he made it Death for any Man to accept of any Magi- 
terial Office without the conſent of the People. 1] he 
laſt Law eſtabliſhed by him, was for the creation of two 
Ju flors, or public Treaſurers, who were to take care 
of the public Monies and Contributions, and appointed | 

the Temple of Saturn for the Ararium, or I reaſury, 
| 1 he Qu Here (who in Julius Coſar s Time were 40 in 
. | number] 
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7+, mber) were alſo to keep the military Enſigns in the 
 alury, to ſell Plunder, lodge and carry out Ambaſſa- 

, Sc. Lucretius, the Father of Lucretia, was ap- 
». Mnted Conſul in the room of Brutus; and the former 
ct oy ng ſoon after his Creation, was ſucceeded by M. Ho- 
ns. This Year the Capitol was finiſhed, and dedi- 


ea in the moſt ſolemn Manner; and about the ſame 
We, the firſt League was made between the Nemans and 
&/baginians. The Year of the Conſuls being expired, 
eius Publicola was re choſen, and with him, Lucretius 
Fins. „ 2 

2. Where was Targuin all this time? 3 
A. He had fled to Por/enna, King of Cluſtum, a Coun- 
in Herruria, and prevailed with that Prince to under- 
e his Defence. Accordingly Porſenna being arrived, 
t the Head of a conſiderable Army, before Rome, in or- 
er to reſtore Targuinius Superbus, won the Janiculum at 
ie firſt Attack. | here now remained only the Bridge 
ublicius, the taking of which would have made him 
Maſter of the City; when Horatius, ſurnamed Cocles, 
decauſe he had loſt an Eye, accompanied by Hermenius 
nd Lucretius, two Officers of great Diſtinction, defend- 
0, ſingly, the Paſſage with incredible Bravery, till his 
dwn Party had broke down the Bridge ; after which, he 
lunged, arm'd, into the Tiver ; and, tho? wounded in 
he Thigh by a Spear, ſwam over to his Friends, Ho- 
atius was rewarded by Publicola with ſeveral great Pri- 
vileges, and a Statue was erected to his Memory, in the 
emple of Vulcan. Porſenna coming afterwards to a 
Battle, was defeated, and loſt po MMk,/.m. 
8 2. Did Porſenna break up the Siege? 
A No: And it being the third Year of Publicoſa's 
Conſulſhip, Mutius Cordus deſired leave from the Senate, 
to go to Porſenna's Camp, he promiſng to murder that 
Prince. The Senate conſenting, Matius diſguiſed him 
ſelf in a Tyſcan Habit, and, ſpeaking the Language, 
went over to the Enemy's Army, where, inſtead of Por- 
ſenna, with whom he was not perſonally acquainted, he 
killed his Secretary. Being ſeized that Inſtant, and 
carried before the King, who had cauſed Fire to be 
brought in order to ſacrifice to the Gods; Mutius was 
. X | 5 | Lt 
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ſion, ordered him to withdraw, and himſelf returned hin i 


At his taking the Sword he ſpoke as follows: 10 ; 
Generoſity has vanquiſhed me, which the Fear of ther 
e could never do. Thou haſt won me, and I will nos 

4 diſcover to thee out of Affection, a Secret which Force! St 


%] failed in it, fince ſo magnanimous a Prince as Por. 
% (onna ought to be the Friend and Ally of the Roman, 


was given him on the other Side the Tiber, called after. 
wards Mutii Prata, and a Statue was erected in his Ho- 
nour. For the ratifying the Peace above mentioned, 
the Romans gave twenty Hoſtages, ten young Mens, and 


out of the Camp in the Night. She then got on Horſe- 


amidſt the Darts of the Enemy. They then preſented 
_ themſelves to Publiccla, who, fearing that this might be 
attended with ill Conſequences, ſent them back to Por- 
 fenna. The King, ſtruck with her Courage, preſented 
her with one of his fineſt Horſes, and gave her Permiſſion 
td return to Rome with ſuch of the Hoſtages as ſhe might 


leaſt able to ſuſtain Hardſhips. The Roman, ſet up a 
| Statue, f in Which ſhe was Ra on Horfeback, i 


examined, when, inſtead of making any Anſwer, he thrill *% 
his Right-hand into the Fire, ſaying, he puniſhed it 
that manner, becauſe it had done him no better Servi 
The King, being both ſurprized and moved to Compa'm 


his Sword. Mulius took it with his Left-hand, whence 22 
we are told, he was ſurnamed Scævola, or left. bande 


1 000 never have extorted. There are in the Camp , 
oo Romans, equally intrepid as myſelf, who bave al 9 


* taken an Oath to murder thee, I was appointed firk ak 
« to attempt the Blow: I nevertheleſs am not ſorry that Far 


© of ts y 
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rather than their Enemy.” Porſenna hearing this, 
concluded a Peace, to the great Mortification of Jar. : 
guin. To recompenſe the Courage oſ Mutius, a Field G 


as many Virgins. 
. Did not ſomething extraordinary happen. on this 
Occaſion ? 
4. Among the Hoſtages who were given to ' 7 
was an illuſtrious Lady, named C/z/ia, who, finding an 
opportunity to elude the Vigilance of her Keepers, came 


back, and ſwam, with one Companion, over the Tiber, 


ſelect. C/zlia choſe only the youngeſt, as being the 
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no Street called Via Sacra. Porſenna afterwards retired, 
cm pot an End to the Hetrurian War, 


ice 4 hat other Wars followed this ? 
ja Fi T he Sabines were defeated twice, 
hin e [ihe laſt Time 13000 of their Men Aun. Rom. 240. 


re ſain. A Year after piu, C lau- 
de . (from, whom ſprung the illuſtrious Family c led 


[ In 0; l and afterwards Claudii] a rich, valiant, and elo- 
mW ent Man among the Sabires, came over to the Romany, 
07 ich 5000 Families of his Friends and Dependants, and 
re ttled among that People; ſoon after which, the Tribes 
m7 r the Roman State were increaſed from four to one 


a nd twenty. About this Time the 
irt bins took up Arms again, but were Arn. Rom. 250. 


ha anquiſned by Pub/icola, who, having 

. nded his Conſulſhip, died very poor, on which account 
, e was buried at the public Expence, the whole City | 
% nourning for, and greatly lamenting 

r- bis Loſs. The Sabines were again over Au. Rom, 2 251. 5 
10 thrown by Poſthumius and Menemius the 


ZZConſals, on which account the Senate decreed a full : 
Triumph to Menemius ; but Poſbumius, becauſe he was 
Wunſacceſsful in the Beginning, had only an inferior one, 
called by the Romans Ovation, which was ſo nam'd from 

the Word Owis ; a Sheep being uſually offered in this 
Proceſſion, and an Ox in the Triumph. 5 

28. 1 ſhould be glad to know ſome Particulars con- 
2: cerning the Ovation 
A. The Proceſion began commonly at the Mllaalan 

Mountain, whence the py eo with his Train, made 
his Entry into Rome. He went on foot, a great many 
& Flutes or Pipes playing as he marched along, himſelf 
wearing a Garland of Myrtle, as an Emblem of Peace, 
and ſhewing an Aſpect that raiſed Love and Reſpect ra- 
ther than Fear. According to Aulus Gellius, that Honour 
was conferred on the Victor, when either the War had 
not been proclaimed in due Form, or undertaken unjuſtly, 
and againſt an unlawful or inconiiderable Enemy. But 
e . to Plutarch, thoſe Generals, who, without 
Force, had gained a Victory, and prevented the Effu- 
fan of Roman Blood, were honoured with the * 
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worn in the Ovation were called Venere Corone. 


neral demanded a Triumph, he was obliged to reſign = 
the Command of the Army; was not allowed to enter 
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Wards wrote Letters to the Senate, containing a Detail of - 
the Conquelis he had won. Then the Senate met in tile e 
Temple of Mars, (at firſt *twas in that of Bellona) where 


c * 
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lowed for a leſs Number. The Senate then decreed the 


aſſembled in the ſame Place; after which he diſtributed 


Trumpets; after whom came the Enemy's Spoils, which 
were carried either by young Soldiers, or on Charjots, | 


| Gold, Silver, gilded Wood, Ivory or Wax, with their : 


bad ſubjected to the Roman Empire. Afterwards was 
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able Ovation: A Pipe being the Enſign of Peace, ani 
Myrtle the Tree of Venus, Who, of afl the Deities, ha 
the greateſt Averſion to War and Violence. The Crown; 
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2. In what manner was the greater Triumph, or the 


Triumph properly fo called, ſolemnized in After-ages ? 
A. The Triumph for Land Battles were diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe for Naval n Whenever a Ge. 
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Rome, nor approach it but at a certain Diſtance, till this - #2 
Honour had been granted or. refuſed him, He after. u. 


r 
. 


the Letters were read. After this the Centurions and e 
other Officers of the Army affirmed with an Oath, that 
this Relation was true, and that the Enemy had loſt up-: 
wards of five thouſand Men, a Triumph not being al- 


Triumph; and appointed a Day for ſolemnizing it. On 
this Day the triumphant General, crowned with Laurel, x. 
and holding a Branch of that Tree in his Right hand, 
firſt made a Speech to the People and Soldiers who were 


his Preſents and Part of the Spoils taken from the Ene- 
my. In the mean time ſome Senators, preceded by the 
Serjeants, opened the March, and were followed by the 


The conquered Cities and Nations were repreſented in 
Names and Inſcriptions in capital Letters. There alſo 


were carried the Figures of the moſt remarkable Rivers 
and Mountains, .and of the Places which the Conqueror 


ſeen the Gold or Silver Plate taken from the vanquiſhed M 
Monarchs, The Prieſts aſſiſted on this Occaſion, and led 


Oxen, (adorned with Ribbons and Garlands) deſigned for 


the Sacrifice, and ſometimes their Horns were gilded. 
Theſe were followed by Chariots, whereon lay the Crowns 
5 1. Ss and 
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W$:queror to adorn his Triumph. The captive Mo- 
ons and Generals, bound with Gold or Silver Chains, 


c 
4 


0 their Heads ſhaved, to denote their Captivity, ac- 
Inpanied this Pomp. Then appeared ſeveral Officers 
the Army, followed by many others, who carried the 


eror himſelf was ſeen, ſeated on a two-wheel'd Ivory 
n ariot adorned with Gold, and drawn by four white 
r Worſes harneſſed fide by fide. This was during the Re- 


% oblic, but afterwards, ſome employed Elephants, as 


e rhers, again, Stags, as Aurelian, An Officer, who 
"Mood behind the Conqueror, uſed to cry aloud, Remem- 


5 1 4 
er that then art a Man; leſt, dazzled by the Splendor 


pf his Triumph, he ſhould think himſelf more than 
*WHortal. The Conqueror's Crown was firſt of Laurel. a 


ranch of which he carried in his Right-hand; and in 
pis left he held an Ivory Scepter with a little golden Ea- 
le at the top. Before and after his Chariot came thoſe 


> ho carried the Perfumes and played on Inſtruments. 


„ 


he Conqueror was preceded by his Friends and Rela- 
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cloſed by the Generals, the reſt of the Officers, and the 


ig 


pof the Conqueror, This whole Proceſſion, which be- 


gan without the City, entered Rome by the triumphal 


Sate, and proceeded along the Way appointed for it, 
XX which was adorned with a great Number of triumphal 
"XxX Arches; and in this Order they went to the Capitol, 


where, after the Conqueror had offered a Crown to Fu- 


7 7 piter, particularly the Spoils called Opima Spolia, (when 
ſuch had been won) a Sacrifice was offered to Jupiter; a 


= 2 Entertainment was given, and afterwards the 


onqueror was conducted to his Palace, In the moſt 


| flouriſhing Times of the State, the Pomp and Magnifi- 


cence of this Solemnity laſted ſeveral Days, as the Tri- 


= vmphs of Q. Flaminius, Julius and Auguſtus Cæſar. The 
XZ Crowns worn in the Triumph were called Corone Marti. 


& TranſaQions happened about this Period ? 


+ Sceptres which the Provinces had preſented to the 


owns of the conquered Countries. Next, the Con- 


.. Ep ; others Lions and Tygers, as Heliogabalus ; and 


tions carrying Branches of Laurel. The March was 


7 Koman Legions, who ſang congratulatory Airs in honour 


2. To return to our Hiſtory ; what other remarkable 
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4. The Sabines received another orll * * 
tow, ſhow 25 2. En at Cures; the Camarinee 
were ſubdued, and their City cemoli\l # 
ed. Targuin ſtirred up the whole Body of the Latin 
to revolt, but without Succeſs; upon which he ende 
voured to corrupt many of the Slaves and poorer Ron 
Citizens, who were grievouſly oppreſſed by their Cre! 3 | 
tors; but the Plot being diſcovered by Sulpicius, one c 
the Conſuls, he, by an Artifice, drew the Conſpirato 
into the Forum, and put them all to tu 
. Rom. 253- Sword, The Romans having taken F. Y * 
dent, a City of the Latines, the who 
Nation was prevailed upon by Targuin to declare Wu 
againſt Rome. But its poorer Citizens refuſing to en 
| themſelves unleſs their Debts ſhould be remitted, 0 2 1 
Conſuls and Senate endeavoured to reduce them to 
Compliance; but not ſucceeding, they nominated a par, 
_ Uicular Magiſtrate, from whom ſhould lie no Appeal 
and who, for a limited time, ſhould A 
An, Rom. 255. the ſole Governor, He was called Di. 
 tator (from dictando, dictating or com- 
"manding) and Largius Flavius was the firſt, who wa! 
created by the Senate, This was the firſt Intermiſſion of 
the Conſular Power. The Didtator, who alſo was callelf 
Magifter Populi, and Prætor Maximus, was created in the 
Nig Meetiin by the Conſuls without the People; and wa 
* made on ſome ſudden Exigency, or in times il 
Plagues and Famine, His Authority was abſolute, and 
his Edits were obſerved like thoſe of a Deity. He w- 
but ſix Months in Employment, and was not allowed 60 | r 
go out of 7aly; and he made choice of an Officer called 
Magiſter Equitum, who commanded the Cavalry, as the = v 
Diatater did the Roman People. The Dictatorſhip proved 3 t 
[ 
\ 


afterwards the Ruin of the popular State, and occaſioned | 1 85 
the bringing in of Monarchy a ſecond Time. 9 
2. What enſued on this Creation of a Di&ator ? "4 
As. Largius Flavius (who had appointed Spurius Caſ. 3 1 
Ho his Maſter of Horſe) immediately appeared in pub- 
lic with his Rods and Axes befare him, which ſoon put 3 
a ſtop to the ſeditious Clamours of the Multitude. He 
then made a Survey; ; 350, 700 Cys gave in their 3 | 
| | | Names, = 
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1 mes, after which he prevailed with the Latines to 
. Wpend the War, notwithitanding the Oppoſition made 
Targuin, and Mamilius, Tarquin' s Son-in-law, for 
ofe Sakes they had undertaken it. Largius then re- 
ned home with his Army; and after having conduQ- 
—W himſelf with great Wiſdom and Integrity, reſigned 
Dicdatorſnip, upon which the Conſular Power — 
[ Wo place. The Truce being expired, | 

= Ibumius was created Dictator, and Ann. Rom. 257. 
43 3 dth Parties took the Field. The Ro- . 


50 an Army conſiſted of 24,000 Foot, and 1000 Horſe ; 
„a the Enemy of 40,000 Foot, and 3000 Horſe. Titus 
"= $Farquin's Son, commanded the main Body, his Brother 
it eius the Left, and Mamilius the Right. 'The Romans 
mn ere at laſt victorious, and the Battle was fought with 


»Y 3 b much Bravery, that it was reported the Gods were 
Prelent at it, and particularly Caſſor and Pollux mounted 
Zn Milk-white Horſes. Peſfhumius was ſurnamed Regil. 
3 1 22 from the Lake Regillus, 14 Miles from Rome, where 
I the Engagement was fought. The Latines ſuing humbly 
3 3 Wor Peace, it was granted them; and thus ended all the 
1 3 thirteen Years of War, made on account of Targvin, 2 
7 What became of that Monarch? 
Being now the only one that ſurvived of his Family, 
"oF e himſelf abandoned by the Labines, the Herru- 
I Erians, the Sabines, Cc. he retired to Campania, to Ariſſo- 
| en. Prince of Cuma, where he die ſoon after, at 
bon brand are | 
id not a Quarrel ariſe between the Senate and . 
1 75 3 | 
A. Yes ; and it was chiefly owing to the Treatment 
which Debtors met with from their Creditors, by whom 
122 were rigorouſly detained in Priſon. Appius C. 
dius, the Sabine, and Serwilius Priſcus, 
were made Conſuls this Year, the latter Ann. Rom. 2 58. 
bene of a mild, and the former of a 
1 © fiery Diſpoſition. Theſe fought the Yo//ez, and defeated 
them. But Appius Claudius ſtill infiſting that the People 
XX ſhould have their Debts remitted them, and the latter 
being unable to pay them, much leſs the Tributes which 
were laid * them for WERE of the 8 00 | 
olve 


18 
n 
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ſolved to free themſelves from theſe Opprefſions. TH 
had long beheld the Senate with a ſuſpicious Eye. 8- 
this Body uſed their utmoſt Endeavours to get the {18 
preme Authority into their Hands; the People, on t 
other Side, jealous of this Honour and Power, reſolutcl8 
oppoſed the Senate; not to mention that this Oppoſition 
was inflamed by certain Niceties and Scruples with regard 
to Birth and Rank. The Patrician Families thong 
themſelves far ſuperior to the Plebeians, who were there. 
by but the more animated to ſupport one another. The) 


2. What enſued upon theſe Tumult? 
A. M. Valerius, a popular Man, was choſen DiQator, RR 

who prevailed with the People to march againſt the /o//c, 
the Aqui, and Sabines, whom they reduced. But the 
Patrici aus ſtill refuſing to eaſe them, they, by the Advice 
of Sicinius Bellulus, abandoned their Generals, withdrew IM. 
do the other Side of the River Anuio, and fortified them- fre 
ſelves on a Place, called afterwards Mons Sacer, or tbe 
Sacred Hill, on account of the Laws that were made on 
it, by which, among other things, the Perſons of th: 
J'ribunes were declared ſacred and inviolable, Pojthu. 8 
1 ID miugs Cominius, and Spurius Caſſius, Who 
Ann, Rom. 260, had been Conſuls before, and were 
CET SE, equally in favour with the Nobility and Fc. 
Commons, were now elected Conſulss. 
2. How did the Senate act on this occaſion?]m;k 
A. They met ſeveral times, and after very warm De- 
bates between Agrippa Menenius and Valerius on one Side, 
and Appius on the other, they at laſt ſent ſome of the mol! 
Popular old Men to the Mutineers ; among them was 
Menenius, who ſpoke as follows, © Once upon a time 

* the Members of the human Body, obſerving that the 
Belly did not toil as they did, rebelled, and refuſed the 
Alimeſts neceſſary for its Support. Upon this, the 
Members grew weak in proportion as the Belly be- 
came infirm, and ſoon found the need they had of 
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Wt ; becauſe the Belly firſt received the Nouriſhment, 
i of afterwards communicated it to the Members, 
Frnus, ſays he, as the Senate and People form but one 
ud che e Body, they will be deſtroyed by Divi- 
ons, and ſupported by Concord.“ The Multitude 
re very well pleaſed with the Compariſon; but being 
Ecrous to ſecure themſelves from that Thirſt of Power, 
natural.to thoſe who have the Aſcendant, they inſiſted 
on having Magiſtrates choſen from among themſelves, 
o might ſecure them from the Qppreſlion of the Senate 
Wd the ance ; and their Demand was granted ac- 


rdingly. 
"0 9, What was the Name of theſe Magiſtrates ? 
A Tribunes, and were ſo called, becauſe they were 
1 Wcted by the Tribes, or from their being firſt taken 


om among the T'ribunes or Colonels of the Soldiers. 
At firſt but two were appointed, who were Zunirs Brutus 
2 Tad Sicinins Bellulus, the Ring-leaders of the Sedition. 
RM fterwards five were created ; ; and at laſt ten. Theſe 
1M Pere the only Perſons who did not pay Obedience to the 
enate, whole Power, and that of the Nobility, was very 
Y nuch limited by the Creation of theſe Officers. For the 
@1'ribunes, upon pretence of maintaining the Liberties of 
he People, moulded them as they thought proper, and 
Z made them take Impreſſions of all Kinds. They approved 
or rejeRted, at pleaſure, the Decrecs of the Senate and Con. 
buls, and of all other Magiſtrates, except the Dictators. 
log not allowed, at firſt, to enter the Senate Houſe, 
LES they ſtood at the Door of it, where the Deciſions of the 
enate were brought, in order Yor their Examination, 
EB was this afterwards gave riſe to the many Seditions 
which terrified the Senate to a prodigious degr ee. The 
ET afterwards were admitted into the Senate. When the 
EE Tribunes approved a Decree, they ſubſcribed a T; or 
3 wy Words Veto or Vetamus, to forbid the Execution of 
f They procured themſelves to be called Sacreſancti, 
E nnd confirmed this by a Law; fo that 'tv/as reckoned the 
higheſt Impiety to offer them the leaſt Injury, or even 
do interrupt them when they were ſpeaking. The only 
Mark they had of their Office was, "their having a kind 
olf Beadle, called Vater, walk before chem. 1 Roy were 
5 | | not 
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_ cians were afterwards admitted to it, but upon conditin 
of their having been adopted by a P/zbeian, At - 88 
firit Inſtitution of theſe Magiſtrates, the Senate cou 
ſcarce prevail with themſelves to ratify the Plebiſcitc = 
or Ordinances of the People, and employed their . .. 


Tribunes oppoſed an Ordinance of the People (and tha P 
Patricians) it was rendered ineffectual; whence man 1 
time or other, deſtroy itſelf. On the Creation of theo 
| Ariſtocracy to a Democracy, or at leaſt to a Mixture off 


both. The Tribunes were afterwards dach 2 
3 imperious, they aſſembling and diſmiſſing the Senate, a 


0 "_ having leit 7. Largiu to carry on the Siege of 


not allowed to be abfent a whole Day from the ci 


As they were the Defenders and Protectors of the de 1 


ple, their Houſes were to be open Day and Night, in « n 
Aer that they might be addreſſed at all Times; but the 0 
Power was confined to the City. The Plebeian Familia re. 


were long poſſeſſed of the Tribuneſhip, and the Pair 9 e 


moſt Endeavours to annul them. If but one of f 1 
was frequently brought about by the Contrivances of theÞ 1 
were induced to believe, that their Power would, ore 


Tribunes, the Commonwealth was changed from ai 


impriſoning the Conſuls, c. ſo that they often pron 'L | 


the Cauſe of many dangerous Tumults and Seditions, el 
and were the greateſt Diſturbers of the Peace of tbe 1 oY 
State; inſomuch that ſome Authors have called then 3 F I 
_ Peſtes Reipubli ce, on 


o 
e FO 
— 
7 


2 Who were the Afdiles? | : 8 
A. They were as Affitants to dhe = 


ws. Rom. WY Tribunes, (being created at this time) 3 tt 


and had their Name ab Maibus curan- : : E Pl 


. dis. They, at firſt, were two in Number, and choſen annu- FR \ 
ally. Beſides the FunQion above- mentioned, they had ſe- . 
veral of leſſer Note, ſuch as. to attend on the Tribunes of 
the People, and to judge ſome inferior Cauſes by their | 
Deputation; to rectify Weights and Meaſures, prohibit | 


IS * 

ALS 3 

E $5 
7 3 


unlawful Games, c. Other Aailes (choſen from among 
the Patricians) were added about 127 Years after. 


Q. Was not Corioli, the Capital of the Volſei, beſieged 


; by the Romans ? 


A. Pofthumius the Conſul, who commanded the Ro- 


that 
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city, the Beſieged made a Sally; but Caius Mar- 
Done of the greateſt Romans of that Age, purſued 
n to Corioli with an inconſiderable Num ber of Forces, 
ne took it. This noble Action gained him the Sur- 
ee of Coriolanus. He afterwards, in conjunction with 
„ bumins, defeated the Antiales, that were come to ſuc- 


r the Volſci, who by this Overthrow were forced to 
ymiſnon, and made their Peace. The Cenſus was now 


1 
* 


* 


le = chiefly by the Neglect of Tillage during the late Se- : 


ration. 5 „ ; 
he = 2. Did not this again give riſe to great Commotions ? 
ny A Gelen, King of Syraci/e, had granted the Romans 


ty thouſand Meaſures of Corn, halt of which was as a 
ee Gift, and the Remainder was fold at a very cheap 
ate. The People were perſuaded, that the Corn would 
Pe ſold to them upon the ſame eaſy 'Ferms for which it 
Pad been bought, and the eleemoſynary Corn be diſtri- 
buted among them; but Coriolanus, who was attached 
1 Ro the Patriciaus, took this opportunity to revenge him- 
„elf of the People who had retuſed him the Conſulate ; 
and told the Senators, that to indulge the Populace in 
ell their Demands, was to betray the Patricians, and 
only heighten the Inſolence of the former; that ever 
ſince the Creation of the Tribunes, the Power of the 
People augmented daily; and that it was the Duty of 
the Senate to ſuppreſs the Tribuneſhip, rather than yield 
to their Remonſtrances, whoſe only 'Tendency was to 
ruin the Authority of the Senate and Conſuls. He ex- 
£22 hibited, in the moſt odious Colours, the Haughtineſs and 
laſolence of the People, who imagined that they were 
licenſed to commit moſt iniquitous Actions; and wha, 
on the ſlighteſt Occaſions in which they thought them 
ſelves injured, immediately made an Inſurrection, from 
2 a Suppoſition that they were dreaded. . 
>) What followed upon this ? Eu _ 
A. The Tribunes finding that Coriolanus's Opinion was 
going to prevail, informed the People of ig, and em- 
ployed their utmoſt Endeavours to make them take up 
WE: gl | Arms, 


throw him headlong from the Tarpeian Rock. This. 
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Arms. All their Hatred then fell on Corio/anus, w n: 
the Tribunes ſummoned to appear, in order to dec! 
What he had urged before the Senate. But Coriclan 
ſo far from obeying the Summons, drove away the 8 

jeants who were ſent to him, without condeſcending (= 
make them the leaſt Anſwer. Upon this the Tribune 
attended by the Aailes, went to ſeize him, but they ve 
repulſed by the young Patricians, who were gather 
round Coriolanus, and obliged to return bac. 

Did he appear before the Aſſembly of the People 

A. He came to it the next Day; when his grace 
Relation of the ſeveral eminent Services he had done hi 
Country; his ſhewing his Body covered with Scars; a 
the Lamentations of thoſe whom be had ſaved in 11:8 
Wars, made ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion on the People, cb 
they all cried, © he ſhould be releaſed,” But Decius, oũ16 
of the Tribunes, and Sicinius, another of that Body, ha. 
ing inveighed before againſt Coriolanus, declared aloud , 
that Coriolanus was ſentenced to die by the Tribunc:, 
for having aimed at Soyereignty and Tyranny, by d. 
_ viding among his Friends the Booty he had got in hu 


late Incurſion into the Territories of Antium. Ard there. pic 
upon they commanded the AÆdiles to ſeize him, and Pen 


Sentence would have been executed, had not the Sera“? 
and Patricians reſcued him from the Adilis. It was ne 
vertheleſs decreed, , but againſt the Opinion of A4#/iu e 

Claudius, that he ſhould be tried a ſecond Time; when, - 

being judged by the P eople, he was condemned to per. Fi 
etual Baniſhment. This was the firſt Sentence paſſed 

b the People upon a Patrician, RS 

' 9, Whither did Coriolanus retire? . 
A. To the FVolſci, over whom Accius Tullius was Gene- h. 

ral, and Cortolanus exhorted them to make War againt i 
the Romans. Soon after this, he, in Wl 

Ann. Rom. 263. in Conjunction with the Volſcian Gene- ie 

e ral, headed their Troops, and, after. 
ſeizing upon ſeveral Towns, came and encamped at 4 | 

Cluilius's Ditch, five Miles from Rome. Coriolanus hal Pa 
now the ſole Command of half the Forces. Hither Wai 
Ambaſſadors came thrice to him, who promiſed * EM 
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| x lay down his Arms; but they all returned without 
Wing able to obtain any other condition than this, viz. 


now would have carried his reſentment to the utmoſt 
akt, had not Yerzria his Mother, and Volumnia his 
ie, accompanied by a great number of Ladies of the 


I am come to a Son or an Enemy.” Others relate, 


11M ectoric to move her Son, cried, “ that he ſhould 
e not tir a Foot towards the treading down of his 


mo Country, without firſt trampling upon the dead Body 


of her who brought him into the World.” At theſe 
WF ords Corio/anus threw himſelf about her Neck, and 


— id aloud, O Mother, you have gain'd the Victory, 


29 


tive to myſelf.” Coriolanus had been waited upon 


ents and Habits, and who, in a Solemn Proceſſion, 


© Dc Volſei into their own Country, N 
2. What befel Coriolauus afterwards? - | 
A. Tullius, who now envied his Glory, repreſented 


1 his to the Voſſci as the moſt treaſonable Act againſt them, 


gainſt the conſent of the greateſt part of the Volſci, 
Pho gave him honourable Interment, adorning his Tomb 


i 


U 


2 ; tons. LES: 5 
2. Did not Spurius Cafſins come to a fatal End? 
A. Being grown inſolent by his three e 


; gait of which was over the Volſci and 
lei) he was reſolved to pulh on his deſign of Sove- 
3 „ teigoty 


is Demands ſhould be granted, ee he would 


=” it they ſhould gratify the Voſci in all their Demands. 


*KÞ&h\eft Diſtinction, come to him. He was ftruck at 
ir approach, when going to embrace his Mother, ſhe 
ed, before you embrace me, let me know whether 


Wt Veturia, after applying the utmoſt Power of her 


"> molt fortunately for my Country, but moſt deſtruc- 


fore, by the Pontifices, Prieſts, Governors of re- 
Foious Houſes, and Augurs, all in their proper Orna. 


„ Feoo'd in the molt humble manner for an Accommo- 
ation, but all in vain. After this he marched back 


And cauſed him to be murdered, without ſcarce allow- 
Iyg him time to ſpeak for himſelf. However, this was 


1 ich arms and Trophies as a great General; and the 
Noman Women were permitted to mourn ſor him ten 


F onſulſhips and his two Triumphs, (the Ann. Rom. 268. 
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reignty ; and the more to ingratiate himſelf with the 


People, he propoſed the Diviſion of ſome lately-conquer'd 
Lands among the meaner Sort ; and afterwards made a 


Speech, in which he expatiated on the great Services he 


had done his Country, concluding with theſe Words, 
„% That ſince he had already taken charge of the Com. 
« monwealth, it was but juſt and realonable that he 


« ſhould continue it.” This Propoſal, with regard to- 


the conquer'd Lands, was ſtrongly oppoſed in the Senate, 
and created Fears and jealouſies; but the Forwardneſs of 
the Plebeians, and the Diſturbances that were like to 
enſue, made the Senate, after a great Variety of Debates, 
to publiſh their Reſolution, “ for dividing the Lands 
among the Commons; excluding withal, all new Allies 
% and Aſſociates, as having no reaſon to expect any ſhare 
, of the Lands conquer'd before their time,” This was 
the famous Agrarian Law, according to which the Lands 
were to be divided among the People, but it was re- 
jected. The Year after Spurius's third Conſulſhip, he was 
arraign'd by the Luxfors for aſpiring to ſovereign Power; 
and notwithitanding the Speeches he mage, his Serviccs, 
and the Interceſſion of his Friends, he was thrown down 
the Tarpeian Rock. Many, were for having the Puniſk. 
ment extended to his Children, but this Severity was diſ- 
approved. From this time, it was a Law at Rome not 
to puniſh Children for their Fathers Crimes, till the 
Wars between Marius and Sy a. 
9. Whatother Tranſactions happen'd about this time? 
A. The Commons were very urgent for the Execution 
olf the Agrarian Law, but were as ſtropgly oppoled by 
the Senate, whence great Tumults enſued ; the Flebeiuns 
refuſing, at firſt, to enliſt themielves. The Kon ans en- 
gaged afterwards in ſeveral Wars, but of no great con- 


ſequence, with the Volſei, Mgqui, and ſoon after with the | 


 Veientes, The Cont-ſts between the Conſuls and Tri- 
bunes, concerning the Agrarian Law, continued near 
* five Years, which occaſioned mighty Feuds, in the midſt 

whereof the Yeentes marched againſt Reme, Cas Fi 
ius and Titus Virginius were then Conſals. The Yeen'e; 
making Incurſions almoſt to the Walls of Nome, 

the Senate was reduced to great Extremities, when the 
i | | | Whole 
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whole Family of the Fabii, which conſiſted of 306 Men, 
offered generouſly to guard the Frontiers at their own 
Charge. Theſe illuſtrious Perſonages, with their Clients 
and Friends, making in all 4000, fortified themſelves in 
a Caſtle, called by them Cremera, from a little River of 
that Name, on which it ftood, nigh the Frontiers of the 
Viientes, whence they, for along time, greatly annoyed 


that People, but were at laſt killed by a Stratagem. 
For the Enemy cauſing ſeveral heads of Cattle and flocks 
of Sheep to be driven to the neighbouring Places, and 


lying in Ambuſcade, the Fabii unhappily marched our, 


and were all cut to Pieces, though, at firſt, by forming | 


themſelves into a Wedge, they got to the ſummit of a 
Hill, and there, tho' ſurrounded by the Enemy, they yet 
made a prodigious havock. According 

to Livy, none of this Family ſurvived, Aux. Rom. 276. 
except one Youth, from whom atter- | | 


wards ſprung Fabius Maximus; but Dionyſius can ſcarce 
give credit to this Tradition. This happened under the 
Conſulate of Horatius and Menemius, the latter of whom 1 
met with a ſignal Overthrow from the Yezentes. The 


Romans were ſo ſenſibly affected with the Loſs, that they 
rank'd this Day among the Nei, or unlucky ones; and 
| the Gate called before Carmentale, through which theſe 
generous Warriors paſſed, was named Scelerata. On the 

morrow the Enemy entered the Roman Territories, and 

poſſeſſed themſelves of the Hill Janiculum, two Miles 


from Rome, to the great Prejudice and Diſhonour of the 
City: However, Horatius the other Conſul overthrew 


the Veientes twice, and yet could not 

wholly diſlodge them: But, the Yearaf- Ann, Rom. 277. 
ter, Serwilius and Vi irginius, two experi- 

enced Warriors, being appointed Conſuls, cleared the Fo 
niculum of the Enemy, and made them retire in great diſ- 
order to their Territories. The War was {till carried on 
againſt the Yeientes, who, two Years after, were ſo much 


weaken d, that they were obliged to ſue for Peace; and a 


Truce for forty Years was granted them. 

2. Was not the quarrel concenung the dgrarias Law 
g again revived | 5 oo 
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52 ROMAN HISTORY. 
Ai. This was owing chiefly to Gen- 
Ann, Rom, 280. tius, one of the Tribunes, who boldly 
9 ty  impeached Manlius and Furius, the late 
. Conſuls; but the Proſecution was ſtopt by Genutins's | 
Death. The Sedition, however, broke out again by the 
Violence of the Conſuls, who would force one Volero, a 
turbulent Fellow, and formerly an Officer, to enliſt him- 


. ſelf for a common Soldier; and, upon his Refuſal, ordered | ; 1 


him to be ſtripped and ſcourg'd. But Volero fled to the 
Tribunes, who protected him, and inveighed ſtrongly 
againſt the Tyranny of the Conſuls. The People now 
turned their Thoughts from the Lands, and raiſed freſh 
Quarrels concerning their Liberties and Privileges. And 
Volero, the Year after, getting himſelf elected one of the 
Tribunes, the more to retrench the Power of the Conſuls, 
propos d a Law for holding the Aſſemblies of Tries, in- 


ſtead of that of the Curiæ, called Comitia Curiata; which 


was ſo contrived as to take in greater Numbers, and to 


give the Commons much more Power and Privilege than 


formerly. However, /e/ero did not then ſucceed in his 
Deſign, but being created Tribune a ſecond time, and A5. 


Pius Claudius, the Son of Applus, and Quintius Capitoſnus, 


appointed Con ſuls; Appius oppoſed the Commons with ſo 


much Vigour, that the Tribunes commanded him to de- : 


part the Aſſembly, when great Quarrels enſued, which 

yet were pacified by Quinlius. A few Days aſter, the 

Tribunes and the People ſeiz'd on the Capitol; but Quin 
tius prevailing with them to refer this Law to the Senate's 
Diſcretion, this Body, after many long Debates, permitted 
ns it to be put to the Comilia, and accord- 

Ann. Rom. 282. ingly it was paſſed. This was called 

22422 the Comitia Tributa, where all the free 

| Romans voted according to,their Tribes; whereas in the 
Comitia Curiata, none were allowed to vote but the Inha- 


bitants of Rame. The moſt material Diſference between 


the two Comitias was this; in the Curiata, fuch Matters 
were debated on, and confirmed by the Suffrages of the 
Curiæ, as the Senate had firſt decreed ; but in the Tributa, 

all Things were carried on without once conſulting the Se- 

nate, and wholly determined by the Votes of the I'ribes 

gathered apart, This new Law greatly increaſed the 
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Power and Authority of the Plebeians ; brought many 


Patricians into Danger; and proved the Ruin of Appius. 


who was arraign'd by the Tribunes ; but killed himſelf | 


before the Day appointed for his Trial. 


'9. Did not the A#gui, the Sabines, and Holle engage ; 


in War about this Time with the Romans ? 
A. Yes; and the latter had generally 


the Advantage, and particularly took Ann, Rom. 284. 


Antium from the Yolſci, A dreadful 


Plague broke out in Rome, which ſwept away nomberloly | 
Multitudes, and among the reſt the two Conſuls. The 
qui and Yolſci being very much weaken'd, the Year fol- 
lowing, Yolumnius and Camerinus, the two Conſuls, em- 
ploye their Endeavours to check the exorbitant Power of 
the Tribunes, who made great Complaints, becauſe the 

Roman Laws were yet unwritten; and, upon this, pro- 


E a Law, wiz. That ten Men ſhould be choſen in a 
awful Aſſembly, to publiſh Laws concerning all public 


and private Tranſactions; however, they did not ſucceed 
on this Occaſion, by reaſon of the vigorous Oppoſition 
made by the young Patricians. The Diviſions till in- 
creaſing, Herdonius a Sabine, with 4000 

Men, aſſiſted by the Slaves in Rome, Ann, Rom 293. 
ſeized on the Capitol But Valerius, one 

ol the Conſuls at that time, aſſaulting it vigorouſly on all 
Sides, took it, he being ſlain in the Attack. | 

EI ſhould be glad to have ſome Account of Ruintins | 


Cincinnatus ? 


4. This illuſtrious Roman 1 ſold almoſt all his Eſtate, . 


to reimburſe the Sureties that were bound for his Son 


C/o Quintius, who had fled into Hetruria; and Cincin- 
natus himſelf was retired from the World. The Plebeians 
being ſtill very arrogant, the Senators, to ſtrengthen their 


Intereſt, reſolved tochuſe Cincinnatus Conſul. The Meſ- 


ſenger found him very meanly dreſſed, and hard atPlough. 
Being ſaluted by the Name of Conſul, inveſted with Pur- 
ple, and honoured with the Faſces and other Inſignia of 
Magiſtracy, he was deſired to ſet out for Rome; but, after 

a little Pauſe, he ſaid wich Tears, For this Year my 
poor little Field muſt be unſown, and we ſhall be in 
" danger of being reduced to Want.“ Being arrived in 
| 5 8 the 
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54 ROMAN HISTORY. 

the City, he reſtrained the Tribunes from preferring the 
Law, and ingratiated himſelf with the Commons: and 

after the Expiration of his Conſulſhip, returned to his 
rural Cot, and his former laborious Life. The Aqui and 

Velſei being excited to revolt by Gracchus Clælius, who 
; greatly diſtreſſed the Roman Army, 
Ann. Rom. 295, Quintius Cincinnatus was choſen Dicta- 
0 tor, who engaging Clælius, forced his 
whole Army to yield at Difcretion, All were made Pri- 
ſoners of War, and Quintius, in token of their Servitude, 
_ _ obliged them to paſs under the Jugum, which was two 
Spears ſet up, and a third laid acroſs, in the Form of a 
Gallows. After taking Corbio, a confiderable Town, 
from the Enemy, he returned to Rome with a more mag- 
nificent Triumph than any before him. Immediately 
after he reſigned his Office ; and when the Senate and 
his Friends would have enriched him with public Lands, 

Plunder, and Contributions, he refuſed them, and re- 

„ turned to his rural Hut, and humble 
Ann. Rom. 296. Courſe of Life. The Year following, 

the Sabines, with the qui, retook 
Corbio, on which Occaſion the Tribunes were increaſed 
to ten, after which a ſucceſsful War was carried on a- 
Fgainſt the laſt mentioned PeopllOwee. 
2. How did the Tribunes behave after this ? 

A. Very inſolently, they even pretending to aſſemble 
the Senate by their own Authority, and carried their Ar- 
rogance ſo far, as to reſolve to arraign the Conſuls, but 
were prevented from proceeding. However, they were 
fully determined to prefer the Agrarian Law, and ap- 


pointed a Day for the Comitia. Here ſeveral of the ; 


Plebeians expatiated on the great Services they had done 
the Commonwealth, and among others Siccius Dentatus, 
who made ſo artful a Speech, Har the Plebei ans were al- 
moſt tranſported with him. But the Patricians defeated 
his Deſigns, fo that the Law, with regard to the Diviſion 
of Lands, could not be paſſed. Siccius Dentatus occa- 
_ Loned the obtaining a ſignal Victory over the Aqui, and 
F was made one of the Tribunes, A Law | 
un. one 299. was then paſſed in the Centeriata Co- 
'mitia, © That all Magiſtrates ſhould have Power to 
NOS JFF « puniſh 
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« puniſh ſuch as violated their Authority, but not by any 
% Fine exceeding two Oxen or thirty Sheep ;? which 
Law pleaſed the People; and Matters being now a little 
quieted, all the Inhabitants of Rome in general began to 
conſider of ways and methods to ſettle the Government 


more firmly, and to prevent all dangerous Diviſions for 


the future. Upon this it was agreed, that Ambaſladors 

| ſhould be ſent to the Grecian Cities in zaly, and to Athens, 
to bring from thence the moſt excellent Laws, and ſuch 
as might be beſt conducive to the Proſperity of the 
Commonwealth. Po! bhumius, Sulpitius, and Manlius were 
appointed for this great Deſign; and two Years after the 
Ambaſladors returned with their Laws, ſoon after which _ 
it was agreed, That ten Men from among the principal 
„ Senators ſhould be choſen, whoſe Power, continuing 
a Year, ſhould be the ſame with that of Kings and 
Conſals, and this without any Appeal; and that all 
0 Magiſtrates ſhould lay dowt their Authority, till they _ 
might be renewed according to the Laws.” The 
Conſuls eleR, then reſigning their Office, were incorpo- 
rated into the Decemvirate; and the Tribunes, Adiles, 


Quæſtors, Sc. were diveſted of all 
Power and Authority. This was as Ami. Rom. 302. 


remarkable a Change of Government Bef. Chriſt 450. 


as that from Kings to Conſuls, and was the cet In- 5 
termiſſion of the Conſular Power. 


BOOK II. Chap. II. 


The CONSULAR STATE. 


: From rhe Creation of the Decemviri 40 the fir | 
Punic or Carthaginian War, 


Containing 187 Years. 
(Ax. Rom. 302. ) 


N 7H O were appointed Decemwiri? 8 
| A. Appius Claudius and Genutius, the late : 
Cenis elect; Peſibumius, Sulpitius, and Manlius, the 
three Ambaſſadors; ; Sextus and Romulius, formerly Con- 
ſols; wich Julius, Vetus ius. and Horatius, all Senators. 


.D 4 1 Theſe 
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Theſe agreed, that only one of them at a time ſhould 


have the Faſces, and other Conſular Ornaments ; ſhould 
aſſemble the Senate, confirm Decrees, and act in all Re- 


 tpedis as ſupreme Me giſtrate. To this Honour they were 


to ſucceed by turns till the Vear was expired; and the 
reſt were obliged to differ very little in their Habits from 
private Perfons, that the People might not ſuſpe& them 


of aiming at Tyranny and abſolute Power. The Decem- 


wiri expoſed to public View, the ſame Year, the ten 


Tables of the Laws, collected from thoſe of Greece, and 
the Cuſtoms of their own Country. Being approved, a 
Senatus Conſullum paſſed for the ratifying of them. Ihe 
Tribunes confirmed this Decree, and then ten Braſs Pil- 
lars were erected in the Forum, on which theſe Laws 
were engraved. The People ſeemed well pleaſed, during 


the firſt Vear, with the Government of theſe Magiſtrates; 
but perceiving that ſomething was ſtill wanting to the 


Perfection of thoſe Laws, new Decemwviri, with the 
Conſent of the Senate and People. were created, to cor- 
rect the ten Tables, and govern the Commonwealth the 


ſucceeding Year. 


9. How did theſe new Magiſtrates behave Etta 


A. They corrected the Laws, and added two Pillars to 
the other ten, whence theſe Laws were called the Laws 
of the twelve Tables, they containing Matters of the 
rooms Policy, and excelling the Libraries of all Philo- 


ophers. They were divided into three Parts; the firſt 


whereof contained the Things belonging to the Reli- 

gion of the Romans ; the ſecond, the Particulars relating 

to the Public; and the third, the Rights of private Per- 
ſons. The Interpretation of theſe Laws was called 7s 

_ Ciwile, or Civil Law; and the Caſes compoſed out of 
theſe Laws, Adiones Juris, or Caſes at Law, Thereſt 

of the Roman Laws, that were either before or after 
theſe, were of four kinds, viz. Plebiſcitum, made by the 
Authority of the Plebeians without the Senate; an Edict 


of a Magiſtrate, called Fus Honorarium ; Senatus Conſul- 


tum, or an Ordinance of the Senate by their ſole Autho- 
_ Tity ; and, laſtly, that called Prizcipalis Conſlitutip, enatt- 


ed by the Prince or Emperor. 


2. Pray return to. the Decemviri? 
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The CONSULAR STATE «57 
A. They continued themſelyes in Power for the Year 
following, which was the third Decemvirate, and 


 Contentions enſued, the Sabines and Zgui beginning to 


invade the Roman Territories. The Decemuiri made 
the People foon feel the Effects of their "Fyranny. They 


had bound themſelves by an Oath to be unanimous in 


all their Actions; to inveſt themſelves with ſupreme 


Power, and to poſſefs, at the ſame time, the like Privi- 
leges and Honours. And being thus both Legiſlators 
and Judges, many Citizens were put to Death unjuſtly, 


and others illegally deprived of their Eſtates ; whoſe 


Cauſes they all formally judged, that they might make 


the greater Show and Pretence of Juſtice, In a ſhore 


time, the greateſt Part of the Citizens were alſo corrupt- 


ed; and ſuch as were moſt offended at the extravagant 


Actions of the Decemwviri, withdrew themſelves, waiting 


for a new Creation of Magiſtrates. One of the Decemviri 


{ Appius Claudius) fell diltratedly in Love with Virginia, 
a Maiden of exquifite Beauty, and as conſpicuous for her 
Chaſtity, Daughter of Yirginius, a Plebeian, who was 
then in the Army lying at 4/gidum againſt the gui. 


Claudius, not being allowed, by his own Laws, to marry 


Virginia, ſuborn'd one of his Clients, to challenge her 
for his Slave, in order that he Claudius] might enjoy 
her by that means; and the Affair being try'd before 
that Decemwvir, he adjudyed her to his Client. Virginiun, 
hearing of this, left the Camp, and came immediate 
to Rome ; when finding, that his Daughter had been 
given away as a Slave, he deſired to be allowed to 
This being granted, he 
took Virginia aſide, and plunging a Dagger into her Bo- 
fom, cry d, O Daughter, this is the only way left me 
to ſer thee at Liberty, and for thee to be unſpotted.““ 
Then throwing up his angry Eyes to the Tribunal, he 
cry'd, “ Appius, thou Tyrant, with this Blood I doom 


tpeak to her but once more. 


« thee to certain Death.“ With the Knife he ran thro? 


the City, and afterwards rode to the Camp with his 
_ Cloaths all bloody, when he perſuaded the Soldiers to. 
revolt from the Ten. The Army retired immediately to 


Mount Aventine, (which was the ſecond Separation of 


the Plebeiaus) but upon the Promiſe that the Decemwviri 
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538 ROMAN HISTORY. 
| ould be aboliſhed, the People returned to the City. 


The Decemwiri being then called to account, Appius was 
committed to Priſon, no Bail being allowed him; and, 


before he came to. his Trial, was found dead, but by 


what means is uncertain. Oppins, the next. to him in 
Guilt, murdered himſelf in Priſon, and the reſt of the 


| eight baniſhed themſelves. Valerius and Horatius were 


appointed Conſuls, notlong after which 
i Ann. Rom. 304. a Law was made, for receiving the Pri- 


vilege of Triumph from the People. 


this ? 


A. After the Romans had ated on a War with no 


great Succels, durin ing. 0 three Years, againſt the Volſci and 


| gui, theſe, at laſt, met with a ſignal 
Ann. Rom. 308. Overthrow from Quintin: and Furius the 


then Conſuls. The Tribunes growing 


5 more and more turbulent, a Law was 
5 Ann. Rom. 309. moe in their Favour, (to the great 


iſguſt of the Senate) to permit the 


N Marriages of Patricians with Plebeians. And, upon the 
People's being diſpleaſed with the Conſular 'State, and 


Ann. Rom. 310. mighty Feuds ariſing, three new Ma- 


giſtrates, called Tribuni Militum, er 
Military Tribunes, were created, which was the third In- 


termiſſion of the Power above- el. 
9. Who were the firſt Military Tribunes P 


A. Sempronius Atratinus, Clælius Siculus, and Anilus 


Longus, who were all Patricians. Theſe Tribunes were 
afterwards increaſed to four, and at laſt to fix. And tho' 
they had the Authority and /r/gnia of Conſuls, yet their 
Number, together with the Mixture of Plebeians, which 
afterwards intruded in, made their Privilege ſeem ſome- 
what different and inferior. The three Military Tribunes 
above mentioned were obliged to lay down their Em- 


_ Ployments in leſs than eight Weeks, the Augurs hav- 
ing found a Flaw in their Election, and Conſuls were 
ok. "Theſe finding the public Buſineſs increaſe 


to eaſe themſelves, cauſed two Cen- 
Lum. Rom. 311. ſors to be created. Theſe Magi- 


Arates, v who made no great 9 at firſt, ſoon 
became 


. What remarkable Tranſactions 8 Ee 19 25 
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became extremel y conſiderable. Papirius and Sempronius, 
both Patricians, were the firſt Cenſors; and theſe high 


Officers were for near 100 Years choſen from among the 


Patricians, till the Plebeians found their Way to this, as 
they did to all other Offices, The Roman Colonies had 
afterwards their Sub-Cenſors. | 


9: What other remarkable Tranſactions happened : 


about this Time? | | 


A. Geganius, the Conſul, gained a very memorable 


Victory over the Volſci, for which a noble Triumph was 
decreed him; Clulius, the Volſcian General, being led 
before the Chariot. Three Years after, Sp. Malius, a 


wealthy Knight, began to affect Popularity, and by that 


means to aſpire to the Sovereignty. Upon this Quintius 
Cincinnatus, now Fourſcore, was choſen DiQtator, who ap- 
pointed Servilius Abala for his Maſter 


of the Horſe, The Dictator ſummon'd ns. Rom. 21 6- 
Malius to appear, which he refuſing, 4ha/a ſet upon 
him in the Forum, and killed him. The Tnbunes exaſ- 
perated at the Death of their great Friend Mælius, pro- 
cured Military Tribunes to be created, inſtead of Conſuls, 
the following Year. The Inhabitants of Fidenæ revolt 
ing. the Senate ſent Ambaſſadors to that City, to enquire. 
into the Reaſons of it; but the Fiderares treacherouſly 
murdered them, upon which Conſuls were again choſen, 


Mamercus /Emilius being appointed 


Dictator, to carry on the War againſt Ann. Rom. 316. 
the Veientes, he obtained a great Victory 
over the Enemy, in which Engagement Cornelius Caſſus, 
a Tribune in the Army, flew King Tolumnius with his 
own Hand, and therefore obtained the Honour of the 
Opima Spolia, or Royal Spoils, which were the only 
Spoils of that kind fince Romulus's Time. Two Years 
after this, Rome was afflicted with a grievous Peſtilence. 


The Veientes threatening to deſtroy 
Rome, AEmilius was again elected 
Dictator; but that People not being able to procure 


Ann. Rom. 319. 


any Aid, Amilius had little Employment abroad; and 
therefore reſolving to do ſomething at home, he reduced 
the Duration of the Cenſorſhip to one Year and a half, 
which before was five Years. Hence the Cenſors took 
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&©6 ROMAN HISTORY. 
an occaſion to remove him out of his Tribe, at which 
the Plebeians were ſo much offended, that they again 
_ procured the Election of Military 7 ribunes, in which, 
_ notwithſtanding the great Induſtry of the Tribunes of 
the People, they could not get one Pleleian to be choſen, 
Which very much exaſperated the Populace. 
Were not the Conſuls brought in again? 
A. Two Years after. Pofthumius | 
5 Ann. Rom. 2 0 Tubero being made Dictator, defeatd 
2 the Aqui and Volſei, and obtain'd a Tri- 
„ umph. After there had been Conſuls 
Fe Rom, 326. four Years, the Commons cauſed four | 
5 | Military Tribunes to be elected, but ſtill 
they were not able to bring about their 
Ann, Rom. 3 27. Deſigns. Zmilius being choſen Dicta- 
tor a third Time, and appointing Ca. 
above mention'd, his Maſter of Horſe, they overthrew | 
the Veientes, and Fidenæ was again taken and plunder'd. 
During eight Years after, the Commonwealth was go. 
verned ſometimes by Conſuls, and at other times by 
Military 8 The Quzſtors, who had been but 
, _ two in Number, were now increaſed to 
2 Ann. Rem 335. four, The Military Tribunes ſtill con- 
__ tinuing, the Slaves conſpired to fire the 
2 City, and ſeize on the Capitol; but the Plot was found 
out very ſeaſonably, and great Rewards were beſtowed 
on the Diſcoverers After this, the Commons obtained 


— have three Quzſtors created out of their Body, who 


were the firſt Plebeian Quzſtors that 
Ann. Rom. 344. were ever in Roms. The Pairiciansand | 
Plebeiaus were reconciled in {ome mea- 
ſure, by means of the great Plunder of Anxur, taken 


from the Poſe; ; but particularly by a Decree of the Se- 


nate, ordering the Payment of the Soldiers to be made 
in Braſs, Money, till which every Soldier bore his own 
9 Expences in the War, as was before re- 
5 An Eon, 347. lated; and this was the firſt Time that 
de Roman Soldiers were paid. The Ro- 
man Doane: were now increaſed very conſiderably. 

2 Did not this People ang © on Wer Ne ie Hei 
autes with great Vigous 1 9 


| TIP 
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A. Veii was a very large, ſtrong, rich City, and had 
not only been many Years the Rival of Rome, but had 
always behaved ſo perfidiouſly, that a complete Revenge 
was now judged neceſſary. The Rawans 
therefore inveſted Veii, but found it fo Ann. Rom. 347, 
ſtrong, that they were forced to conti- 95 3 
nue the Siege both Winter and Summer, the Soldiers 
lying under Beaſt-ſkins. The Tribunes 5 
murmuring at this, they procured the Ann. Rom. 348. 
Military Tribunes to be increaſed fromm 
four to ſix. Some time after, they revived the antient 
Conteſt with reſpect to the Agrarian Law; and the ſame 
Vear, after much Pains and Trouble, they prevailed ſo 
far as to get Licinius Caluus, a Pl. 
beian, to be choſen a Conſular Tribune. Ann. Rom. 3 5 3. 
They were highly pleaſed with this, it : 
being the firſt Time that the Commons could get a Share 
in the high Offices of State. The Siege growing very 
tedious, Faris Camillus, who had been Cenſor, and one 
of the Military Tribunes, was appointed 
Dictator, who accordingly. ſet out for Ann. Rom. 35 7. 


Vieii. Camillus, finding it would be ver 
difficult to ſtorm it, ſecretly dug a Mine with prodigious 
Labour; after which, a Party of Men entering by it, they 

ſoon poſſeſſed themſelves of the City, to the great Sur- 
prize of the Beſieged. Camillus, ſeeing the lamentable 

State to which ſuch a flouriſhing Place was reduced, burſt 
into Tears, and beſought the Gods, that if the preſent 

_ Proſperity of the Romans mult neceſſarily be balanced by 

| ſome Misfortune, it might fall on him, and not on his 


Country. Camillus, at his Return, was honoured: with a 


Triumph, on which occaſion he cauſed his Chariot to 
be drawn by four white Horſes, which was judged an 
Innovation, ſuch Horſes being looked upon as peculiar 
ARE. ͤuũ 46d 
2. What happened after this? „ 
A. A Propoſal was made by the Tribunes, for divid- 
ing the Senate and People in two Parts, one of which 
ſhould continue in Rome, and the other remove to Vai, 
and ſettle there; but this Motion was over - ruled by Ca- 
millus, whereby he incurred the Hatred of many of the 
N aL he ne ey OE 
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Plebeians, which was very much inflamed by the follow. 
ing Incident, This General had folemn]y vowed to de- 
dicate the tenth Part of the Spoils to Apollo, in caſe he 


ſhould take Veli; but afterwards neglected his Vow. Ihe ; f 


Senate being informed by the Aruſpices (whofe Office was 
to inſpect Beaſts offer d in Sacrifice, and from them to 
pronounce the Succeſs of any Enterprize) that the Gods 
were angry becauſe of this Omifſion, decreed that every 
Soldier ſhould give the tenth Part of his Share of the 
Plunder, which created great Murmurings. It being af. 
terwards reſolved that a Vaſe ſhould be ſent to D-/phos ; 
and there being little Gold in the City, the Reman La- 
dies aſſembled together, and gave their Ornaments, a- 
mounting to eight Talents ia Gold, for that Purpoſe ; 
upon which the Senate, to reward their Generoſity, de- 
creed that Funeral Orations might henceforward be pro- 
nounced in Honour of Women, which till then had ne- 
JJ. do gn 1 
2. Did not a remarkable Incident happen in the War 
of the Falſe? ot FFT 
A. Theſe People revolting, Camillus, who was again 
| created a Military Tribune, inveſted Fa- 
Ann. Rom. 360. lerii, their chief City. During the 
W Siege, a Schoolmaſter treacherouſly de- 
livered up his Pupils, who were all Sons to Perſons of the 
greateſt Diſtinction, to the Roman General. But Camil- 
Jus ſent back the noble Youths to the Beſieged, with 
their Maſter in Chains, and his Hands bound behind 
him; which generous Action charmed the Faliſci to ſuch 
a Degree, that they ſubmitted voluntarily to the Romans, 
whereby the Soldiers were deprived of the Spoils; a 
Circumſtance that heighten'd exceedingly the Murmurs 
againſt Camillus, Conſuls were again elected inſtead of 
the Military Tribunes; and theſe being re- choſen, and 
the People moving for a Separation, Camillus oppoſed the 
Motion with the utmoſt Vigour; when finding that the 
Plebeians were going to condemn him, as guilty of frau- 
dulent Practices in the Diſtribution. of the Plunder taken 
in the late War, he baniſh'd himſelf, after lifting up his 
Hands to the Capitol, and praying, © That if his Exile 
were unjuſt, his Enemies might ſuddenly repent it F 
| 3 S | £4 an 
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« and that it might appear to the whole World, how 
&« ſerviceable his Sword had been to the Romans,” 
2. Did not the Gau/s march againſt Rome? 
J. Ves; under the Conduct of Bren- 


nus their King, Theſe were the Galli Ann. Rom. 363. 


Senones, a very numerous, warlike, and 
rough People, who inhabited moſt of that Part of Jah, 


now called Lombardy. The Romans hearing of their Ap- 


proach, marched out againſt them, but. 
were miſerably defeated near the River Ann. Rom. 364. 
Alia. This Loſs filled the Citizens of 0 # 


Rome with Dread. Nothing but lamentable Howlings | 
were heard in all Places, ſome abandoning the City, 
others - creeping into Holes, Prieſts concealing their 
Relicks, Women flying up and down in Deſpair, with 
their Children in their Arms, and every one ſhifting for 


himſelf; ſo that Rome was abandoned, if we except 
thoſe that retired to the Capitol, and ſome ancient Se- 


nators who ſtaid in their Houſes. The Gauli, after pur- 
ſuing the Runaways, entered Rome without the leaſt Op- 


poſition, and were ſurprized to ſee thoſe venerable Ma- 
giſtrates waiting their coming in the Forum, with the ut- 


moſt Calmneſs; and who would have thought it a be- 
traying of the Honour and Dignity of the Republick, had 
they fled from Death. The Cauli, ſeeing them in their 


Robes of State, and immoveable in their Ivory Chairs, 


took them, at firſt, for Statues, or for the 'Tutelar Gods 
of the City; till one bolder chan the reſt, ſtroaking Pa- 
pirius's Beard, was ſtruck by him with his Ivory Staff, 


upon which he killed the old Man; wherevpon the 


Slaughter began, and after murdering the reſt, they 


plundered the City, and burnt it to Aſhes, the Capitol 


_ excepted. Thus was the famous City of Rome deſtroyed, 


occaſion'd by a manifeſt Breach of juſ- 


\ 


tice in the Romans, and their violating Before Chris 
the Law of Nations; their Ambaſſadors 388 Tears. 
having ſallied treacherouſly upon the 
| hich was the Cauſe 
why the laſt mentioned People marched and beſieged 
Rome. The Gauls were now going to climb up to the 
Capitol, ſome of them having diſcover d the Footſteps 
| Z 1 | 0 


Gauls at their beſieging C/uſium, W 
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of Pontius Comitius, who had been ſent thither by Ca- 
millus juſt before, and had got to it in the following 


manner. Pontius dreſſing himſelf in a mean Garment, 
and carrying Corks beneath it, went for Rome, where 


he arrived when it was dark. Finding the Bridge guard- 
ed, he bound his Cloaths about his Head, and ſwam over 
the Tiber upon his Corks ; when avoiding thoſe Quarters 
where he perceived the Enemy to be awake, he entered 
the City, and from thence, with extreme Difficulty and 


Danger, got up to the Capitol. To return to the Gault, 


a Party of them were climbing up this way unperceived; 


but the ſacred Geeſe cackling, awaked the Garriſon, 


when Marcus Manlius repulſed the Enemy, and for this 


glorious Action was ſurnamed Capitolinus; but being after- 


wards ſuſpected of aſpiring to ſovereign Power, he was 
; tried (Camillus being one of his Judges) 
Ann. Rom. 369. and thrown headlong from the ver 

— ©... "PIR which he had preferved. 
. 9. Were not the Romans going to capitulate ? 


A. They were in the utmoſt want of Proviſions, when 
 Camillus, who had been created Dictator in his Abſence, 
and had levy'd Forces in Ardea, whither he had retired, 
marched againſt the Gaui. He defeated them in a Bat- 
| tle ; and afterwards the Romans agreeing to pay down 
ice Pound Weight of Gold, and the Gals uſing falſe 
Dealing in their Wegung, a Conteſt aroſe, in the midit WW 
; when taking the Gold out 


of which Camil/us arrive | 
of the Scales, he told the Gaul, that it was the Cuſtom 


of the Romans to free their Country with Iron, not with 


Gold. Immediately a bloody Battle enſued, in which 


the Gaul. were fo entirely routed, that all the Roman 
Territories were ſoon cleared of them. Thus was Rome 


taken and recovered in ſeven Months; and Camillus, 


_ Romulus, had a noble Triumph decreed 


Ann, Rom. 365. 


ed both the Zqui and Hetrurians, 


who was juſtly conſidered as a ſecond 


3 him. The People were for removing 
to Veli, but Camillus, by his Reaſons and earneſt Exhor- 

_ -bations, prevailed with them to ſtay ; ſoon after which 
dtemey began to rebuild Rome. Camillu 

Ann. Rom. 366. bong made Dictator a third Time, van- 
e -o'6 quiſ 


and 


q f 
INE 
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and forc'd the Volſei to ſubmit, after having wag'd War 
during ſeventy Years. N 5 
2. Were not theſe Wars ſollow'd by others ? 

A. Camilius. having again oppoled _ 
the Volſci, and being weak in Bed, had Ann. Rom. 370, 
oblig'd his Soldiers to lift him on Horſe- 


back, when engaging the Enemy with unparallel'd Vi- 


gour, his Troops u ere animated with ſo much Bravery, 
that they routed the Volſci entirely. The Inhabitants 


of Præneſte, a Town of Latium, making Incurſions to 
che very Walls of Rome, were defeated by Quintius Ciu- 


cinnatus, Who was created Dictator on that occaſion, Some 
Years after, great Conteſts aroſe about preferring a Law 


for making one of the Conſuls out of the P/ebeians ; oc- 


caſion'd by Fabius Ambuſtius, a Tribune, who had mar- 
ried one eee to a Patrician, and another to a 

/chtian, This affair occaſion'd ſuch Heats aud Ani- 
moſities on both ſides, from the Year 377 to 382, that 


no ſupreme 0h, rg were choſen, except Tribunes 
cept their Employ ments all that time, 
during which there was little better than Anarchy and 


and Zdiles, who 


j Confuſion. Not long after, Manlius © 


Capitolinut, being appointed Dictator, Ann. Rom. 385, 
choſe Licinius Stolo for his Maſter of 3 


Horſe, who was the firſt Plebeian that ever obtained this 


Honour. ory 1 2 anon 
2. Did not the Gauli advance again towards Reme? 


A. News was brought thither, that many Thouſands 
of them were marching from the Adriatic Sea, which 


put the City into ſuch 'Terrcr, that all began to lay aſide 
their private Differences, and think of the common Safe- 
ty. Camillus was now appointed Dicta- 


tor a fifth Time, when refledting, that Aun. Rom. 387, 
the Force of the Gauli lay chieflyin  _ | 


their Swords, he therefore furniſhed his Soldiers with 
light iron Helmets, and circled their wooden Shields 


with Braſs. Then engaging the Gauls at the river Axio. 


he overthrew them, after which the Romans began ta 
deſpiſe the Gauls as much as they had dreaded them be- 


fore. 


2. Was not this followed by Diviſions ? _ 


4. 
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66 ROMAN HISTORY. 
A. The Plebeians again inſiſting to have Conſuls cho. 
ſen from among themſelves: Whilit Camillus was fitting 

on the Tribunal, an Officer, ſent from the Tribunes of 
the People, commanded him to leave his Seat, which 
occaſion'd a prodigious Tumult; ſome that were about 


Camillus thruſting the People from the Bench, and the 
Multitude below crying, “ Pull him down.” Still Ca. 


millus would not reſign his Office, (he being Dictator) 
but went to the Senate-houſe, where, after great Con- 
ie tentions, a Law was made, That one 
Ann. Rom. 388. of the Conſuls might, for the future, 
e be choſen from among the Plebeiani.“ 
From this time, the Military Tribunes were laid aſide for 
ever. The Plibeians were now reconciled to the Senate, 
and a Temple was built and dedicated to Concord. 

2. Did not the Patricians prevail to get a new Magi- 
ſtrate created from their Body? J 
A. This was the Prætor, whoſe Power was very great, 
he executed the Office of both Conſuls in their abſence. 
But the principal Duty of the Prætor, was, to adminiſter 
Juſtice in the City or the Provinces, where the Conſuls 


Could not eaſily attend, They judg'd all Cauſes both 


Civil and criminal, and are call'd by ſome Collegues of the 
 Conjuls, They were allow'd fix Lictors with their 
Faſces, the Topa Pretexta, Curule Chair, Sword, and 
Spear: under them were Scribes and Notaries to write, 


and Accenſi or Bailiffs, to ſummon the People together, 


For 100 Years there was but one Prztor; afterwards an- 


bother was appointed, who adminiſter'd Juſtice to Foreign- 


ers, the former being called Prætor Urbanus or Major, 


and the latter Peregrinus or Minor. Theſe Prætors in- 


_ creaſed gradually, till, in Augiſtus's reign, they were 
fixteen in number. About the ſame time, the Patr- 
cians obtain'd, that two more Ædiles might be elected 


out of the Nobility to inſpect the public Games. I hey 


were call'd A9#i/es Curules, from their having the Ho- 


nour to uſe the Curule Chair, the Name of which is ge- 


nerally deriv'd à Curru, becauſe they ſat upon them as 


they rode in Chariots, Theſe Adiles had the fare 


_ Office and Buſineſs as the Commons, but more eſpecially 
were to take care of the great and public Games, as the 
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it 
Ludi Florales, Circenſes, &c. and likewiſe dramatic Pieces: of 
They alſo. inipeted the Building and Repairing of M 
Temples, "Theatres, Baths, and noble Edifices; and ſeem 1 
to have been the Judges or Licenſers of Writings. 15 
9. Did not a Peſtilence make grievous Havock in 1 
Rome? FVV A 


A. It ſwept away Multitudes, and, among the reſt, 
Camillus, who had done ſuch important 3 853 
Services to his Country, and therefore Ann. Rom. 390. 
Honours were beſtow'd upon him as a N 
ſecond Romulus. To appeaſe the Gods, DOES 
Dramatic Pieces were Wend in, and Ann. Rom. 391. 
Actors ſent for from Hetruria. Theſe Pp 30 
Plays were at firſt very rude, beginning with a plain - 
Country-Dance to a Pipe. The Plague ſtill continuing, 

} a whimſical Ceremony was appointed in order to put a 

ſtop to it, wiz. the DiQator's driving of a braſs Nail. 

| Manlius Capitolinus was nam'd to the Dignity above-men- 
tioned for that Purpoſe, and the Nail was drove, with 

great Ceremony and Superſtition on the right fide of 
RS biter's Temple in the Capitol. NED oat 

9, Was not the Le&ifernium allo ſolemniz'd on occa- 
ſion of the Plague? VF | 
A. Yes. This was always in time of public Cala- 
mity, in order to divert the Anger of the Gods, and was 
as follows. The Statues of the Deities were taken from 
their Baſes or Pedeſtals, and laid on magnificent Beds, 
when a ſumptuous Entertainment was ſet before them. 
Jupiter, Apollo, Latona, Diana, Hercules, and Neptune 
were particularly diſtinguiſhed in this Feſtival. There 
was open Houſe kept in every part of the City ; Fo- 
reigners of all kinds were provided for gratis; and all 
e 

2. I defire to be told the heroic Action perform'd by 
M. Curtius, © a or Na: 

As. The Ground opening to a prodigious Depth in the 

Forum, Endeavours were uſed, but to no purpoſe, to f ll 
it up. The Soothſayers being conſulted about it, reply'd, 

that to free the City from the Calamities with which it 

was threaten'd, the moſt valuable Thing they had muſt 
be thrown into it; upon which M. Curtius, a young 


6 ROMAN HISTORY. 
Roman Knight who had ſignaliz'd himſelf in the Field. 
. putting on his Armour leap'd into the 
Ann. Rom. 392. Gulph, and immediately it cloſed up, 
The Calis advancing within three miles 

ial of the City, and being met by the Reman 
Ann. Rom. 393. Army, a Gaul of prodigious Stature chal- 
18 leng'd any of the Romans to fight him. 
7 Manlius accepting the Challenge, encounter'd his Foe, 


and flew him. Then taking a Tergues or gold Chan 


from his Neck, he return'd, and was honourably re- 


1 by Quintius Pennus the Dictator. From this Action 


Manlius and his Poſterity had the ſurname of Torguary:, 
The Gau/s were ſo much diſcouraged at this Action that 
they immediately fled. 55 

2. Had not 7. Manlizs behav'd before with great Ge- 


neroſity towards his Father ? 


A. Tho' the latter had treated him very ill, and kept 


bim in the Country, in a kind of Exile, among his 


_ Slaves; nevertheleſs wap, Ie Pomponius the Tribune 


had arraign'd his Father for his Severity, and the Rigour 
with which he had levied the Troops, he went to this 
_ Magiſtrate, and putting a Dagger to his Throat, made 


him promiſe with an Qath, to deſiſt ſrom the Impeach- 
EEE ß Ne, - 
| 2. Did not the Gaz/: again infeſt the Romans ? 


A. Yes; but were defeated, Sulp:tius 


Au. Rom. 396.  Peticus being Dictator. 'Two Tribes 


were now added to thetwenty-five. The 


 Hetrurians and Faliſei marching againſt the Romans, Mar- 
N tius Rutilius, a Bobeian, was appointed 

| Ann, Rom. 398. DiQator, who choſe Plautius Precalus, 
aAAallſo a Plebeian, his Maſter of Horſe, 
which occafion'd great Diſturbances, tho? thoſe Generals 
had triumphed over the Enemy; inſomuch that the Pa- 
Z ©  trictans, at the next Election, took away 
An. Rem 399. the Conſulſhip from the Commons, 
e which, however, was reſtor d to them 
about four Years after. Martius Rutilius, the late Dicta- 
tor, ſtood for the Office of Cex/or, which again gave riſe 


to Feuds between the Patricians and Plebei ans; but the 


latter gain'd their Point, and Rutilivs was the firſt Com- 
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noner who poſleſs'd that Employment. 

WS The Gauls again oppoſing Rome, Camil- Ann. Rom. 402. 
s led a powerful Army e them, 

when a Gaul, remarkable 

and the Richneſs of his Arms, chal- 


a Crow came and perch'd upon his right Arm, and after- 


dhe Gaul in ſuch a manner with his Beak, Wings and 


4 two Armies coming to a Battle, the Gau/s were entirely 
E routed ; after which Valerius Corvus, for £4 


23 Years of Age. This Year a League 


Powers. 

| the Samnites ? 255 5 
A. The Arunci, a 55 beyond the 

Volſci, were defeated by 

the Dictator. Some Prodigies being ob- 

ſerv'd, the Romans were ſo ſuperſtiti- PILE | 

ouſly fearful, that they created a Dicta- Ann. Rom. 409. 

tor, [Valerius Publice/a) to inftitute cer- = 


were at the Expulſion of their Kings. 
2. Who were the Samnites. 


Zun at the requeſt of the Campariarns, The Armies 
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or his Size Ann. Rom. 404 


S leng'd any of the Romans to fight him. M. Valerius ac - 
cepting the Challenge, as they were advancing to engage, 


89 wards, whilſt they were in cloſe Combat, the Bird ſtruck 


Talons, that he could not ſee his Enemy, by which 
means Valerius gain'd the Victory, and from thence him- 
ſelf was call'd Corus, and his Poſterity Corvini, The 


his high Deſerts, was created Conſul at Ann, Rom. 405. 


was concluded with the Carthaginian Ambaſſadors, who - 
came on purpoſe to delire Amity between the two 


2. What happen'd from this Period till the War with 


urius Camillus Ann, Rom. 408. 


tain Feaſts and Holidays for the appeaſing of the Gods, 

and averting the impending Judgments ; and this was the 

firſt Dictator created on that Account. Moſt of the Wars 

| which the Romans had hitherto wag'd were call'd Defen- 
ſeve, which yet increaſed their Dominions ; ſo that they 
now contained more than doublethe Extent of what they 
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he 


A. A robuſt and warlike People, (to whom ſeven other 
Nations were ſubordinate) deſcended from the Sal ines, 
and dwelling at above an hundred Miles from Rome, in 
that part of /aly now call'd Nals. This War was be- 


meeting 


| 
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Ann. Rom. 410. ing lain. ' Valerius and Cornelius were 


Conſuls at this time, and P. Decius, a 


Tribune in the Army, having ſignalized himſelf greatly 
in this Campaign, was * by the Senate and 
People for his important Services. Soon after, a Party 
of Roman Soldiers being ſent to Capua, to ſecure that 
Country from the Inſults of the Samnites, they were ſo 


delighted with the Pleaſures of Capua, that they form'd 


2 Conſpiracy to murder the Inhabitants, and ſeize upon 
the Town. The Plot being diſcovered, the Soldiers fled 
and afterwards uniting in a Body, marched in a hoſtile 

. manner towards Rome; but upon the 
Ann. Rom. 411. Approach of Valerius Corvas the Didta- 


tor, the Rebels laid down their Arms, 


and were pardon d. | | 
2, On what occaſion was War declar'd againſt the 
Latines TEE | SE 


A. Chiefly on their infiſting that half of the Conſuls 
and Senators ſhould be choſen out of their Nation. Ihe 
Romans not admitting this, march'd into the Field, when 
ſtrict Orders were given, upon pain of Death, that no 
Man ſhould fight without Leave. Manlius Torguatus and 


Decius Mus were Conſuls, and had ſolemnly agreed, that 
in whatſoever Part the Roman Army might happen to 
be diſtreſs'd, the Commander of that Part ſhouJd devote 


himſelf to the Gods, and die for his Country. Ihe 


Armies engaging, Decius, according to his Promiſe, cou- 
ragiouſly ſacrificed himſelf for his Country. And ihe 
Son of Manlius the other Conſul, having advanc'd with 


a Body of Horſe to reconnoitre the Enemy, was chal- 
leng'd by Metizs, Captain of the Tuſeu/ans, He accept- 


ed it, flew Metius, and brought away his Spails, which 


he laid at his Father's Feet, who cauſed him to be put 
to Death, for fighting without Orders. The Lalines 


were vanquiſh'd, and ſued for Peace, which was accord- 
ingly granted them. They afterwards. revolted again, 
but were defeated by Æmilius and Publius the Conſuls. 
Furius Camillus, and C. Menius being Conſuls, Pedum, a 
City of the Lazines, was taken by Storm; after which 


the 
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meeting in the Field, the Romans gain'd a ſignal Victory 
5 over the Samnites, 30000 of them be. 
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= the Generals conquer'd all Latium, whoſe Inhabitants 

had different Conditions of Peace granted them, For 
theſe Conqueiis, the Conſuls had Statues ſet up in their 
Honour in the Forum. From Antium, the Capital of the 
Valſci (which was now made a Roman Colony) ſeveral 


Ships were brought into the Arſenal at Rome; others 130 
burnt, and with their Ro/ra, or Beaks, the Gallery or "ul 
Pulpit for Orations in the Forum was adorned ; whence i 
that was afterwards call'd Reſtra. About th Wt 
this time Minucia a Veſtal Virgin, was Ann. Rom. 416. =_— 
buried alive. | JVC 185 7 
9. What were the three remarkable Laws enacted * 
abaiitthin:tioe#io net hw 1s 3 wa 
A. That the Plebiſcita ſhould bind the Quirites or 3 


2 


Citizens of all Ranks and Degrees whatſoever.— That 
E ſuch Laws as were made in the Centuriata Comitia, ſhouid 
be propos'd or paſs'd by the Senate, before they were 
voted by the People. That whereas it had been enatt- 
ed before, that both the Cenſors might be P/eberans, 
now one, at leaſt, was order'd to be fo. -—— The firſt of 
theſe Laws alter'd the very Frame of the State, and very. 
much impaited the Majeſty of ie. 
2. Was there any remarkable Tranſaction till the 
Year 422 ? VV Hg 
A. None, if we except that Valerius Corwus took Cales, 
and plac'd a Colony in it. But in the Pi. | 
Conſulſhipof M Claudius Marcellus and e en. 
C. Valerius Potitus Flaccus, a Conſpiracy was diſcovered. 
to the Senate by a female Slave, ws. of ſeveral WO- 
men of Quality who had undertaken to poiſon their 
Huſbands. Twenty of them being examined with re- 
gard to the Quality of the Draughts found in their Cuſ- 
tody, ſtoutly denied their being Poiſon; but being forc'd 
to try the Experiment upon themſelves, they died ſoon 
after. Beſides theſe, one hundred and ſeventy were exe- 
cuted pudlicly ; and among thoſe who were thus diſpatch- 
ed by their Wives, were the Canſals above-mentioned. 
On this occaſion the Ceremony of the Dictator's driv- | 
ing a Nail was revived. For the three 
or four ſucceeding Years, the Romans Ann. Rom. 424. 
warr'd with ſucceſs againſt the Inhabi- V 
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tants of Privernum in the Yolſcian State, and thoſe of Ps. 
læpolis, a Town in Campania, P44 tet | 
Did not a remarkable Incident happen about thi; 


time with regard to a Debtor. _ 


A. Papirius had given himſelf a Nave to Publius, a 


griping ſurer, to work out his Father's Debts. | The 


lave being young and beautiful, Pablius attempted to 
abuſe him after a hocking manner; and upon his refu- 
ſal, ſcourg'd him barbarouſly. In this condition Paj;- 


riut fled tothe People, who thereupon procured new Laws 


to be enacted in favour of Debtors, and theſe were im- 


mediately ſet at liberty in all Parts of the City. 


9. What conſiderable Incidents happen'd in the Pro. 
ſecution of the War againſt the Samnites ?F 
A. Papirius Curſor, who was appointed Dictator, be- 
ing obliged to return to Rome, to renew his Auſpicia, left a 


ſtrict order to Fabius, the other General, not to ſtir out of 
the Trenches in his abſence. However, Fabius finding a 
| | ers eee engag'd the Enemy, and made a valt 


aughter of them. The Dictator returning, would have 


put Fabius to death, but the People reſcued him. A Bat- 

_ tle being fought, the Samnites were vanquiſh'd, and forc'd 

to ſue for Peace. JJ RC 
2. In what manner was the Roman Army afterwards 


treated with Ignominy by the Samnites ? 


A. Titus Veturius and Spurius Pofi hu-' 


Ann. Rom. 431. mius being Conſuls, were by the Strata- 
gem of ten Samnite Soldiers diſguis'd in 


the Habit of Shepherds, drawn to a narrow Paſs, called 


Furcæ Caudinæ, and ſo block'd up, that *twas impoſſible 


for them to get out without being cut co pieces. Pontius, 
the General of the Enemy, not knowing how to at in 
the Tranſpoits of his Joy, conſulted Herennius, his Fa- 
ther, who advis'd him, either to let the Roman Soldiers 
g0 unranſom'd, in order to gain the Friendſhip of their 
Republic; or elſe to put them all to the Sword, and ſo F 
| Weaken a formidable Enemy. But the Son, inſtead of 
following his Father's prudent Counſel, thought it molt 
_ "adviſeable to diſarm them, and make them paſs under 
the Yoke. The Conſuls ſubmitted to this [pnominy, to 
ſave the Army, and concluded a Treaty. The whole 


City 


W——_— T% * 2 


City of Rome was greatly afflicted at this ſhameful Diſ- 
aſter, and the Conſuls refuſing to act or appear abroad, 
the State fell for ſome time into a kind of Iaterregnum, 
all Places echoing with Cries and Lamentations. How- 
ever, the Year after, the Romans conſidering that the 


Treaty above-mentioned had been extorted from them, 
they broke it, and ſent Papirius Curſor the Conſul againſt 
them, who treated the Samnites (after vanquiſhing them, 
ſeveral times) in the ſame ignominious manner as they had 


done the Romans ; after which the City of Luceria ſurren- 


der'd ; and the 6co Hoſtages (given up by the Romans at 
the Caudine Treaty) were deliver'd, and a two Years 
Truce was granted the Samnites. But this People after- 
wards breaking it, were vanquiſhed, and a prodigious 


Tong of them made, by L. Amilius 


the Dictator; and the next Year by Fa- Arn. Rom. 437. 


bius Maximus the Dictator, who enlarg'd Ann. Rom. 438. 5 


the Roman Dominions conſiderably on that ſide. 


2. What were the moſt remarkable Tranſactions from | 


this Period till the Year 488 
A. A dangerous Plot being diſcover'd _ 


at Capua, was ſuppreſs'd by C. Maænius Ann. Rom. 439. 


the Dictator. This Year and the next, Eg 
War was again wag'd with the Samnites, Ann. Rom. 441. 
and Hetrurians. Appius Claudius being 


one of the Cenſors, made the famous Road call'd Via 
Appia; and the Channel which convey'd Water from 

the River Auio to the Aventine Hill in Rome. The Me- 
| trurians receiv'd a moſt ſignal Defeat | 3 


| from the K omans, Papirizs being Dicta- Ann. Rim. 443. 
| tor; and the Samnites, after many and N 

| great Loſſes, obtained Peace, Under Ann 
the Diftatorſhip of Yalerius Maximus, 0 
| the Power of the Hetrurians was entirely Aun. Rom. 452. 
broke, and all their Territories reduced 


1. Rom. 449. 


to the Roman Subjection, and the Umbrians were like- 


| wife very much weaken'd. About this time, the Tri- 


bunes complaining that all the Prieſts and Augurs were 


| created from among the Patricians, inſiſted that the Ple- 
| 2ians ſhould alſo ſhare in thoſe Employments, which 
| the Senate conſented A any great Difficulty ; ſo 


that 
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that whereas, till now, there were but four chief Prieſts 
and as many Augurs (anſwering to the four Tribes in the 
City) four more were added on this occaſion, and to 
= thoſe five more from the Body of the 
Inn, Rom. 45 4. Plebeians. There being a Luftrum this 
1 Fear, no leſs than 262322 free Citizens 
were ceſs' de. eee 1 

D. Did not Decius Mus perform a very memorable 


Action, in a Battle fought againſt the Samnites and other 


People of Italy? 3 5 
. 4. He was a Collegue, at this time, 
Ann. Rom. 458. with Fabius Maximus the Conſul. In 


the Heat of the Fight, Decius Mus, ſee- 


ing his Party retire, and in great danger of being van- 
quiſhed, he followed the ſignal Example his Father had 
ſet him above forty Vears before, and in the moſt ſolemn 
manner devoted himſelf to the Gods; upon which, plun- 
ging into the thickeſt of the Enemy with incredible Bra- 
very and Reſolution, he ſaved his Army, but fell him- 
ſelf a Sacrifice. About this Period, the City of Rome 
being greatly infeſted with the Plague, the Roman Am- 


baſſadors obtain'd of the Inhabitants of Fpidaurus (a 


City of Peleponne/us) leave to carry away AÆAſculapius, who 
was ſaid to have reveal'd himſelf under the form of 
2 Serpent, and whoſe bare Preſence was thought capable 
of driving away the Peſtilence, This Serpent being 


brought to Rome, a Temple was there built in his 
Honour. After various Succeſſes, the 


Ann. Rom. 461. Samnites were forc'd to ſue for Peace, 


Pontius their famous General having 


pDHDHPeen taken and ſlain; but breaking 
Ann. Rom. 462. their League again in leſs than a Year's 
+. time, they were vanquiſh'd by Dentatus 
the Conſul. Tis related, that the Samnites attempting to 
bribe him by Preſents, he anſwer'd, © Tis more glorious 
to command over. rich Men, than to be one's ſelf op- 
© prefled by Riches, and fubſervient.” The Triumviri 
122 0 Capitales, or Keepers of the public Jails, 
Ann. Rem. 464, were now N who had Power to 
puniſh Malefactors (as our Maſters of 
the Houſes of Correction) and had eight Lictors for this 
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purpoſe. The Plebeians on account ß 
their very heavy Debts, and their vio- Ann. Rom. 467, 
lent Quarrels with the Pazricians, with © 
drew to the Hill Janiculum; when the Senate to cruſh 
this dangerous Tumult, appointed 2. Hortenſius Dictator, 
who, by many perſuaſive Arts, at laſt prevailed with 
them to return, aſſuring them. That their Plebiſcita 
« ſhould have the Force of Laws, and bind the whole 
« Body politic.” This was called Lex Hortenſia, tho 


the ame Law, in effect. had been granted twice before. 


The Lucani, a People living not far from the Extremity 
of Italy, were vanquiſhed by the Romans. 


rentines ? 


die heiter had plunder'd foreral of their 


T Ships, and inſulted their Ambaſſadors. The Tarenliues 
# lived at the Diſtance of 240 Miles from Rome, and were 


the laſt of the Italians who made a vigorous Oppoſition | 


to the Romans, Aſter waging. War for ſome time, (in 
conjunction with the Luceni, Meſſapii, Brutii, Apulii. 


and Samnites} they, at laſt, were in ſuch diſtreſs, as to be 


forc'd to deſire the Succour of Pyrrhbus, 


King of Epirus; which embark'd the Ann Rom. 473. 


Romans in the moſt confiderable War, 


they, till then, had ever been engaged in. Pyrrhus, 
croſſing into 7raly with an Army of 3000 Horſe, 20000 
Foot, 2000 Archers, 500 Slingers, and 20 Elephants, (a 
great Part of which was diſperſed in his Paſſage) he 


landed at Tarentum, whence, without waiting till all the 


| confederate Forces were ready, he offered Lewinus the 
Conſul, to be Mediator between the Romans and Taren- 


lines; to which Levinus anſwer?d, © That the Romans 


„ did not deſire his Mediation, and were not afraid of 


his Enmity ;” and taking his Meſſengers, he order'd 


them to be led thro' the midſt of the Camp, and then 
bid them go tell their Sovereign what they had ſeen. 
Pyrrhus, -2/ wor: afterwards to the Plain near Heraclea, 


reconnoitred the nemy's Army. ot „ 
2, Did they not come ſoon after to an Engagement ? 


A. Yes. The Victory was long doubtful, and Pyrrbus 
himſelf had a narrow 2 He directed the Battle 
88 „ 2 . | with 


2. Why did the Romans declare War againſt the T, "i 
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with great Reſolution and Preſence of Mind, performing 
the Luty of a common Soldier, as well as the Functions 
of a General. In the Heat of the Engagement his Hort: 
Was flain under him, which obliged bim to change Ar- 
mour with an Officer near him, who, being taken for 
the King, was killd, and his Armour ſeiz'd, which 
ſtruck ſuch a Terror into his Soldiers, that had like to 
have loſt him the Victory. At laſt the Epirots prevail. 
ed, which was owing to the Elephants forcing among 
the Romans, whoſe Horſes were frighted with the Smell 
and Size of thoſe Animals. Pyrrbus loſt 13000 Men, 
the Romans 15000, and 1800 were taken Priſoners, all 
whom Pyrrhus treated very generouſly. He gave their 
Dead honourable Interment; and, obſerving that they 
were all wounded before, and that their Countenances 
look'd ſtern and menacing even in Death, he lifted up 
bis Hands to Heaven, and cried, How eaſily might 
the whole World be conquer'd, were the Romans com- 
„ manded by Pyrrhus!” After this Victory, Fyrrhus 
having joined the Samnites, the Lucan; and Brutii, ad- 
vanc d to Præneſte, within 18 Miles of Rome, laying | 


wakte all before him. Still the Romans. were not dif- 


 hearten'd, nor would they even remove Lewirus from his 
Command, tho' many People cenſur'd his Conduct. Fa- 
bricius, among others, ſaid, that this Overthrow ought 
nat to be aſcribed to the Roman Soldiers, but to their 
General; and that twas not the Epirots who had defeated 
the Romans, but Pyrrhus who had vanquiſhed Lewinus. 
©, What did Pyrrbzivaiter this 
A. Being deſirous of Peace, he ſent, to Rome, Cineas, 
a Scholar of Demoſthenes, and ſo great a Rhetorician, | 
that the King own'd, he had ſtorm'd more Cities by his 
Tongue, than he { Pyrrbus) had ever won by his Arms. 
The Eloquence and inſinuating Carriage of this Ambal- 
ſador, wrought very powerfully on the Minds of the 
Senate; when a Speech made by Appius Claudius, who 
had got himſelf carried to the Aſſembly, (altho' his very 
advanc'd Age, and the loſs of his Sight, had made him 
withdraw from ail public Buſineſs) caus'd the Senators to 
tell {ineas, that in Caſe Fyrrbus was deſirous of having 
the Romans for his Friends, he muſt deſer the making of 
| | ; 4 | any 
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any Overtures of that kind, till ſuch time as he had with- 


drawn his Forces out of Italy. Pyrrhus having aſk'd 
Cineas what he thought of Rome, he anſwer' d,. That the 
« Senate appear'd to him as an Aſſembly of Kings; and 


« that the People reſembled the Hydra, their Number 
« increaſing with their Overthrow.“ . 
2, Did not the Romans ſend to Pyrrbus about the ran- 
ſo ming of the Priſoners? | 


equally rever'd for his Virtue and Courage, and eſpecially 


for his profeſs'd Poverty. He had been Conſul, and had 
gained many fignal Victories over the Samnites and other 
83 Fabricius being come to Fyrrbus, who had 


been informed of his Poverty, was received by him with 


the higheſt Marks of Diſtinction. The Speech of this 
Reman to Hyrrbus, when that Monarch made him the moſt. 
* advantageous Offers, ſhews ſo node and uncommon a 
| Spint of Diſintereſtedneſs, and abounds with fuch excel- 
* lent Inſtructions, that it may not be improper, tho' ſo 
prolix, to introduce it on this Occaſion. * TWould be 
* needleſs (ſays Fabricius to Pyrrhut) for me to mention 
* the 3 I may have in State- Affairs, as well as 

e of a private Nature, ſince you have been told _ 
« theſe Things by others. You alſo ſeem to be fo well 


2 in tho 


„informed of my Poverty, that there will be no occa- 


* fion for me to acquaint you, that I have ncither Mo- 
© ney to put out to intereſt, nor Slaves to produce me any 


Income: All my Wealth conſiſting in a Houſe of lit- 


* tle or no Appearance, and in a ſmall Field which 
« yields ſufficient for my Subſiſtence. However, ſhould 


you imagine that Poverty makes my Condition infe- 


% n1or to that of all other K man,; and that, altho'T_ 
*« ful] the ſeveral Duties which conſtitute the Man of 


Honour, I yet am not fo well reſpected becauſe t am 


« pany give me leave to ſay, that you have not a juſt 
« Idea of me, whether you yourſelf may have formed 
it, or have been told ſo by others. Tho? I am not 
4 poſleſs'd of a confiderable Eſtate, I never thought, nor 
can yet think, that my Poverty ever did me the leaſt 
Injury, when J confider myſelf as one who ſhares. 
in the public Poſts, or as a private Man. mg my 
| 5 ; „%% Tas 4. —@ 
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A. They did, and among others, Caius Fabricius, a Man 
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Country, becauſe of my Indigence, ever refuſe me any 
of thoſe glorious Poſts which are the nobleſt Object 
of del Spirits? I am raiſed to the higheſt Dig- 
nities ; I am plac'd at the Head of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous Embaſſies; I aſſiſt at the moſt auguſt Ceremonies ; 
and am intruſted with the moſt holy Functions of di- 
vine ae When Affairs of the higheſt Import- 
ance are to be debated, I have my Seat in Councils, 
and gire my Opinion in them. I am upon a level 
with thoſe who boaſt the greateſt Wealth and Power ; 
and if I have the leaft Cauſe for Complaint, tis that 
I am too much applauded, and too highly honoured 


by my Fellow-Citizens. 
« During my Enjoyment of theſe ſeveral Employ- 
ments, I am not obliged, any more than other Romans, 


to expend my own Money. Reme,.in raiſing its Citi- | 
zens to the higheſt Offices, does not impoveriſh and 


ruin them; for this City indulges all the Succours ne- 


ceſſary, and that with the utmoſt Liberality and Magni- 
fo who enjoy the ſeveral Poſts; it not be- 
ing with Rome, as with many other Cities, where the 


. Government is extremely poor, whilſt many of its 


Members are immenfely rich. We are all wealthy ſo 
long as the Commonwealth enjoys Affluence; becauſe 
it 15 rich only for us. By admitting indifcriminately 
to public Employments the rich as well as poor, ac- 


cording as it judges Men worthy of them, it thereby 
reduces all the Citizens to a level; and does not know - 
any other Difference or DiſtinRion, than that of Vir- 
tue and Merit. nas ol of | | | 


«© With regard to my Fortune, ſo far from repining 


eis Luxury to quench it ; and, w 


at it, | look upon myſelf as the happieſt of Men, 


when I compare my Condition to that of the Rich : 
and I even feel inwardly, on this occaſion, a kind of 


Complacency and Pride, My little Field, though not 
over fruitful, furniſhes me ſufficiently with all 9 
neceſſary; provided 1 do but beſtow the proper Cul- 


ture, and preſerve the Produce of it. Do I need any 


Thing more? All Food, when ſeaſon'd by Hunger, 
is agreeable to me. When am parched with Thirſt, 

2 Iam * [ 
| of « tale 


# 


3 


. 
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« taſte the Sweets of Sleep with exquiſite Pleaſure. I 
« content myſelf with a Suit that ſhelters me from the 
„ Inclemencies of Winter; and, among the ſeveral 
* Moveables which may be of like Uſe, the meaneſt al- 
« ways ſuit me beſt. FFF 
Twoald be unjuſt in me to accuſe Fortune, ſince 

« ſhe furniſhes me with all that Nature requires. Su- 
„% perfluities, indeed, ſhe has not laviih'd upon me, but 
then ſhe has not inſpired me with the Deſire of them. 
„% What Cauſe have | then for Complaint ? * Vis indeed 
true, that, for want of this A ffluence, I am incapaci- 
_ *< tated from aſſiſting the Neceſſitous, which is the only 
„Advantage for which the Opulent may juitly be 
« envied. But as I allow the Commonwealth and my 
„ Friends a Share in the little I poſſeſs ; as I do my 
« Fellow-Citizens all the Service in my power; and. in 
** & word, exert myſelf to the utmoſt, what have I to 
„ reproach myſelf with? _ 5 ds 
The Thought of accumulating Riches never once 
« enter'd my Mind. Being employ'd ſo many Years in the 


Government, I had a thouſand Opportunities of amaſ- 


« ſing great Treaſures without the leaſt Reproach to mv 
Integrity. Could a more favourable One be defir'd 
„than that which preſented itſelf ſome Years ſince ? 
„When inveſted with the Conſular Dignity, I was or- 
** der'd to march at the Head of a powerful Army againſt 
the Samnites, the Lucanians and Brutii. I laid waſte a 
large Tract of Ground, I defeated the Enemy in ſeveral 
«© Battles; ſtorm'd many rich Cities, enriched the whole 
Army with the Plunder of them; paid to every Citizen 
the Montes he had diſburſed towards defraying the Ex- 
b pences of the War; and after being honour'd with the 
« Triumph, depoſited oo Talents in the publicTreaſury. 
No, after having neglected fo conf Ierable a Booty, 
any Part of which I might have applied to my own 
* Uſe; after contemning Riches that have been ſo juſtly 
acquired; and facrificed, to a Love of Glory, Spoils 
taken from the Enemy, in imitation of Yalerius Pub- 
©; licola, and many other great Perſonages, who by their 
F generous Digogard of Wealth, carried the Power of 
* Rome to ſo High a Pitch; would it become me. O 
R ha. 7 


EW: pleaſed with Fabricius, 
ployments in his Council and in his Army, in caſe he 
would come over to him after the Peace: However the 
Roman ſtill refus'd; when the Monarch, amaz'd at the | 
Greatneſs of his Mind, releaſed the Prifoners, and diſ- 
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, King, to accept of your proffer'd Gold? What Opi. 


nion would Mankind entertain of me, and what Exam. 


ple ſhould I fet to my Fellow-Citizens? At my Re- 


turn to Rome, how would it be poſſible for me to with- 
*« ſtand their Sight, much leſs their Reproaches ? Would 
% not our Cenſors, thoſe venerable Magiſtrates, whoſe 


« Buſineſs it is to keep a watchful Eye over the Manners 
and Behaviour of the ſeveral Individuals, oblige me to 


inform the whole City of the Gifts you now would 
« force me to accept? I therefore adviſe you to keep 


your Riches, and to leave me in the Poſſeſſion of my 


© Poverty and Reputation.” On the Morrow, Pyrrh us, 
trying all Methods to unſettle Fabricius's Mind, order'd 


one of his largeſt Elephants, completely arm'd, to be 
placed behind the Hangings ; and; in the midſt of their 


Converſation, the Tapeſtry was drawn aſide, when the 
Elephant, raiſing his Frunk over Fabricius's Head, ſet up 


a hideous Roar. Fabricius, tho” he had never ſeen this 


Animal, was not in the leaft intimidated, but turning 


| ret front; and ſmiling, ©** Neither your Gold (fays he) 
erday, nor your terrible Animal to day, can make 


2 | 
__ the leaſt Impreſſion upon me.“ Pyrrhus was fo well 
that he offer'd him the firſt Em- 


miſſed Fabricius. 


5A ©. Are there no other Inſtances of his great Diſinter- 


. eſtedneſs ? | . 
A. He alſo had refuſed the Preſents which, as was ob- 


ferv'd above, were offered him by the Samnites, Their 
_ Ambaſſadors having expatiated upon, and thanked him 
for the important Services he had done their Country, 
after the Concluſion of the Peace, deſired him to accept 
of a large Sum of Money, which they were order'd to 
_ preſent him; eſpecially as he was in want of much uſeful _ 
1 F ornicare, and had not an Equipage ſuitable to his Rank 
and Merit. At theſe Words Tal, 


ricius, laying his Fingers 
ſucceſſively on his Ears, his Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, and 
Stomach, ſaid to the Ambaſſadors, So long as 1 _ 
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be able to command the ſeveral Parts I now touch, I 

« ſhall not ſtand in need of any Thing. As therefore 
J am in no want of Money myſelf, far be it from me 
« to accept of any from thoſe who I know are in want of 


„ ſome.” Fabricius had no other Pieces of Plate, but a 
 filver Cup and Salt-ſeller, and lived upon Herbs which he 


himſelf fet and cultivated, 

Q. Was not the War continued 7 _ PE 
Sulpicius Sawerrio and Decius Mus 

the Conſuls, being ſent againſt Pyrrhus, Ann. Rom. 474. 

came to an Engagement about the Ci,, 

of Aſculum. Both Armies behaved very gallantly ; but 

Hiſtorians are divided with regard to the Iſſue of it. 


Some tell us, that the Remans loſt Gozo Men, and the 
Epirots 4000 : However, the moſt probable Opinion is, 


that the former were Worſted; but on the otaer ſide, 
Pyrrbus's Army was ſo much weaken'd, that he did not 


much defire to continue the War, fince he made the fol- 
lowing Anſwer to thoſe who cam? to congratulate him 
on that occaſion : © Should we gain ſuch another Victo- 


« ry, we are undone :” For by this time he had loſt a 
great part of the Troops he had broug 
and moſt of his Commanding Officers. | 
2. What was the Succeſs of the next Campaign? 
A. Fabricius above-mentioned being choſen Conſul 
with /Zmilius Papus, they ſet out upon their March; when 


the Armies being come within a little Diſtance one of the 


other, Hyrrhus's Phyſician came, in the Dead of Night, 


to Fabriciut, and promiſed to poiſon his Sovereign in 


caſe the Romans would give him a large Reward. The 


Conſul, fo far from accepting the Proposal, loaded him 

with Chains and ſent 5 | | 
King, at the ſame time, of the Treachery of his Phy- 

kcian, Pyrrbus, aſtoniſh'd at the Generoſity of his Ad- 
verſary, cry'd, ** 'This is the Fabricius, whom it would 


be more difficult to turn from the Paths of Virtue 
% and Honour, than the Sun from its Courſe.” Such 
was the noble Spirit of the Romans in theſe Ages, when 
every Individual was more ſtudious of the public Wel- 


fare, than of his private Advantage. Pyrrhus after- 
wards cauſed his TRANS 0 be executed ; and again 
845 | - | | _ 


ht from Epirus, 


im to Pyrrbas; informing that 
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8 ROMAN HISTORY. 
endeavoured, but in vain, to make Peace with the Romans, 
Who ſtill inſiſted that he ſhould firſt leave ah. Pyrrbus 


— 


was in great perplexity, when Ambaſſadors came from 


Sicily, to intreat him to free that Iſland from the Cartba- 
ginians, and ſeveral petty Tyrants. He therefore em- 
barked for that Country with 2500 Horſe and 3000 
| 1 after having been two Years and four Months in 
Italy. „„ N 


VS What Fortune had Pyrrbus in Sicily? 85 


Semnites, Lucani and Brutii, were in extreme want of 


bis Succour ; which furniſhed him with a ſpecious pre 
tence to declare, that he did not abandon Sicily, but was 
going to aſſiſt other Allies. The Carthaginians annoyed 
im greatly in his Paſſage, and theMan- 
Ann. Rom, 477. mertines at his Landing. About this 
lime there happened a dreadful Peſti- 
lence in Rome and ſome time after, Carius Dentatus and 
Cornelius Lentulus being Conſuls; and the former going 
to raiſe new Levies, was oppoſed by the People, who re- 
fuſed to inliſt themſelves. Curius reſolving to go through 


with his Deſign, order'd the Name of each Tribe to be 


put into a Box, and the Lot falling on the Pollian Tribe, 


the firſt Man who was drawn of this Tribe, was ſum- 


mon'd; but he not appraring, the Conſul fold his Goods; 
and, upon his 1 to the Tribunes, he ſold the Man 


9 "he Government did not want a Member 
„Who refufed all Obedience to ite | 


2. What happened to Pyrrbus afterwards ? 


A. Preſently after his Arrival at Tareutum with 20009 


Foot and 3oco Horſe, having increa'ed his Army by 
new Levies, he marched againſt the Romans, who, under 
Curius Nantatus, came up with him at Beneventum, and 
gare him a ſignal Defeat, he lofing 23000 Men and his 
Camp. This was not only very much admired by the 


Remans, but proved of great Service to them afterwards, 


they thereby learning to encamp regularly; as by Y 
fighting with that brave and experienced 3 | 


A. He was ſucceſsful at firſt ; but thoſe who had im- 
Plored his Aſſiſtance, growing ſoon weary of him, ſought 
for other Maſters, In this unhappy 1 Advice 
came very ſeaſonably to Pyrrbus, that the Tarentines, the 


"2 


. 
a= 
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they had greatly improved themſelves in the other Parts 
of the military Science. Curius Dentatus was honour'd 
with a magnificent Triumph. As for Pyrrhus, he bore 
his Defeat with an undaunted Reſolution ; and receivin 

Letters from Greece and ,{/a, he called the Epirots 4 
Tarentines together, aſſuring them-that they would ſoon 


5 have Succours; which Report kept the Romans in their 


Camp: When taking this Opportunity, he, the next 
Night, croſſed unmoleſted into Epirus 

with 8000 Foot and goo Horſe; after Ann. Rom: 470. 
leaving, for form Sake, a Garriſon in 

Tarent um. Pyrrhus afterwards engaging in new Expedi- 


tions, had various Succeſs in the Battles fought by him 
againſt Antigonus, the Son of Demetrius; againſt the La- 


cedæmoni ans, and the Inhabitants of Arges, who oppoſed 
him in their Streets, where he was killed, about the 


Fear of Rome 480, by a l ile, which a Woman ure at 
him from her Window. | 


A. Were not the Tarentines ſabjeRed about this time? 


A. Having implored the Carthaginians for Aid, and 
engaging the Romans, they were defeated by Papirins the | 


| Conſul, Who then poſleſs'd himſelf of 
| Tarentum, and demoliſhed the Walls of Fes. Rom. 481. 
it. The fame Year an End was put to 

the Samnite War. 


an Alliance with them. The Romans, to return the Com- 


pliment, ſent an Embaſſy to Egypt, where they met with 


a moſt gracious Reception. About four 


Years after, Silver was firſt coined at Ain hen. 456. - 


Rome, whereas Braſs only had been uſed 


till then; the Romans having increaſed Ai. 8 ; 


with their Conqueſts, and had found large Quantities of 
Silver in a Caſtle of the Samnites. 

Qurſtors were now increaſed to eight. Not long aſter, 

the Lucan, the Picentes, the Umbri and 

Salentini, being reduced, the Romans. Ann. Row, 489. 


ah. completed 772 Conqueſt of all. 
t 


5 | "= 8 


Se 
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After Pyrrhus's Defeat, F tolemy : 
Pbiladelpbus, King of Egypt, ſent an Ambaſſador to con- 
gratulate the Romans on their Succeſs, and to enter into 
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BOOK IL. Chap. III. 


From OY firſt Punic or Carthaginian War, to I 
the Concluſion of the ſecond. . 


| Containing 64 2 ears. 


2. W. HO were the Cartbagividus Bans 
4. A People who reigned over t moſt of that 


Part of Africa which” is now called Parbary. They 
formed a very Powerful Republic, their Dominions ex- 
tending about 2000 Miles in | Hate? and they poſſeſſing 
the Iſlands of Sardinia, Corfica, the greateſt Part of Sicily, 
and other leſſer Iſles. _ | 
'$ Why did the Romans make War againſt them? 
4. The Mammertines, who were Soldiers of Campania or 
= in Italy, having been called to ſuccour 
5 Ann, Rom. 482. the Inhabitants of Me/ana, now cal- 
a led Meſſina, were ſo much delightcd 
| with this City, that, in order to have the entire Enjoy- 
ment of it, they murdered all the Men, and ſeized upon 
their Wives and Eſtates. In the Year 488, Hero, who, 
after the Departure of Pyrrhus, had been appointed me 
. neral of the Syracu/an Army; and by the Victor 
won over the Mammertzines, had poſſeſſed himſelf of ban 
of Sicily, marched againit Meara. The. Mammertines 
being vigorouſly purſued by this General, part of them 
N the Carthaginians, and the reſt the Romans, 
for Succour. The Carthaginians, having Forces ready | 
in the Iſland arrived firſt; when thoſe who had invited 
them, put them in poſſeſſion of the Citadel. At Rome, 
the Senate ſcrupled to ſupport a Body of Traitors, who 
were known to be public Robbers. But the People 
being jealous of the great Power of the Carthaginians, 
and ambitious of conquerin Sicily at any rate, were 
75 5 abſolutely determined to ſnatch this Opportunity, 
without regarding the Juſtice of the Alliance, and the 
Protection they were deſired to give. Upon pretence | 
8 therefore of n th Inhabitants, or a yl 
5 ebels 
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Rebels of Mana, the Romans declared War, _ 
the Carthaginians. _ 
2. In what Manner was it carried on 1 
A. Appius Claudius, one of the Conſuls, was . 
ately ſent to Sicily with an Army and a ſmall Fleet. 
After paſſing the Straits between that Ifland and Tah 
with conſiderable Difficulty, he was ſo 
ſucceſsful as to raiſe the ſiege of Meana Ann. Rom. 489. 
in a ſhort time. He afterwards deteated _ 
both Hiero and the Carthaginians in two 8 3 and 
returning to Rome, was honoured with a ſplendid Tri- 
umph, which was the firſt that ever was obtained on 


account of foreign Wars. About the ſame Time D. F. 


nius Brutus firſt introduced the cruel Cuſtom of Gla 


| tors fighting in public; to heighten, as was falſely ſup- 
| poſed, the Solemnity of Funerals. The 


following Year,. both the Conſuls croſ- Ann. Rom. 490. 5 


ſing into Sicily with all their Legions, | 


Hiero was ſo much terrified at his being beſieged i in Sy- | 


| racuſe, that he concluded an Alliance with the Romans, 
_— upon condition of Paying 109 Talents of Silver. | 
2. What did the Romans next? 


A. They beſieged and took ** and 8 | 


Hannibal * the Cartbaginian Admiral, who was come 
to reheve it. The | 106,486 were ſaccefoful on Land, but 


their Force at Sea being very inconſiderable, and the 


Carthaginians Maſters of it; the latter thereby prevailed 
with the maritime Towns in Sicily to revolt to them. 
laly being grievouſly infeſted with the Carthaginian 
Fleet whilſt Africa was out of all Danger, the Romans 


were reſolved to apply themſc]yes diligently to naval 
Affairs; when, happily 


Coaſt of 1aly, they, from this Model, 


a fide, and 20 of three. eſe Veſſels 


were as heavy as thoſe 


built about 100 Veſſels 2 Oars of Ann. Rem. 492. 


U e Land. 
2 


. T bis Was wot t the Great Hann bal. 
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meetipg with a Carthaginian 
Veſſel, which had been driven by a Tempeſt on che 


he Enemy were 7 and 
they fitted them out as well as they could, after an odd 
manner, teaching their. Men to bande and. move the 
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86 ROMAN HISTORY. 
2. Who were appointed Admirals of this Fleet? 


A. Cornelius and Du ilius the two Conſuls. They 
were order'd to fail to Sicily, and there carry on the War, 


Theſe Romans boldly ventur'd to go and attack an En- 


my, who, for many Ages, had poſſeſſed the Empire of 


the Seas ; a Circumſtance that has been greatly admir'd 


by all Hiſtorians. Cornelius, parting from his Company 


with only 17 Gallies, to reduce the Iſland Lipara, was 


_ overpower'd by a Fleet of Carthaginians, taken Priſoner, 
"IND 135 ſent to Carthage, and put to death. 


Aun. Rem. 493. But Duillius had much better Succeſs, 


and th of the he defeating a Carthaginian Fleet of 30 


Punic War. Sail, and afterwards taking the ſame 
0 El number. He owed this Victory to his 
Sapacity and judgment; for as the Roman Veſſels were 


very unwieldy in compariſon of thoſe of the Enemy, 
and their Sailors infinitely inferior to thoſe of the Car- 


thaginians; the Conſul invented a grappling Engine, 
| (whereof he had a great number on b 

which boarding the Enemy's Ships, they fought as on 
Shore, and thereby gain'd the Victory; then purſuing it, 


the Romans raiied the Siege of AÆgeſtæ, and took Mar- 
cella by Storm. The Senate were overjoy'd at this Vic- 
tory, ſo that they not only granted Duillius the Ho- 
nours of a naval Triumph, (he being the firſt who ob- 
__ tained it) but decreed that he ſhould be allowed the Pri- 
vilege of being attended, wheneverhe ſupp'd in the City, 
with Flambeaux and Muſic. A Rofral Pillar (fo called 


from the Beaks of Ships with which they were adorn'd) 
was erected in his Henour, with a old 


Temarkable Circumſtange concerning Biblia, a Woman 


very conſpicuous for hef Virtue and Chaſtity, and Wife 


to this Conſul. Duillius being one Day reproached with 
having a ſtinking BreathZaſked his Wife why ſhe had 


not informed bim of it; which ſhe reply d, I 


thought it had been the ſame with all Men.“ 


2. What Succeſs. had the Roxzars the following Vear? 


A. Verylittle on Land. But the Year after, they in- 
vaded the Iſlands of 9 and Sardinia. Hanno, the 
Carthaginian General, de 


ran YI . K U Oy ˙¹ U -w ww SP RXwmamw=- . 


oard his Fleet) by 


e Inſcription; 
* which Pillar is now ſtanding in Rome. We are told ea 


fending the City of Oha n | 


— 


W 


the latter We, was defeated and ſlain by Cornelius Scipio 
the Conſul, who gave him very honourable Interment, 
This Victory was followed by another over Hannibal, 


who was come with new Recruits from Carthage. Af. 


ter this Overthrow, the unfortunate Admiral was cruci- 
fied by ſome of his own Soldiers, who had ſurvived the 
Defeat. A noble Action was performed not long after 
in Sicily, by Calphurnius Flemma, a Tri- T 
bune of the Army, who with zoo choice Ann. Rom. 489. 
Men, reſolutely withſtood the whole 
Force of the Carthaginians, and was the only one who 
ſurvived; he mg miſerably wounded, and covered with 
dead Bodies. The next Year, Artilus 
Regulus, the Conful, won the Iſlands Ann. Rom. 490. 
Lipara, and Melita ſince called Malta, | 
famous for the Shipwreck of St. Paul. | 1 
| ©. Did not the Romans make Africa the Seat of the 
B .. | | VVT 
| 4. Under the Confulſhip of Manlius and Attilius Re- 
gulus, the Romans put to Sta, with a Fleet of 330 Sail, 
| which engaged that of the Carthaginians, confilting of 
359 Veſſels, commanded by Hamilcar, who fled, after 
loſing 54 Veſſels, beſides 50 which were ſunk, The 
Remans loſt but 24, after hah: making a Deſcent on 
Africa, they won the City of Clupea. The Conſuls ad- 


vanc'd up into the Country, laying all waſte before them ; _ 
and after ſtorming ſeveral Cities, Maulius returned victo- 
rious to Rome, with 27000 Priſoners. Regulus was or- 


dered to continue, as Fro- Conſul, in Africa, where he 
fought three Carthaginian Commanders, defeated them, 
and killed 18000 of their Men, took 5000 Priſoners and 


8Elephants, and obliged 74 Cities to ſubmit to his Arms, | 
Lis related, that Regulus being encamped on the River 


Bagrada, was forced to engage a Serpent of a monſtrous 


Size; which he, at laſt, by the vigorous Aſſiſtance of 
his Army, and the Help of the battering Engines, flew ;_ 
and afterwards ſent its Skin, which was 120 Feet long, 


to Rome. 


© 9, What did the Carthaginians after this Defeat ? 
A. They ſued for Peace, which Regulus refuling to 


rant, but on the moſt ſeyere Conditions, they had re- 
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88 ROMAN HISTORY. 
courſe to the Lacedæmoniant, who ſent them Xantippun 
a very brave and experienced General. Xantippus, ob- 


ſerving that the Carthaginians were much ſuperior in 


Cavalry, and could reap great Advantage by their Ele- 
Phants, cauſed them to deſcend into Fe Plain, where 
Wt  ._ Regulus, who had cuntemn'd this Spartan 
Ann. Rom 497. Captain, was entirely defeated and taken 

= | by the Enemy, _ treated him with 
great Inhumanity. Xantippus, their Deliverer, met with 
worſe Uſage : For the Carthaginzans, envying his Glo- 
ry, and unable to bear the Thoughts that they ſhould 
owe their Safety to the Spartans; upon Pretence of con- 
ducting that General, and his Attendants, back with 
Honour to their Country, with a numerous Convoy of 
Ships ; gave private Orders to have them all put to 
Death in their Paſſage ; as tho' they could for ever have 
buried in the Waves with him, the Memory of his Ser- 
_ vices, and their horrid Ingratitude to fo excellent a 
Commander. The Romans were after this beſieged in 


_ Clupea, but made ſo vigorous a Reſiſtance, that the Enemy 


were forced to raiſe the mas 5 9 
2. What happened under the 


| Confulate of AÆmilius 
Paulus and Fabius Nobilior ? 5 Wu 


A. Theſe putting to Sea with 3 50 


Ann. Rom. 498. Veſſels, were met by the Carthaginians 
nnnmneear their own Coaſts, They defeated 
the Latter, taking 3o of their Ships, ſinking 104, with a 
very inconſiderable loſs on the Roman ſide. The Conſul, 


then taking in the Roman Garriſon at Clupea, again ſet 
ſail for Sicily; but before they could make the Shore, a 
violent Tempeſt ariſing, moſt of their Veſſels were ei- 
ther ſwallowed up by the Waves, or daſhed againſt the 


"Rocks. The Strand was covered with dead Bodies, and 


the ſhatter'd remains of Ships: Both the Conſuls periſh- 


ed, and the few that eſcaped were kindly received by 


Hiro, who, after providing them with Cloaths and other 
Neceſſaries, conveyed them ſafe to Meſina. Karthalo, 
the Carthaginian, taking advantage of this great Miſ- 


fortune, took the City of Agrigentum ſoon after. 


. 2, Were the Romans diſcouraged at theſe great 


Loſſes? 7 
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| A. No : For in three Months after, they had built 


and launched 220 Veſſels. They took *' ö 
ſeveral Towns in Sicily this Year. The Ann. Rom. 499. 


following Spring, Servilius and Sempro- Ann. Rom. 500, 


xzius, the Conſuls, ſaiPd, with the whole 

Fleet to Sicily, and afterwards to Africa, where they per- 

formed nothing memorable, Coming at laſt nigh the 

leſſer Syrtis, and being ignorant of thole Coaits, my 
Jy 


fell on certain Quick ſands, but afterwards reached Sicily 
in a flying Poſture. Sailing from hence very unadviſedly - 
to Rome, through the Straits, they were overtaken by a 


Tempeſt, and loſt 150 Ships. Such a Series of Misfor- 


tunes began to diſcourage the Romans; upon which the 


Senate decreed, that no more naval yy ave ſhould 
be fought; and that only 60 Veſſels ſhould be kept at 


= Sea, to guard the Coats ct Hab. 4/drubal; the Car- 
| 2 General, being informed of their Fears, laid 


all the Country about Panormus in Sicily 3 and that 


with the more Careleſſneſs, becauſe Metellus the Conſul 
| would not ftir our of ihe Walls of it. But Meellus, 
matching the Opportunity, drew up his Soldiers ſo ad- 
| vantageouſly againſt the Elephants, that when 4/arabal 
advanced nigh the Town, he gave him a dreadful Over- 
| throw, killed 20,coo Men, and took 26 
| Elephants, for which a ſplendid Triumph An. Rom. 502. 
was decreed him. Soon after this, the 
Caribaginians loſt all Sicily, Drepanum and Lilyb zum ex- 
| Cepted ; to the latter of which Places 4/arubal eſcaped; _ 
but being condemned at Carthage, he was executed 
there at his Return to it; the unhappy Fate of many 
| Carthaginian Commanders. o SOR Fe 
9. What further remarkable Particulars are we told 
= concerniaes n tt Oo oo nn nh 
A. The Carthaginians being now wearied out with 
this tedious War, in which they had ſuſtained ſuch mighty 
| Loſſes, turn'd'their Thoughts to Peace; and accordingly 
| ſent Regulus, with their Ambaſſadors, to Rome, to make 
| Overtures for that Purpoſe to the Senate. Regulus had 
been impriſoned five Years in Carthage ; and, before his 
| ſerting out from that City, had been obliged to take an 
| Oath, to return to it, in caſe he proved unſucceſsful ” 
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5 ROMAN HISTORY. 
his Negociations, or could not obtain an Exchange of 
Priſoners. Being come to Rome, he acquainted the Se- 


nate with the Motives of his Voyage, when, being de- 
fired to give his Opinion freely; he replied, © That he 


* could not do this as a Senator, becauſe he had loft 


% that Character, ever ſince he had fallen into the Hands 


* of his Enemies; but that he would venture to offer 


his Thoughts as a private Perſon.” This was a very 


delicate Affair, and every one was touch'd at the Misfor- 
tunes of ſo great a Man. He needed to ſpeak but one 


fingle Word, and it would have reſtored him to lis 
Liberty, his Eſtate, his Dignity, his Wife, his Children, 


and his Country: But that Word ſeemed to interfere 


with the Honour and Welfare of Rome. 
2. What Declaration did he then make? 
A. He told the Senate, very freely, That an Ex- 


40 3 of Priſoners ſhould not ſo much as be thought 
4.055 


ice ſuch an Example would be of fatal Conſe- 
« _— to the Commonwealth ; that Citizens, who 
ad ſo ignominiouſly ſurrender'd their Arms and Per- 


ſons to the Enemy, were unworthy of the leaſt Pity, 
46 


and rendered incapable of ſerving their Country; that 


as to himſelf, he was fo far advanced in Years, that 
his Death ought to be look d upon as nothing; where- 


“as they had in their Hands ſeveral Carthaginian Gene- 
« rals, in the prime of Life, who were capable of doing 


„their Country great Service for many Years. That 


« he had ſo much of the true Spirit of a Roman, that 
he could not do any Thing that was baſe or diſhonour- 
% able; and did not ſo much fear the Tortures of a 


4 cruel Rack, as the Ignominy of an infamous Action; 
the former touching only the Body, but the latter pier- 

« cing the Mind.” It was with the utmoſt Difficulty that 
the Senate complied with ſo generous and unparallel'd a 
Counſel. The illuſtrious Exile therefore left Rome, in 
order to return to Cartbage, unmoved either with the 
deep Sorrow of his Friends, or the Tears of his Wife and 
Children, tho' he was but too ſenſible of the Torments 
Which were prepared for him. Tis ſaid, that Regulus, 
to inflame the Hatred of his Countrymen to the Cartha- 
giniats, had aſſured them, that they, before he ſet out 


from 
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from their City, had forced him to ſwallow a Doſe of = 


Poiſon, in order that he might die by flow Degrees, in 


caſe they ſhould be forced to ſyrrender him up. 


9, What happened to him at Carthage? 


A. The Moment lis Enemies ſaw him return thither, 
without having obtained the Exchange of P1ifoners, they 
made him ſuffer every kind of Torture. They imp11- 
ſoned him for a long Time in a diſmal Dungeon, whence, 
aſter cutting off his Eye-lids, they drew him at once in- 


to the Sun, when its Beams darted the ſtrongeſt 


Hear. 


They next put him into a kind of Cheſt or Barrel, ftuck 


full of Nails, whoſe Points running into his Fleſh, did 


not allow bim a Moment's Eaſe either Day or Night. 


At laſt, aſter having been long kept awake in this dread- 


ful Torture, the mercileſs Wretches nail'd him to a 


Croſs, 


their uſual Puniſhment, and left him to expire on it. Hi: 


Enemies, by depriving him of ſome Days, or perhaps 


Years of Life, brought eternal Infamy on themſelves. 


9, Did not the Romans reſent this inhuman Treat- 


ment of Regulus? 


A. The Senate were fo enraged at it, that they deſiver- 
ed up ſome Priſoners of the greateſt Diſtin&ion to Man- 


cia his Wife, who ſhut them into an Armoury filled with 


iron Spikes, where ſhe kept them five Days tog 


without Suſtenance ; intending to torture them in the 


ſame Manner as her huſband had been. Bo/ar, the 
Carthaginian, died under the Torments ; but Hamilcar 
was kept five days longer, with the dead Body ; having 
only ſo much Food allowed him. as would juſt keep 
Life in him a few Days. The Magiſtrates, h:aring of 


this, began to relent ; when, giving ſtrict Orders that 


no more Captives ſhould be uſed in that Manner, they 


ſent the Aſhes of Baſtar to Carthage, and treated the reſt 


of the Priſoners with greater Moderation, _ 


2. What remarkable Incidents happened under the | 


Conſulſhip of Claudius Pulcher and C. Junius? 
A. The Romans, becauſe their Land- 


Forces were afraid of the Elephants, and Ann. Rom 504. 


had little Succeſs, fitted out another Fleet 1 


and beſieged Lihbæum in Sicily, by Sea and Land. Ca. 
neral; 


diu was defeated by Adberbal the Carthaginian Ge 
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9:2 ROMAN HISTORY. 1 
1 moſt of his Ships, as ſome ſuperſtitious Hiſtorians relate, 3 
„ being ſank in that very Place, in which he had cauſed | * 
the Chickens, deſigned for the Augury, to be thrown, [7 «© 
with this Taunt, That they ſhould be made to drink, 
« ſince they would not cat.” The Roman Fleet wa; : 
now reduced to an inconſiderable Number. Junius, his : 
Collegue, was not more prudent or more fortunate, but g 
loſt the greateſt Part of his Navy by his ill Conduct. 
Claudius being returned to Rome, was ordered to appoint * 
a Diftator; and accordingly he nominated, out of Con- 
_ tempt, Claudius Glicia, a Perſon of mean Extraction, 
who was forced to lay down his Employment, and Clai- 
Gus was baniſhed for making ſo unworthy a Choice. 
e Attilius Catilinus was afterwards created 
An. Rom 504. Dictator, he being the firſt who had ever MW 
- 1 commanded the Roman Armies out of | 
| Traly.” Nothing remarkable was performed by this Dic- 
tator. For fix or ſeven Years after this, the Romans did 
not make any naval Preparations. _ ben 


2. In what Manner did the firſt Punic War end? ; 
A. As Hamilcar, the Carthaginian, infeſted the Coaſts E 
of ah very much, the Romans were reſolved to try 3 
cheir Fortune once more at Sea. The public Treaſury W 
being at a low Ebb, this Want was ſapplied by private 
_ Purſes, fo ardent was the Love which the Romans bore 
their Country. In alittle Lime 200 Ships were ready 
for Sailing; and the Command of this Fleet being given 
twW.o Latatius the Conſul, he immediately 
Ann. Rom. 5 10. put to Sea. After ſeizing on all the ad- 
©» *  vantageous Poſts in the Neighbourhood 
of Lihybæum, Advice was brought, that the Carthaginian 
Fleet under Hanno drew near. Both Fleets coming to 
a Battle, the Carthaginians were not able to ſuſtain the 
. firſt Attack. Fifty of their Veſſels were ſunk, and ſe- 
venty taken with their whole Crews. The reſt, favour- 
ed by a Wind, which roſe very ſeaſonably for them, 
made the beſt of their way to the little Iſland ęuſa, 
from whence they had failed. Upwards of ten thouſand 


were taken Priſoners ; after which the Conſul ſailed im- 
mediately for Lihbæun, and joined his Forces to thoſe 
of the Beſiegers. This great Loſs brought the Cartha- 
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inians to a Peace, the Articles of which were as follow ; 
«That the Carthaginians ſhould pay down 1000 Ta- 


« Jents of Silver, and 2200 more in ten Years : That 
i they ſhould quit Sicily and all the Iſlands in its Neigh- 
« bourhood ; That they ſhould never make War on the 


« Syracu/ans, or their Allies, nor bring any Ships of 


« War into the Roman Dominions : And laſtly, That 


« they ſhould deliver up all their Priſoners without Ran- 


« ſom, and likewiſe the Deſerters.“ By this Treaty the 


City of Lihbæum, which had withſtood a ten years Siege, Y 


was ſurrender'd to the Romans. Thus 


ended the firſt Punic War which had Ann. Rom. 514, 
continued 24 Years without Intermiſ- be 


ſion, in which the Romans are ſaid to have loft 700 Ships, 
and the Carthaginians only 500. The Obſtinacy in diſ- 
puting for Empire was equal on either fide : The ſame 
Greatneſs of Soul, in forming as well as in executing of 


Projects, was conſpicuous in both. The Carthaginians = 
had the Superiority with 1 7 to Experience in naval 
Swiftneſs of their Veſſels, 
the working of them, the Skill and Ability of their 
Pilots; the Knowledge of Coaſts, Shallows, Roads and 


Affairs; in the Strength an 


Winds; and in the inexhauſtible Fund of Wealth, which 


furniſhed all the Expences of fo long and obſtinate a 


War. The Romans had none of theſe 8 but 
then their Courage, their Zeal for the public Welfare, 
the Love of their Country, and a noble Emulation of 


Glory, ſupplied for all of them. We are ſurprized to 
ſee a Nation, ſo unexperienced in naval Affairs, not only 
diſputing the Empire of the Sea, with a People who 
were belt ſkilled in them, and more powerful than any 
that had been before; but even gaining ſeveral naval 


Victories over them, As to Soldiers, thoſe of Rome 
were infinitely ſuperior in point of Courage to the Car- 


thaginians : And, among the Generals of the latter, 
who commanded in this War, Hamilcar was certainly 
the great-ſt, . B eo, Cana 


2. What other Tranſactions happened about this 


Period? | | 


A4. The Tribes were increaſed in Rome to 35, which | 
was their greateſt Number. Ard now the Romans began 


3 to 
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to improve in Politeneſs, applying themſelves to Study, 
| and particularly to Poetry; ſoon after 


Ann.Rom. 514. which the Comedies and Tragedies of 


1 5 55 Livius Andronicus, a Greet, were exhibit- 
ed in Rome. Theſe were not like the dramatic Pieces men- 
_ tioned before, Nævius was the firſt Poet who followed 
his Example five Years after; the Year 


Am. Rom. 5 18. before which the great Secular Games, 


17 called Ludi Magni, were ſolemnized a 
third Time. The Riſe of theſe Games is ſaid to be as 
follows: A Prophecy in the $Szby/l;ne Oracles declared, 
that if the Romans, at the Beginning of every Age, (which 
was the Space either of 100 or 1100 Years, Authors 
being very much divided in Opinion on that Head) ſhould 
ſolemnize Games in the Campus Martius, to the Honour 


of Pluto, Praſerpine, Juno, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, and the 
Parcæ, or three fatal Siſters, their City ſhould flouriſh for 


= ever, and all Nations be ſubjected to their Dominion. 


Q. As we have the Deſcription of the. Ladi Seculares 


folemnized under one of the Emperors, I ſhould be glad 
V 83 . 


A. The fleralds were commanded to invite the whole 


World to a Feaſt, the like of which they had never be- 
held, nor ſhould ever ſee again. A few Days before they 
began, the 2uindecimviri, or Keepers of the Sibyl/ine 
Oracles, taking their Seats in the Capitol and the Pala- 
tine Temple, gave to the People Flambeaux, Brimſtone, 
Sulphur, and ſuch like purifying Subſtances. From hence 
the People, carrying Wheat, Barley, and Beans, by way 
of Offering, proceeded to Diana's Temple on the Aven- 


tiue Hill, after which they paſſed whole Nights in De- 


votion to the Deſtinies or Fates. At laſt, when the Time 


for actually celebrating the Games, which continued 


three Days and three Nights, was come, the People met 
in the Campus Martius. and offered Sacrifices to 55 


attended by the ee f. ordered three Altars to 

be erected on the Banks of the Tiber, which they ſprink- 
led with the Blood of three Lambs, and afterwards 
burnt the Offerings and the Victims. This being done 


* 
a 


a. 


upiter, : 
Juno, Apollo, Latona Diana, the Fates, Ceres, Pluto, and 
Preſerpine. The firſt Night of the Feaſt, the Emperor, 
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The ConsuLar STATE. 95 
a Space was marked out, which ſerved for a Theatre, 


being illuminated with a numberleſs multitude of Flam- 
beaux. Here certain Hymns, compoſed for the Occa- 
= fon, were ſung, and all forts of Sports celebrated. On 
© the Morrow, when they had been at the Capitol to offer 
the Victims, they returned to the Campus Martius, and 
ſolemnized Games in Honour of Apollo and Diana. 


Theſe continued till the next Day, when the noble Ma- 


trons, at the Hour appointed by the Oracle, went to the 


Capitol to fing Hymns in Honour of Jupiter. The 
third Day, on which the Feaſt ended, twenty-ſeven 


young Boys, and the ſame Number of Girls, ſung, in 
the Temple of Palatine Apollo, Hymns and Verſes in 


Greek and Latin, to implore the Protection of thoſe Dei- 
ties (in whoſe Honour theſe Sacrifices were more parti- 
cularly inſtituted) for the City of Rome. It may nut be 
improper to obſerve, that the famous Secular Poem of 
Horace was compoſed for this laſt Day, in the Secular 


| Games celebrated by Auguſſus Cæſar. 


2 Were not the Cartbaginiaus in feſted with a bloody ; 


| inteſtine War ? 


A. This was with the mercenary Soldiers (commanded 
by Sperdius and Matho) who had ſerved under them in 
Sicily 5 and was owing to their want of Pay and Em- 
ployment. This War, after having been waged three 
Years and a half with great Loſs and Difficulty, and with 
ſuch a Barbarity as is ſcarce to be parallel'd in Hiſtory, 
was ended by Hamilcar. Whilſt it was carrying on, ſe- 
veral Roman Merchants, who traded into Africa, were 
ſeized by the Carthaginians, to prevent their furniſhing 
the Enemy with Proviſions ; and Complaints being made 
of this at Carthage, they kindly releaſed all who were in 
Cuſtody, which gave the Romans the utmoſt Satisfaction, 
inſomuch that there now ſeemed to be the utmoſt Har- 
mony and Friendſhip between the two Powers. But not 
long after, the Romans having been invited into the 
Iſland of Sardinia, ſailed thither, which offended the 
Carthaginians ſo much, that they prepared to ſend a 
Body of Forces to it; when the Romans taking Unfbrage 
at this, proclatmed War againſt them. The Cartbagi- 
ans being in no Condition to carry on a War, not only 
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1200 Talents: A Circumftance that afterwards occaſion. 
ed a more dangerous and expenſive War than the former, 
The Romans * now in Peace with all the World, 
| tze Temple of Janus was ſhut the ſe. 

Jas. Rom. 519. cond Time, and continued fo during 
| five Years, till a War broke out with 


now called Dalmatia. 
» Pleads to Acquaint me vith the Particulars of this 


| 9) 7 enta, Queen of the 11 3 having impower- 

* her Subjects to plunder all Ships they might meet 
with at Sea, happened to ſeize ſome belonging to cer- 
tain Merchants of 7raly, and treated them very barba- 
rouſly. The Romans ſending Ambaſſadors to complain 


runcanus, to be killed. Upon this, War was proclaimed 
againſt her, which was carried on fo ſacceſsfaly by the 


two Confuls F ulvius and Pofthumius, that the Queen was 
forced to retire to E Hixon, a ſtrong Town, whence ſhe 
ſent to Rome to ſue for Peace, which was granted her on 

tte following Conditions, To pay an annual Tri- 


4 bute; to quit all Hlyricum, a few Places excepted ; 


firſt I yrian War ended, in leſs than two Years, which 
increaſed the Roman Dominions, as their generous Be- 


Ann. ben gp. part of the World, eſpecially among 


the Athenians and Corinthians. The 
| Pretors were how increaſed to four. 


ritories! ? 


A. Becauſe that Klas, a Tribune of the People, 


had enacted, in PIN to the Senate, that the Lands 
conquered from t 


Hiſorians, Bellum Gallicum Ci/alpinum. "Theſe fierce 
People, 8 aſſiſted * other en called 3 inhabiting 


ſurrendered up all Sardinia, but alſo paid the Remay, 
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the Itlyrians, a Grecian * inhabiting the Country 


of this, the Queen cauſed one of them, wiz. Lucius Gs 


and not to fail beyond the River Liſus with more 
« than two unarmed Barks.” In this manner was the 


 haviour gained them great Love in that 
9, Why did the Gauls in invade the Reman Ter- | 


e Galli Senones ſhould be divided among 
the Roman Citizens. This War is called by the / ain 
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| The ConSULAR STATE, 97 
near the River Rhone made an Incurſion KY 

into Hetruria with 50,000 Foot, and Ann, Rom. 529. 
20,000 Horſe. The Gau/s waſting all 5 
with Fire and Sword till they were come to Cluſſum, 


about three Days Journey from Rome, were there block d 
up, by the Romans, having the Prætor behind, and the 


Conſuls before; ſo that they were forced to oppoſe two 


Fronts to the Enemy, and fight with great Diſadvantage. 


The G atæ combating naked, were eaſily broke, which 


© ſo diſheartened the reſt, that all fled. However, 40, 0 
E were cut to pieces, and 10,000 taken Priſoners; and a- 
mong the relt Conco/itanus, a King of the Ge/ate, for 
which the Conſuls obtained a moſt magnificent Triumph. 


Great Incurſions were made the next | 


Year, into the Territories of the Gau/s, Ann. Rom. 530. 


who, after being ſeveral times defeated, 
ſent Ambaſſadors to ſae for Peace, which being refuſed, 


they reſolved to uſe their utmoſt Efforts to carry on the 
War. At laſt, Claudius Marcellus van- | 


quiſhed them in a bloody Battle, he kil- Ann. Rom. 532. 


ling, with his own Hand, Virdomarus, King of the G 
tz; and obtained a grand Triumph, dedicating the third 
Opima Spolia, or Regal Spoils to Fupiter Feretrius. The 


Gallic War, after continuing fix Years, 


was ended to the conſiderable Increaſe Ann, Rom. 5 34. 

of the Roman Dominions. About this \ BO 
time C. F/aminius the Cenſor, built a | . 
Circus, and paved the Highway as far as Aan. Rom. 535. 


Arminium. 1 he IAyrians revolted, but 


were reduced by AÆmilius and Liwins the Conſuls. 


2. When did the ſecond PUNIC WAR begin? 
A. At the Cloſe of the Year 535. The Carthaginians 


were exaſperated at the i,ofs of Sicily, and other lilands, 


which they conſidered as their Patrimony ; and unwil- 


ling to ſubmit and pay Tribute to the Romans, whom they 
accuſed of making an ill Uſe of their Proſperity. Be- 


lides, Hamilcar, vexed at the ignominious Peace which 


his Countrymen had too haſtily concluded, was meditat- 
ing how he might beſt take vengeance on the Romans, at 


the time that he headed the Carthaginian Armits in 


Africa and Spain. He had obliged his Son Hanni be, 
. N 
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98 ROMAN HISTORY. 
at nine Years of Age, to take an Oath on the Altars, that 
he would become the irreconcileable Enemy of the Rs. 
mans, and revenge the Injuries done to his Country, ſo 
ſoon as he ſhould be able to draw a Sword. Accordingly 
Hannibal, after his Father's Death, had been ſent, it 
_ eighteen Years of Age, to SHain, to learn the Art of War 
under that great Captain A/druba), his Brother-in-Law, 
2. Did not Hannibal beſiege Saguntum in the laſt. 
mentioned Country ? . „ 
A Ves The Citizens, who were wealthy Traders, 
were in Alliance with the Romans; when the General 
above mentioned, being deſirous of obliging the Car- 
thaginians to break the Peace with the laſt- mentioned 
People, in order to force his Way into 1raly, by an 
open War, laid Siege to Saguntum. The Inhabitants 
upon this deſired Succour of the Romans, who immedi- 
_ ately ſent Deputies to Hannibal and Carthage, to com. 
plain of this Violation of the Treaty; but no ſatisfactory 
Anſwer was returned them. In the mean time the Sν. 
tines, who had ſuſtained the Siege during eight Months 
with unparalleFd Bravery, finding they were not allow'd 
to capitulate on honourable Terms, ſeeing no Succours 
arrive, and being preyed upon by Famine, a great Part 
of them were in ſuch Detpair, that they threw them- 
ſelves, their Wives, their Children and Effects, into the 
Flames; and the City being taken, Hannibal put all 
thoſe who ſurvived to the Sword, = 
©, What did the Romans upon this? 
Al. Aſter they had recovered a little from the deep 
Affliction, into which the taking of Saguntum had plung'd 
them, they ſummoned the People, when War was re- 
_ ſolved unanimouſly againft the Carthaginians. However, 
that no Ceremony might be wanting, Ambaſſadors were 
ſent to Carthage, to enquire whether aguntum had been 
beſieged by Order of the Commonwealth, and if fo. to 
declare War; or, in caſe this Siege had been undertaken 
b the ſole Authority of Hannibal, to require that ne 
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cried, in a haughty Tone, I bring here either Peace or 
« War; and the Choice is left to yourſelves.” The 
Senate anſwering, that they left the Choice to him: 
« give you then War,” ſays he, unfolding his Robe: 

« And we (replied the Cartbaginians, with the ſame 
« Haughtineſs) as readily accept it, and are determined 
« to proſecute it with the ſame Chearſulneſs.“ Such 
was the Beginning of the ſecond Punic War, one of the 
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moſt memorable that is recorded in Hiſtory, Whether we in 
conſider the Boldneſs of the Enterprizes, the Wiſdom 1 
employed in the Execution, the obſtinate Efforts of two 1 
rival Nations, and the ready Reſources they found in "ep 
their loweſt Ebb of Fortune; the Variety of uncommon 1 
Events; the Aſſemblage of the moſt perfect Models in i 1 
every Species of Merit; and the moſt inſtructive Leſſons 9 : 
that occur in Hiſtory, with regard to War or Politics. " iy 
Rome and Carthage were doubtleſs the two firlt Cities in 1 
the World. Having already try'd their Strength in the 1 1 
firſt Punic War, and fo made an Eſſay of each other's 1 
Power, they knew perfectly well what either could do. . 
In this ſecond War, the Fate of Arms was ſo equally ba- 1 
lanced, and the Succeſs ſo intermixed with Viciſſitudes, 1 
that that Party triumphed which had been moſt expoſed "Wt 
to Ruin; and great as the Forces of theſe two Nations 4; 
were, it may be almoſt ſaid, that their mutual Hatred bs 
Was greater. | | 3 e Pi | 
©, What were the firſt Tranſactions of this War? Ft 

A. At the Return of the Ambaſſadors, public Proceſ- $1 


ſions were decreed in Roe, to obtain the Favour and Pro- 
tection of the Gods; immediately after which Cornelius 
Scipro the Conſul was ſent into Spain, and Tiberius Sem- 
pronius his Collegue, into Szcly, As to the Carthaginians, 
they committed the whole Management of the War to 
Hannibal, at that Time about 26 or 27 Years of Age, 
Who, before his ſetting out upon his March, went to 
Cadis, to diſcharge the Vows made by him to Hercules ; 
and to offer up new ones, in order to obtain Succeſs in 
the War. Having over-run all in to the Pyrenan 
Mountains, and leaving Hanno with a ſufficient Bedy of 
Forces to guard that Country, he croſſed the Mountains 
above-mentioned with 50,200 Foot and 9000 Horſe, his 
hes "Wa , 
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100 ROMAN HISTORY. 
Army being compoſed of Soldiers of different Nations, 


and N Having paſſed the Rhone with great 


Danger and Difficulty; in ten Days March from thence 
he came to the Foot of the Alps, over which he reſolved 
to croſs into /taly. 1 . —. RM 
2. In what manner did Hannibal paſs the Als? 


Ai. It was now the Beginning of Winter, and the Sight 
of theſe Mountains, which ſeemed to touch the Skies 


with their Summits, that were quite covered with Snow; 
and where nothing was ſeen but a few tottering Cottages, 
meagre Flocks almoſt periſhed with Cold, and hairy Men 
of a ſavage and fierce Aſpect; this Sight, I ſay, ſtruck a 


_ prodigious Terror into the Minds of the Soldiers. When 
they began to climb up, they perceiv'd the Mountaineers, 
who had poſſeſſed themſelves of the highelt Cliffs, and 


were prepared to oppoſe their Paſſage ; and therefore 
the Carthaginians were obliged to halt. However, ſciz- 
ing upon theſe Paſſes in the Abſence of thoſe who had 

guarded them, and advancing up the As, they were 


greatly annoyed by the Tnhabitants ; ſo that they were 
forced, at one and the ſame time, to engage with the 


Enemy, and ſtruggle with the Declivity of the Mountain, 
Where they could hardly ſtand. Bur the greateſt Diſor- 


der was cauſed by the Horſes and Beaſts of Burden, la- | 
den with the Baggage; and which, terrified at the Howl. 


_ Ings of the Gauls that echoed dreadfully through the 
Mountains, and being ſometimes wounded by the Moun- 


taineers, came tumbling on the Soldiers, and dragged 


them headlong down the Precipices which were cloſe to 
the Road. Nevertheleſs Hannibal, in ſpite of all theſe 
Difficulties, put the Enemy to Flight, and ſeized upon a 
Fortreſs, and a conſiderable Quantity of Corn and Cat- 
tle; after which the Gauls, who inhabited this Part, came 
and paid him their Submiſſions. Having advanced to a 
very ſteep and narrow Paſs, the Carthaginians were at- 
tacked by a Party of Gauls, who lay in Ambuſcade, and 


10ed down Stones upon them of a prodigious Size; ſo 


that the Carthaginian Army would have been quite rout- 


ed. had not Hannibal exerted himſelf in an extraordinary 
Menner. Having reach'd the Summit on the ninth Day, 


tte Army, after halting two Days, and taking ſome Re- 


freſhments, 
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frehments,; continued their March, which was very much 


incommoded by the new-fallen Snows : But Hannibal, 


Having now a Proſpect of Jah, animated his Soldiers, 


by telling them, that they had but one Effort more to 


make, and then would arrive at it; that a Battle or two 
= would put a glorious Period to their Toils, and enrich. 
= them for ever, by giving them Poſſeſſion of the Capital 


of the Roman Empire. This Speech inſpired the dejected 


Soldiers with freſh Vigour and Alacrity ; but ſtill the 
Way grew more craggy and troubleſome than ever; and 
the Difficulty and Danger increaſed in proportion as 
they came down the Mountain. Advancing forward, 
they came to a ſteep and craggy Path, which terminated 


in a Precipice above a thouſand Foot deep. Here, as: 


the Soldiers and Horſes marched on nothing but Ice, 
they found it impoſſible for them to ger farther ; upon 
which Haznibal, after cauſing all the new-fallen Snow 
to be removed, ordered a Path to be cut into the Rock 
itſelf; a Work that was carried on with amazing Pa- 


tience and Ardour. To enlarge this Path, all the Trees 
| thereabout were cut down and pil'd round the Rock, after 
Which Fire was ſet to them. The Wind happening very 
| fortunately to blow hard, a fierce Flame ſoon broke out, ſo 
| that the Rock glowed like the Coals with which it was 


ſurrounded. 'Then Hannibal, if we may credit Livy, 
| (for many reje& this Incident as fabulous) cauſed a pro- 


digious Quantity of Vinegar to be poured on the Rock, 


which piercing into the Veins of it, that were now 
crack'd by the intenſe Heat of the Fire, calcined and 


foften'd it. Afterwards taking a large Compaſs about, in 
order that the Deſcent might be eaſier, the Carthagini- 
ans cut a Way along the Rock, which opened a free 
Paſſage to the Forces, the Baggage, and even the Ele- 


phants. Four Days were ſpent in this Work, during 


which the Beaſts of Burden were ftarving ; there being 
no Food for them on theſe Mountains, thus buried under 
eternal Snows. At laſt they arrived at a fruitful Spot, 
which yielded Plenty of Forage for their Horſes, and 
all Kinds of Food for the Soldiers. Hannibals Army was 
by this time reduced to 12,000 4/ricans, 8009 Spaniſh 


Foot, and 60co Horſe, It was now five Months and a 
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102 ROMAN HISTORY. 
half ſince he had ſet out from New Carthage in Spain, 
and he had employed fifteen Days in paſſing the Alps. 
2. Where was Scipio the Conſul? » | 
A. Hearing of Hannibal's Progreſs, he marched for- 


ward, when the Armies met at Tricinum, now called Y. 


ia. After the Generals had harangued their reſpeQive 


Soldiers, the Battle began, when both Parties behaved 
very gallantly, but at laſt the Romans were put to Flight. 


Scipio being wounded, was reſcued by the Bravery of his 
Son, then but 17 Years of Ape, and who afterwards was 


ſurnamed Africanus, for having ploriouſly ended this War. 
The Numidian Cavalry had contributed chiefly to this 


Victory. Not long after, Sempronius haſtening to the 
Succour of his Collegue, a ſecond Engagement was fought 
near P/acentia, at the Trebia, (a imall River of Lombardy, 
which falls into the Po,) where the Romans were again 
vanquiſhed. IJ he Carthaginians having ended the Pur- 
uit, and gained a complete Victory, retired to their 
Camp 2 with Cold, that they were ſcarce 
ſenſible of their Advantage; for Rain mixed with Snow, 


and the piercing Cold, killed many of their Men, and 
moſt of their Beaſts and Elephants. Hannibal now with. 
drew into Winter-Quarters. In Spain the Romans had 
better Succeſs, in this and the following Campaign; for 


Cn. Scipio extended his Conqueſts as far as the River Y'eri- 
, or Ebro; defeated Hanne, and took him Priſoner. 


©. What AQtions were performed under the Conſuls 


C. Flaminius and Servilius Geminus ? 


EE A. Hannibal having recruited his Ar- | 
Ann. Rom. 537. my in the Country of the Gau/s, reſolvd 
cdtdto advance into Hetruria, and make it 
the Seat of the War; but going thro' the Fens, his Sol- 
diers were forced to wade three or four Days ard Nights 
thro' Water. Hannibal himſelf, riding on the only Ele- 
phant that was left, eſcaped with his Life, but loſt one 
of his Eyes. Being arrived upon dry Ground, he came 
up with the Enemy near the Lake Thraſymene. Flami- _ 


nius the Conſul, being of a fiery Temper, Hannibal, to 


inflame it ſtil} more, laid waſte the whole Country in 
his Sight, upon which the Roman General advanced to 


the Lake above mentioned. Near it were certain Moun- 
F . 1 tains, 
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tains, and between them apd the Lake, a narrow Paſſage 
leading to an adjacent Valley, ſurrounded with a Chain of 
Hills. Hannibal poſted his Men upon them, when Fami- 
nius following him above half way into the Valley, was 
attacked by the Carthaginians. As the Romans were not 
yet drawn up in Order of Battle, nor had got their Arms 
in Readineſs, they were immediately put into Difor- 
der, a Fog ariſing, which almoſt prevented their ſee- 
ing one another, Both Parties then fought with ſuch 
amazing Animoſity, that they did not perceive 5 
Farthquake which happened in that Country, and laid 
© whole Towns in Ruins. In this Confuſion, Flaminius 
being ſlain by an Iaſubrian Gaul, the Romans began to 
give Ground, and at laſt ran quite away. In this Battle 
15,000 Romans were ſlain, 6000 taken Priſoners, and a- 
bout 10,000 eſcaped to Rome. Hannibal ſent away the 
| Latines without demanding the leaſt Ranſom, and ſought, 
but in vain, for the Conſul's Body, in order to give it 
Burial. He then laid waſte all the Country in that 
J OT EO LOg | 
2. How did the Romans take theſe Loſſe s 
A. They were at firſt in the utmoſt Conſternation, but 
having afterwards recover'd themſelves, SN 
they choſe a Dictator, who was Fabius Ann. Rom. 53 
Maximus, a wile and experienced Gene- 


7. 
ral, and in whom Caution and Boldneſs were happily 
blended. As for Hannibal, he eroſs'd Umbria and Pice- 
num, and after ten Days March arrived in the Territory 
of Aaria, a {mall Town whence the Adriatic Sea was 
called, and thence came as far as Apulia, Fabius, fol- 
lowed by Minucius and four Legions, bad marched from 

Keme in queſt of the Enemy, with a firm Reſolution not 
to let them take the leaſt Advantage; not to advance one 
Step till he had examined every Place carefully, nor ha- 
ard a Battle till he ſhould be almoſt ſure of Succeſs. 


Both Armies being come in Sight, Hannibal offered the 5 1 
Romans Battle, but to no Purpoſe, which exaſperated it 
him to a great degree. This be attempted to do ſevera! 
times, but ſtill his Deſigns were fruſtrated by Fabius, who 1 
only waited his Motions, ſtraitened his Quarters, cut oft 1 
his Proviſions; and, by always following the Cariba-. zh | 
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ginians, gave him no Reſt, but kept him in a perpetual 
Alarm. This cautious Conduct of Fabius got him the 
Surname of Cunctator. Hannibal, deſigning to march 
for Caſinum, was by a Miſtake conducted to Caſlinum, 
near Campania, where entering a Valley ſurrounded with 3 
Hilla, Fabius detached 4000 Men, who ſeized the Paſs ; = 
after which he poſted himſelf, with the Remainder of | 
his Army, on the Hills 2djoining to the Road.  Han:ibal 
now finding himſelf blocked up, had recourſe to a Stra- 
tagem. He ordered {mall Bundles of Vine: branches to 
be tied to the Horns of 2000 Oxen, when the Branches 
were ſet on fire in the Dead of Night, and the Oxen 
drove to the Summit of the Hills where the Romans were 
encamped. As ſoon as thoſe Creatures felt the Flame, E 
they were in a Rage; and flying up and down, ſet Fire A 
to all the Buſhes and Shrubs that came in their Way, 
This Sight fo terrified the Party who guarded the En- 
trance, that they quitted their Poſts ; and by this Strata- 
gem. Hannibal drew off his Army and eſcaped, and after. MW 
Wards returned to Apulia, ſtill purſued and haraſſed by 1 
f60 ee 
2. Where did the DiQator go after this? 
A. To Rome. Before his Departure he had earneſtixß WM 
intreated Minutius Rufus, his Maſter of the Horſe, not to 
fight during his Abſence. However, Minutivs engaged 
the Carthaginiars; and gaining ſome little Advantage, 
fo great a Merit was made of it at Rome, that the People 
gave him equa! Authority (a Thing unheard of before) 
with the Dictator, who now was accuſed of too timorous 
a Circumſpection. Fabius being returned to the Army, 
Minutius reſolved, in oppoſition to his Advice, to engage 
the Enemy with Part of his Army, which he did, but 
would have been defeated, had not Fabius come very op- 
portunely to his Aid, and repulſed the Carthaginians, 
2. Who were appointed Conſuls the Year after ? 

. A. Amilius Paulus and Terentius Var- 
Ann. Rom. 538. ro, the former a Perſon of great Wiſdom 
N aäl2ẽsanꝗqd Experience, and the latter a raſh 
and inconſiderate Man. Theſe were ſent to command 
in the room of Fabius Maximus, who told them, that 
the only way of -vanquiſhing Hannibal, who was a very | 
| 5 | | active 
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man Army conſiſted of 80, oo Foot and Eooo Horſe ; 
and the Enemy of about 45,000 Foot and 10,000 Horſe, 
Both Armies having often removed from Place to Place, 
came in Sight of each other near Cann, a little Town 


in Apulia, fituated on the River Aufidus ; and coming to 


an Engagement, (tho? very much againſt the Advice of 


AEmilius) the Romans loſt 70, ooo Men, (three Buſhels of 
Rings being taken from them on this Occaſion) with - 


milius the Conſul, and other Commanders, and four- 


ſcore Senators, The Carthaginians, fo great was their 


Fury, did not give over the Slaughter, till Hannibal, in 
the very Heat of it, call'd out ſeveral Times,. Stop, 


Soldiers, ſpare the vanquiſhed.” Ten thouſand Men 
who had been left to guard the Camp, ſurrendered them 
ſelves Priſoners of War after the Battle. A Party of 

young Romans, who had fled to Canu/ium, a City of Iraly, 
held a Council together, and reſolved to abandon their 


Country, and go and ſettle elſewhere : But Pub. Corne- 


| rus Scipio, afterwards ſurnamed Africanus, and at that 
Time a Tribune of the Soldiers, drawing his Sword, 
{wore that they ſhould be all cut to pieces, in caſe they 
did not lay aſide that inglorious Reſolution, and take an 
Oath to fight to the laſt for the Safety of their Country. 


Hannibal, who now remained Maſter of the Field, and 


was indebted for this and his former ViRories to the 
Superiority of his Cavalry over that of the Romans, did 


not loſe quite Go Men. A little after, Varro, with the 


ſhattered Remains of his Army, arrived in Rome. And 
though the Battle was loſt by his Raſhneſs, yet the Peo- 
ple went out to meet him, and returned him Thanks, 
for that he had not deſpaired of the Commonwealth.” | 
*Tis ſaid, that this Conſul was fo ſenfible of his Error, 


that he afterwards let his Beard and Hair grow, which - 


was a Sign of Mourning among the Romans; that he 


would never fit at Meals, and refuſed all the Employ - 
ments which were offered him. 
2. Were not the Romans deeply afflicted at this“ 
Defeat? fs, ET ts. 


active and artful General, would be, to keep off as long . 
as poſhble from coming to an Engagement. The Ro- 
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: A. Yes; and immediately they appointed Sacrifces, 


ſet Limits to the Time for Mourning, and created a Dic- 

tator to raiſe a new Army. They then enliſted all cheir 
young Men, and a Multitude of Slaves who were freed on 
that Occation; and they releaſed out of Priſon a great 
Number of Debtors, upon condition of their ſerving in 
the Army. As there were not Arms ſufficient for the 
WT Troops, thoſe were taken which hung 
Ann. Rom. 5 38. in the Temples. The ſurviving Sena- 


3 tors, Knights, and even the loweſt of 
the People, gave all the Gold and Silver they had to 


pay the Troops, and this in ſuch Profuſion, that the 


riters were quite fatigued with ſetting down the 


Names of thoſe who contributed. 
2. What did Hannibal after this? 


A. Inſtead of purſuing his Conqueſts, he made ſome _ 
Stay in Apulia, and marched afterwards into Campania, 
where, tis ſaid, Capua was as fatal to him, as Cane had 

been to the Romans, becauſe he, by his imprudent Stay 


TR in that delicious Country, enervated 
Ann. Rom. 5 390. his Soldiers, and gave the Romans Time 

„ to recover themſelves, and repair their 
Loſſes; which made Maberbal, one of his Generals, tell 


him, That he knew how to conquer, but not to make 


a good nie of a Victory;“ and indeed, had Hannibal 
marched directly to Rome, it mult have been inevitably 
JJ; | 5 

2. What was doing in Spain, and other Countries ? 
A. Hanno was defeated by Scipio in Spain, who gained 


much ground, and likewiſe defeated 4/arubal. I he Ve 
mans were alio ſucceſsſul in Sicich and Sardinia, in the 
latter of which Iſlands a Battle being fought, 12,000 

Carthaginians were ſlain, and many taken Priſoners, a- 
mong whom were A/arubal, Hanno, and * Mago, all Per- 


ſons of the greateſt Diſtindion. With regard to Si, 


Hiero King of Syracuje, being dead, and Hieronymus his 
. Grandſon murder'd, great Factions broke out in that 
City, and the Faction which prevailed were Enemies 
to Rome. Marcellus being ſent thither, beſieged Syra- 


Ne Hannibal's Brother, 


cuſe 
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cuſe by Sea and Land, but his Efforts were perpetually 
| defeated by the wonderful Engines invented by Archi- 
neden. However, after this Siege had been carried on 


three Years, the City was won by Surprize. Marcellus 


was extremely ſolicitous for the Safety of Archimedes ; 


but this great Mathematician, at the ſtorming of the City, 


was ſo much employed in his Speculations, that he 
took no Notice of the Tumult and Uproar, and fo was 
killed by a Soldier before he ſuſpected any Danger. 
Marcellus gave him very honourable Interment, and ex- 


ceeding rich Spoils were won by the Romans. 
2. Pid not Hannibal's Fortune begin to change? 
A. Yes: For in the next Campaign he was over- 


powered by Marcellus, firſt as Prætor, and afterwards as 


Conſul, who haraſſed his Troops on every Occaſion, 
ſeized his Quarters, forced him to raiſe Sieges, and even 
repulſed him in ſeveral Rencounters, par- 


ticularly near Nola; fo that he was called Ann. Rom. 539. 


the Sword of Rome, as Fabius had before | 


been named its Buck/er, This Change of Succeſs in 
Hanvibal's Proſperity, tho* it is commonly aſcribed to 


his Abode at Capua, yet the real Cauſe of it was, his 
want of neceſſary Recruits and Succours from Carthage, 


where all his Meaſures were oppoſed by a violent Fac- 


tion. Nevertheleſs the Cartbaginian General poſſeſſed 


_ himſelf of ſeveral Cities belonging to the Afpulians, Ca- 


labrians, and Hrutii. Some time before this, Philip King 
of Macedon, had ſent Ambaſiadors to Hannibal, with an 
Offer to aſſiſt him againſt the Romans, upon condition 


that he ſhould ſuccour him againſt the Gres. But the 


Romans ſeizing theſe Ambaſſadors, and diſcovering Pli- 


_ lip's Deſigns, tent Valerius Lawinus againſt him into Ma- 


cedonia, and Titus Manlivs the Proconſal, into Sardinia. 


This Philip, King of Macedon, was one of Alexander's 
_ Succeſſors, being the tenth Monarch after him, and a 


powerful Prince in Greece. Thus the Romans carried on 


War in four different Countries at one and the ſame 
Time; in Lay againſt Hannibal, in pain againlt Aſdru- 


bal his Brother, in Macedon againſt Philip, and, in Sar- 


dinia againſt the People of that Iſland, and another A 


drubal who commanded the Carthaginians, 
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2. What Progreſs did the Romars now make? 


2. Under the Conſulchip of Pub, Sulpicius and Cu 


pe Frualvius, Hannibal, hearing that Capua 
Ann. Rom. 543. was inveſted by the Romans, advanced 


| 3 within four Miles of Rome, in order to 
make a Diverſion, and led his Cavalry to the very Gates 


of the City; a little after which Fluius took Capua, at- 
ter it had been beſieged two Vears, and immediately be- 


headed 56 Senators, the reſt dying during the Siege. 


Hannibal retired from Rome, after braving the Citizens; 
and, in his March, plundered a rich Temple, and pro- 
cCeeded in this furious Manner thro' the Territories of 
the Lucani and Brutii; but the Havock he there made, 
leſſened his Credit very much. E - 
2. What was the Succeſs of the Roman Arms in 
"Wan, T eG CPE I 
A. They carried on the War with great Vigour for 
_ reſtored Saguntum, but were at laſt overthrown by che 
Artifices of the Enemy. The two Scipio's (Cnæus and 
Cornelius his Brother) were oppoſed by three Carthaginian 


ſome time; had almoſt extirpated the Carthaginian and 


Generals, A/drubal Barca, A/drubal Giſgo, and Mago; but 


being abandoned by thoſe who had promiſed to ſuccour 


5 them, they were killed in battle, each 
Arn. Rom. 544. fighting gloriouſly for his Country. 


HFSFß)pain Was then in great danger of be- 
ing entirely loſt, when L. Martius, a Koman Knight, rai- 


lied the flying Soldiers, e reh one of the Afarubali, 


and forced the two Camps of the Carthaginians with great 


_ Succeſs. A Comitia was afterwards held at Rome for no- 


minating a Proconſul for Spain, when none appearing 
for that Office; at laſt, Scipio, not 24 Years of Age, Sen 
of the Conſul ſlain in pain, and a Perſon of great Va- 


Jour and Wiſdom, ſtocd up for Candidate, and was joy- 
fully accepted by all the Citizens. This is the ſame $&c1//0 
who had ſo generouſly ſaved his Father's Life, in the 


firſt Battle fought againſt Hannibal near the Ticinus. 
2. What Actions were performed after this? 
A. Levinus, after defeating Philip of Macedon, was 
ſent into Sictly, and ſoon reduced the whole Iſland. 4 
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this time. a Luſtration being made, 


there were found but 137, 108 free Ci- Ann, Rom. 544. 


tizens, a Proof that the Romans had ſu- 


ſtained prodigious Loſſes in theſe Wars. Marcellus enga- 
pet Hannibal with various Succeſs for ſome time; but at 


alt marching out againſt that General, 


be was ſlain in an Ambuſcade; and Cri/- Lun. Rom. 545. | 
pinus, his Collegue, died of his Wounds, | 


The Year following, 4/arubal receiving An. Rem. 547. 
Orders to leave Spain, and march into | 


lialy, to ſuccour his Brother Hannibal, was oppoſed by I i- 
wius and Nero, the two Conſuls; who ſurrounding 4/aru- 
bal near the River Metaurus, cut him and his whole Army 


to pieces, 55,000 Men being killed, and 5500 taken Pri- 
ſoners, Nero, returning to his Camp, threw Aſdrubal's 


Head into the Camp of Hannibal, who was then but too. 
ſenſible of his ſad Defeat. A/Urubal had reinforced his 
Army, in his March, with a great Number of Gaw/s and. 


Ligurians, who had joined him out of Hatred to the. 
Roman Name. Had that Carthaginian joined his Bro- 


ther Hannibal, it would have been impoſſible for the Ro- 
mans to withſtand their united Forces, In the mean. 
time Scipio made a very rapid Progreſs in Spain, he poſ- 
ſeſſing himſelf of Nexw Carthage, and taking Mago, Han- 
nibal's Brother, Priſoner. Scipio reſlored the Spaniards, 


who were as Hoſtages among the Cert/haginians, to their 
Friends, which won him the Hearts of thoſe People. 


Among the Hoſtages was a young Lady of exquiſite 


Beauty, who was betrothed to Allucius, a Cetiberian 
Prince. Scipio, being informed of this, ſurpaiied in ſome 
meaſure the Continence which Al-xazzer ſhewed with. 
regard to Darius s Wife and Daughters; for he not only 


refuſed toeſee her, but even order'd, that the very conſider- 


able Sum of Money, which was offered for her Ranſom, 


ſhould be added to her Portion. He defeated 4/arubal,. 
Hanribal's Brother, obliged him to fly, and got very rich 
Plunder. Scipio, after having pertormed many noble.. 
Exploits in ain, and taken or driven all the Carthagi- 


nian Generals from that Country, ſub- 5 
jected every part of it to the Romans; Ann, Rom. 548. 
and gained no leſs Renown for his Wil. 
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10 ROMAN HISTORY, 
dom and Moderation, than for his Valour. He had been 
engaged ve Fears in this Wart. 
©, What Actions did Scipio perform after Spain and 
Sicily were reduced 3 F 
; „ A. He was made Conſul and ſent in- 
Ann. Rom. 548. to Africa, this being judged the moſt 
„ effectual Way to finiſh the War, and 
force Hannibal to leave Italy. The Romans entertained 
ſo high an Idea of this Scipio, that they thought him more 
than human, and that he held a Correſpondence with the 
Gods. He paſſed the firſt Year in Sicily, in making Pre- 
Parations for his Expedition; when all Things being 
3 ready, he ſailed out with a ſtrong Fleet, 
Ann. Rom. 550. which arrived ſafe in Africa. The In- 
. ND habitants of Carthage, being terrified to 
fee ſo many Ships on their Coaſt, fent one Hanno with 
$09 Horſe, to take a view of the Enemy. But this Cap. 
tain having advanced a little too far, was ſurrounded by 


2 a Body of Horſe which Scipio had detached, and cut to 


pieces with his whole Party. After this Succeſs, Scipio 
ordered Lælius to ſail and beſiege Utica by Sea, during 
which he himſelf marched thither, and inveſted it by 
Land. Here M2/ni//a, who had joined him in Spair, 
reinforced him with the Numidian Cavalry. 
2 Howdidthe Carthaginians behave on this Occaſion? 
A. They raiſed a ſtrong Army, compoſed chiefly of 
_ Horſe, the Command of which was given to another 
Hanno, who is thought to be one of Hannibal's Brothers. 


This General engaging Schi, loſt his Life, with near 


12,900 Men, 5000 being taken Priſoners. However, the 
_ Carthaginians were conſoled in ſome meaſure, when they 


ſaw Aſarubal, and ſoon after $yphax, arrive, each bring- 


ing a powerful Army. The latter had diſpoſſeſſed Maſi- 
n. la, King of Numidia, of his Dominions. Scipio, after 
Worſting A/arubal and Syphax in ſeveral Skirmiſhes, ſent 
out a Party to view their Camps. Word was brought, 
that the Tents jn both were built of Wood, and covered 
with Straw or Reeds. Immediately Scipio ordered his 


Fleet to draw nearer to Utica, and himſelf detached ſeve- 


ral thouſand Men; ordering them to poſt themſelves on 
a Hill which commanded that. City, as tho' his only | 
Re. es | Deſign. 
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Deſign had been to ſtorm it. In the mean time he ſent 
| Latius and Maſiniſſa to {et Fire to Sy pax S Camp, and 


himſelf advanced, at the Head of his Troops, to burn 


that of Aſdrubal. In a Moment both Camps were in a 
Blaze; the Carthaginiars and Numiaians were dreadfully 
alarmed, and their only Endeavours now were, to eſcape 
the Flames. But the Romans, ſeizing the Opportunity, 
made ſo great a Havock of the Enemy, that near 40, oco 


were left dead in the Field, and 6 or 7000 taken Priſo- 
ners. They won conſiderable Spoils, and among the reſt 


I $ Standards. Nevertheleſs, 4/&>ubal and Syphax fled 
7 Jp 
with ſuch of the Forces as eſcaped; and after recruiting 


their Armies, were vanquiſhed a ſecond, and at laſt a 


third time, when Hy was taken Priſoner. Maſiriſa, 
| the Victor, beſieged Cirta, his Capital, and took it. But 
he met with a greater Danger i in the City than that he 
had faced in the Field; and this was the famous Sopho- 
nba, whoſe exquiſite Charms and Endearments he was 


not able to reſiſt. To ſecure (as he imagined) this Prin- 


ceſs to himſelf, he married her; but a few Days after 


he was forced to ſend her a Doſe of Poiſon, as her nup- 


tial Preſent ; this being the only way left him to keep 
his Promiſe with his Qucen, az. That he would not 


deliver her up to the Romans; and, at the ſame time, to 


ſatisfy Scipio, who was highly diſpleaſed at this Mar- 
riage. Sopheniſba drank the deadly Doſe, and expired; 


after which, Scipio, the better to comfort Maſiniſſa, cauſed 
him to be proclaimed King of N crack with the greats : 


eſt Pomp and Solemnity. _ 

2. What became of Hannibal! ? 

A. He was recalled, after paſling fbfteen Years j in OY 
with various Succeſs. 'was with ihe utmoſt Grief he 
left that Country, and he accuſed both the Senate of 
Carthage and himfelt ; the former, becauſe they had not 


ſupplied him with Men and Money, and himſelf, for 


his not having made a proper Advantage of the Con- 


queſts he had gained over the Remans. Never baniſh'd* 


Man ſhewed fo much Regret at leaving his native 
Country, as Hannibal in going out of that of ah Ene- 
my; he often turned his Eyes wiſhfully to 7oly, fic- 
1 ors and Men for his Misfortunes. We are 


told, 
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112 ROMAN HISTORY. 
'- told, that before he embarked, he erected an Arch near 
the Temple of Fans Licinia, and thereon inſcribed, in Pu. 


PE I ER nn 8 mig 9 0 EO 
bins. ,.... ON — 4 t 
GG „en e 


ſhould preſcribe Laws to all other Nations. Hannibal, 
tho”. he diſplay d the utmoſt Bravery and Experience in 
the Fight, was at laſt vanquiſhed by Scipio; the Cartha- 

gęinians leaving 20,000 Men on the Field of Battle, ard 
the like Number of Priſoners being taken by the Ro. 
mans, and among the reſt Sypater, whom P4z/7p 209 

„ 3 . ſent, 


nic and Greek Characters, a ſhort Account of his mighty yi 
V xploits; and now putting to Sea, he th 
Ann. Rom. 551. landed in a few Days at Leptis, from P. 
N wWhence he marched to Zama, five 5 
Days Journey from Cartbage. The Inhabicants of Ree P 
were overjoyed at his Departure, no Commander hay. | 
Ing ever been more dreaded by them, te 
2. What was done at Zama? . m 
A. Hannibal and Scipio being both encamped not far bs 
from that Town, the ee ſent out Spies to obſerve C 
the Poſture of the Romans. Scipio, having ſeized the b 
Spies, ſo far from puniſhing them, only commanded them 4 

to be led about the Roman Camp, in order that they . 
might take an exact Survey of it; and then ſent them 0 
back to Hannibal, who knew very well whence ſo noble tl 
an Aſſurance flow'd, After the ftrange Reverſes he had b 
met with, he no longer expected that Fortune would a- P 
gain be propitious ; and therefore ſent to defire an Inter- h 
view with Scipio, which being agreed on, both Generals, 
who were not only the moit illuſtrious of their own Age, 4 
but worthy of being ranked with the moſt renowned 4 
Princes and Warriors that ever lived, met in a ſpacious 3 

, Plain between the two Armies. However, this Parley a 
came to nothing, particularly, becauſe of Scipio's re- ; 
proaching the Caribaginians tor their Perfidy, in plun- 
dering the RemanGallies, and violating the Ambaliadors, ; 
before the Truce was expired; and his inzputing to the 
IIjuſtice of the. Carthaginiarns, all the Calamities with a 
which the two Wars had been attended; upon which ; 
both Sides prepared for Battle. Never were Wotives 
more prevalent, to prompt Troops to behave gallant!y. : 
This Day was to crown the Glory of one or other of | 
the Generals; and to decide whether Rome or Caribhnge p 
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ſent, with 4009 Men, to ſuccour the Carthaginians. Han- 
nibal eſcaped in the Tumult; and entering Carthage, 
owned that he was irrecoverably vanquiſhed, and that 


WY OPS 1 i» CI», F Oe OO 
nem 


E the Citizens had no other Choice left, but to accept of 
Peace on lem, 1 5 
2. Did not the Carthaginians accordingly ſue for 


I Peace ? | : 
© A. They did: And Scipio ordered their Ambaſſadors 
to meet him in Turis. During this Interval, Advice be- 
ing brought, that Vermina, the Son of *1phar, was ad- 
vancing with a powerful Body of Forces to ſuccour the 
Carthaginians ; Scipio detached all his Cavalry and half 
his Infantry under the Command of Czeus Oftawins, one 13 
of his Lieutenants, (he having ſent Le/ius to Rome to 
carry the News of the Victory) and Maſiniſſa, with Or- 1 
ders for them to engage Yermina, Coming to a Battle, | i 
that Arican was put to Flight, 15,000 of his Soldiers 
being ſlain, 3000 taken Priſoners, and 74 Standards 
00 ia dd ods 
2. What were the Conditions of the Peace concluded. 


between the Romans and Carthaginians , 


A. That the Carthaginians ſhould continue free, and = 
preſerve their Laws, their Territories, and the Cities = 
* they poſſeſſed in Africa before the Wars, That they = 
* ſhould deliver up to the Romans all Deſerters, Slaves, 4 
* and Captives, belonging to them; all their Ships .n- 
« except ten T'riremes ; all their tame Elephants; and | 4 


“ ſhould not train up any more for the Field. — That 
* they ſhould not make War out of Africa, nor even in 

* that Country, without having firſt obtained Leave 
from the Roman People. Should reſtore to Maſiniſſa 
„whatever they had taken from him c. his Anceſtors, 
* ——Should furniſh Money and Corn to the Roman 
* Auxiliaries, till their Ambaſſadors ſhould be returned 


from Rome.——Should pay to the Romans 10,000 9 
* Eubeic* Talents of Silver in go annual Payments, and _ =. 
© give 100 Hoſtages who ſhould be nominated by Scipio.“ | 


Theſe Conditions, which had been dictated by that 


* This hes about 1,750,000 J. Sterling, fo that the 
Carthaginians paid annually 35,000 . 
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General, were at laſt accepted by the Carthaginiar,, 

(tho' very much to their Regret) and the Senate at Rome 
approved of every thing that had been tranſacted by 
Scipio, who, after all Things were concluded, embarked 
for Italy. He arrived at Rome thro' Crouds of People, 
whom Curioſity had drawn together to behold hi; 
March. The moſt magnificent Triumph that Rom 


had ever ſeen was decreed this great Man, who was 


honoured with the Surname of 4fricanus, an Honour 
till then unknown, no Perſon before him having al- 


_ ſumed the Name of a vanquiſhed Na. 


4am Rom. $53. tion. Such was the Concluſion of 


the ſecond Punic War, after having 


laſted 17 Years, - 8 er 
Q. What may be obſerved with regard to the two 
rival Commonwealths of Rome and Carthage? 


A. That the latter, at the Beginning of the ſecond 


Punic War, and in Hannibal's Time, was in its Decline, 
Ihe Flower of its Youth and its ſprightly Vigour were 
already decayed, It had begun to fall from its exalted 
Pitch of Power, and was inclining towards its Ruin; 
Whereas Rome was then, as it were, in its Bloom and 
Strength of Life, and ſwiftly advancing to the Conqueſt 
Declention of the 

one, and the Riſe of the other, is aſcribed, by Po/jbius, 

to the different Forms of Government eſtabliſhed in thoſe 
Republics, at the time we are ſpeaking of, At Car- 
thage, the common People had ſeized on the ſupreme 
Authority, with regard to public Affairs; and the Advice 
of their ancient Men or Magiſtrates was no longer liſten d 
to; all Affairs being tranſacted by Intrigue and Cabal. 
On the contrary, at this very time, the Romans paid the 
higheſt Deference to their Senate, that is, to an Aſſem- 
bly compoſed of the greateſt Sages; and their old Men 


were attended to and revered as Oracles. Polybius, from 


this Diſparity of Government, infers, that a People who 


were thus conducted by the Prudence of old Men, could 
not fail of getting the better of a State, that was go- 

verned wholly by the giddy Multitude. And indeed the 

Romans, guided by thz wiſe Counſels of their Senate, 
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t laſt gained the Superiority with regard to the War 
E conſidered in general, tho' they were defeated in ſeveral 


particular Engagements; und eſtabliſhed their Power 


; and Grandeur on the Ruin of their Savals, 2 
BOOK II. Chap IV. 


From the ſecond Punic War, to the End of the 
| third, and tbe Deſtruction of 1 


(nga 56 Ye ears. 


i 9, "OW long was the 13 between the ſecond 
and third Punic Wars? 


A. Upwards of fifty Years, during which very few 


remarkable Events happened with regard to Carthage ; 
and they may all be reduced to two 3 one whereof 
| is relative to the Perſon of Hannibal, and the other to 


| ſome particular Differences between the Carthaginians 
and Maſiniſa King of the Numidians, The Punic Wars 


which had brought the Roman State almoſt to the Brink 
of Ruin, ended nevertheleſs to the Advantage of it. The 


Romans began more and more to know the Ule of Riches 3 | 
and the polite Arts flouriſhed among them, in W 


tion as they grew better acquainted with 

the Greeks, For about this Period lived Ann. Rom. 5 53. 
Ennius, Licinius Teguia, and Cæcilius, 

three dramatic Poets; the Romans taking great Delight! in 
thoſe Spectacles as well as in the cruel ones of Gladiators, 


Fights of wild Beaſts, &c. Tho? theſe People were very | 
much eaſed, by their having finiſhed the late Wars, ſtill 


their Arms were employed abroad; for 


immediately after began, or rather was Ann. Rem. 554. 


continued, the Macedonian War againſt 


Philip, who, in the-5 49th Year of Rome, had concluded 
a Peace with the People of Elis and the Atolians, (Al- 
lies to the Romans] by the Mediation of the Epirots. 

The Pretence of this new War was, the Danger that 


inreatened Athens, which requeſted Succour from the Ro- 


mans; 
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116 ROMAN HISTORY. 
mans; it being beſieged by order of Philip, who himſeſf 
had inveſted 45ydos, fituated on the Helleſpont; but the 
real Cauſe was not ſo much the perpetual Complaints of 
the Allies of the Romans, as the long Hatred the latter 
had harboured againſt Philip, for his having ſuccoured 
Hannibal ſoon after the famous Battle of Canne ; and 
for his having ſince infringed the Treaty, by ſending a 


Body of Forces, under the Command of Sepater, to that 


General, when encamped near Zama. Thus the Roman: 
do afliſt the A:benians, ſailed for the firſt Time up the 
Ionian Sea, and went into Greece. Sulpicius Galba ard 
Aurelius Cotta, were then Conſuls. Artalus King of Per. 
gamus, and the Rhodians joined Sulpicius Galba, who ſent 
20 Ships to the Piræus, under the Command of Claudiu. 
Cento, who, in conjunttion with Attalus and the Rhodiam, 
took and burnt Chalcis. Philip flew to the Aſſiſtance of 
that City, and had like to have taken Athens. About 
this Period, Furius, the Prætor, vanquiſhed the Gaz!:, 
who a little before had revolted and beſieged Cremona; 
killing 30,000 Men, with Hamilcar a Carthaginian Com- 


mander ; for which he obtained a Triumph, tho' con- 


trary to the Cuſtom ; no General having been allowed 
this Honour, who had gained a Victory with the Army 


of another Commander, as he had done with that of the 
Conſul Aurelius Cotta, who was greatly offended on this 


Account. The next Year, Bebius, the Prætor, entering 
inadvertently into the Territories of the Iaſabrian Gauli, 


| loſt upwards of 6690 Men. Hardly any Thing mate- 


rial was tranſacted in Macedon, either this or the ſuc- 
ceeding Vear. JJ panels 


2 Had not Philip a paſſionate Defire to curb the Rr. | 


man Power? | 


A4. The Thoughts of the War he meditated againſt | 


them, haunted him Day and Night; inſomuch that, in 


all his Dreams, he ſpoke of nothing but of Battles fought 
againſt the Romans; and would ſtart from his Slecp, 
quite frantic, and covered with Sweat. A little before 
he aſſiſted the Carthaginians, and at a time that he was. 


engaged in War with the Greeks, Agelas of Nuupactus, 
made a remarkable Speech before Philip, the Subſtance 


goes of which is as follows: That it Were to be HADES 
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the Greeks would never make War upon one another. 


% That it would be a | ca Bleſſing from the Gods, if, 
all breathing the ſame Sentiments, they ſhould all 


« join Hands, as it were, and unite their whole Force, 


« to ſecure themſelves from the Inſults of the Parba- 
6c or But if this was not poſſible, that at leaſt, in 


” «© the preſent Juncture, they ought to unite together, 
| labour at the Preſervation of all Greece. That 


« they need but turn their Eyes to the formidable Ar- 
“mies of the two powerful Nations who were actually 


« engaged in War, That it was evident to any one 
ho was ever ſo little &©4lI'd in Politics, that the Con- 
„ querors, Whether Carthaginians or Romans, would not 


* confine themſelves to the Empire of /taly and Szcily; 
« but would doubtleſs extend their Projeds much far- 


« ther. That if, inſtead of barely acting defenſively, 
« he were deſirous of Action, and of atchieving ſome 

„ mighty Exploit, he then need but turn his Arms to- 

« wards /taly That, provided he would but enable 
« himſelf to ſeize, artfully. the firſt Opportunity that 
„ ſhould preſent itſelf; all Things would then unite to 
* raiſe him to univerſal Empire. That, in caſe he had 
* any Diſpute with the Gre, he ſhould leave the De- 
e ciſion of it to another Seaſon. That, if he ſhould 


* {uffer the Storm which was gathering in the Weſt, 


to break out over Greece, it was very much to be 5 
* feared, it would then be no longer in their Power to 
* take up Arms, to treat of Peace, or to N their 5 


« Affairs as they themſelves might deſire.” 


2. What was tranſacted in the third Year of the Ne- | 


cedenian War? 
A. Quintus Flaminius the Conſul. was 


tent thither, who beat Philip out of the Ann, Rom. 5 56. I 


Straits, where he was advantageouſly 


poſted; and, by Sea, his Brother ucius, with Attatur, re- 
cover d ſeveral Confederate Towns ; and beſieged Corinth 
itſelf, but with no Succeſs. 'I'ne Prætors in Rome were 
now increaſed to fix. A Treaty was propoſed by PH. 
lid, but without Effect. This Monarch, ſome time after 


his Defeat, poſſeſſing himſelf of Arges, delivered“ it up 


to Nabis e of Sparta, upon condition of his join- 
ing 
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1138 ROMAN HISTORY. 
ing with him. The following Year, Flaminius gave Phi. 
7 1p a ſecond Overthrow at Onocephale 
Ann. Rom. 557. in Theſſaly, in which Engagement the 
Romans loſt but 700 Men, and the Ma. 
cedonians 13,000, whereof 8000 were left dead in the 
Field, and 5000 taken Priſoners ; ſo that Philip was forced 
to ſue for Peace, which was granted, the chief Condi. 
tions whereof were as follow: That the Cities of 
Ereece, both in Aſia and Europe, ſhould be free, and be 
3 erben by their own Laws; that Philip, before the 
Celebration of the Hhmian Games, ſhould evacuate 
* thoſe in which he then had Garriſons ; that he ſhould 
s reſtore to the Romans all the Priſoners and Deſerters, 
and deliver up to them all the Ships that had Decks 
(five excepted) and the grand Galley, having ſixteen 
_ «« Seats of Rowers ; that he ſhould pay 1000 Talents, 
one half down, and the other half in ten Years, (fifty 
every Year) by way of Tribute.” Among the Ho- 
ſtages required of him, was Demetrius his Son, who ac- 
cordingly was ſent to Rome. In this manner Flaminius 
ended the firſt Macedonian War. About this Time two 
great Victories were obtained over the Gauli; and the 
_ rebellious Slaves in Hetruria were chaſtiſed by ttiliu; 
J CET 2 
2. Did not the Romans reſtore all the Grecian Citics 
% ͤ M8 12 L 
A. Yes; and for this Purpoſe ten Commiſſioners were 
appointed, with Flaminius at their Head, who according) 
went to the great Solemnity of the Jibmian Games, 
where all Greece was aſſembled to behold them There 
a Herald made the following Proclamation : The Se- 
nate and People of Rome, and Titus Quintius, the Ge- 
« neral, having overcome Philip and the Macedonians, 
* eaſe and deliver from all Garriſons, and from all 
© Taxes, the Corinthians, the Locri, the Phocenſes, the 
„ Eubeans, the Pthiot Achaians, the Magne/ians, the 
*« Theſjalians, and the Perrbæbi; declare them free, and 
e ordain that they ſhall be governed by their reſpective 
« Laws and Ulages.” At theſe Words all the SpeQa- 
tors were filled with ſuch © xce's of Joy, that they could 
not believe either their Eyes or Ears ; ſo like a Dream 
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| 7 was all they then ſaw and heard. But ſoon after, fully 


EZ affured of the Felicity that awaited them, they again 
were ſeized with the higheſt Tranſports of Delight; 
and broke into ſuch loud and repeated Shouts, that the 
Sea echoed the Sound to a great Diſtance ; fo true it is, 
that of all terreſtrial Bleflings, none are more pleaſing 
to the Populace than Liberty. The Games being end- 
ed, all the People ran in Crowds to Flaminius, every 
one being eager to ſee his Deliverer. They then ſa- 


lured him, kifſed his Hand, and threw Crowns and 


Feftoons of Flowers over him; nor was Flaminius leſs 
overjoyed than- thoſe whom he had thus reſtored to 


their Liberty. And indeed no Mortal was ever indul- _ 
ged a more delightful or more glorious Day, than that 


which then reflected ſo much Honour on Flaminius and 
all the Romans. What are all the Triumphs, when com- 


pared to the Things we have here ſeen ? Should we put 


together all the Trophies, all the Victories and Con- 


queſts of Alexander the Great, and the greateit Cap- 


tains ; how little would they appear, when oppoſed 
to this unparallel'd Act of Goodneſs, Humanity, and 
Juſtice ! FFC 85 0 


3 What were the Tranſactions of the Year 559 5 5 
A. The Streets of Rome were filled with Women, who 


ran tumultuouſly up and down, becauſe Portius Cato the 
Conſul (a ſevere Moralit) would got ſuffer the Ofpian 
Law (forbidding Women to wear Gold or Purple, and 
ſome other Ornaments) to be annulled, to which he 


nevertheleſs was at laſt forced to yield Cato then went 
to Spain, his own Province. where he reſtored the Raman 
Diſcipline, and reduced ſeveral Spar Nations who 


had lately revolted. "The Gaz/s and Ligurians continued 
ſtiſl to infeſt the Romans, but not in ſuch a manner as 


either to prejudice the State, or check the Progreſs of 


Learning in Rome: For about this Period, Plautus had 


his Plays exhibited in that City, where he brought 
Comedy to a great Perfection, he being a conſiderable 
Genius, and a perfect Maſter of the Latin Tongue, 
which, tho' it was not then arrived to its utmoſt Parity, 
boalted, even at that Lime, a noble Strength and Energy. 
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120 ROMAN HISTORY. 
| The Romans were engaged in ſome Wars of no great 
5 Conſequence in Greece. 1 


0 


[== When did the War break out againſt Antiochus? 
A. About the Year 561. A powerful Alliance wa; 
| then formed againſt Rome. by Antiochus in Alia, the A. 
lians in Greece, and Hannibal in Africa, This Antiochu;, 
= as well as Philip, was one of Alexander's Succeflors, tho 
i of another Kingdom; and ſurnamed the Great, he be. 

ing a very powerful Prince, and his Dominions very 

N aro _ extenſive. Ihe Year following War 
Ann. Rom. 562, was proclaimed between the Romaz: 

| oh and that Monarch, the Occaſion of 
which was this: Pzo/omy Philapater, in 550, having leſt 
his Son ſurnamed Epiphanes, a Child of five Years of Age, 
under the Protection of the Romans; the Inhabitants of 
Alexandria intreated that People to ſuccour him againſt 
Philip and Antiochus, who, by a ſecret Treaty, had a. 
greed to divide his Dominions between them. The Ro- 
mans immediately deputed Ambaſladors to both thoſe 

Princes, to requeſt them not to make any Attempts a- 

gainſt the Infant Monarch; and at the ſame Time ſent 

Lepidus into Egypt, in Quality of Regent. During this 

Interval, Ambaſſadors came to Rome from King 4ta/u; 
and the R-eatans, to complain of Philip, who thereupon 
was attacked and defeated by Flaminiui, as has been re- 
lated. But the Ætoliaus being diſſatisfied with the Treaty 
Which the Pomans made with Philip, ſent Ambaſſadors 
to Antiochus (as did allo Hannibal) to excite him to de- 
clare War againſt that People; aſſuring him that all 
Greece would join in Alliance with him. Not long after, 
 Antiochus having diſpoſſeſſed the Egyptians of ſeveral Ci- 
ties, the Romans ſent Ambaſſadors to that Prince to com- 
e plain of his Conduct; but he refuſing to give back thoſe 
ities, the Romans declared War againſt him 
2. Were they not under ſome Fears on this Oc- 
"-cafion?_ 1 VVV 
A. When Advice was brought that Hannibal had 
made a League with Antiochus, the Romans looked on 
this War with Dread, the Name of that illuſtrious Car- 
_ thaginian being {till formidable to them, ers the 
f | | | | | )Cnate 
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Senate deputed Cneus Servilins to Africa, to watch the 
Motions of Hannibal, and to prompt his Enemies to diſ- 
atch him, whenever they ſhould find an Opportunity for 


it. But this General, perceiving the Storm that was go- 
ing to break round him, left Carthage ſecretly, and fled to 


Antiochus, who received him as a Preſent ſent from the 
Gods. Immediately he ſent Deputies to Carthage to 


= excite the Inhabitants of it to proclaim War againſt the 
| Romans; aſſuring them, that Hannibal would ſoon join 


them with a powerful Body of Troops, and that Money 
ſhould be ſent them from Kc. 

2, How did the Romans behave ? 

A. They deputed other Ambaſiadors to Anticchus, not 
ſo much in the view of obtaining Peace, as to diſcover 
the Preparations he was making, and to bribe Hannibal; 
or otherwiſe, to make the King ſuſpect his Fidelity, by 
their holding frequent Conferences with him. Accord- 
ingly the Roman Ambaſiadors were every Day in Han- 


nibal's Company; and ated their Parts ſo well, that 
Antiochus, imagining this General was reconciled to them, 
put no longer the ſame Confidence in him, which was 


of great Advantage to the Romans. Hannibal, upon his 
being ſuſpected by Antiochus, ſpoke as follows to him: 


The Hatred which I bear the Romans is known to 


« the whole World. I took an Oath to that Purpoſe in 
« my moſt tender Infancy, It was this Hatred has 
made me draw the Sword againſt Rome thele thirty- 
{1x Years, It was this, even in Times of Peace, that 
drove me from my native Country, and forced me 


414 
10 


guided and fired by this Hatred; ſhould my Hopes 


and rouze up all Nations againſt the Romans. 1 
hate them; will deteſt them eternally ; and know 
that they bear me no leſs Animoſity. So long as you 


Number of your beſt Friends: But if other. Counſels 


« addreſs others for Advice and not me.“ However, 


Antiochus diſregarding 1 Counſel, which was 
be | . — 80 


to ſeek an Ahlum in your Dominions. For ever 


be eluded, I will fly to every Part of the Globe, 


* ſhall continue in the Reſolution to take up Arms a- 
gainſt that People, you may rank Hannibal in the 


incline you to Peace, I deſire you, once for all, to 


* 
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to make Italy the Seat of the War, joined the. Z!0/:ay;, 
and took Chalcis in the Iſland of Eubea; but inſtead of 
Purſuing his March, he ſtopt in that City, and there 

_ ſpent the whole Winter in Indolence and efteminate 
Pleaſures. This gave Acilius the Conſul, the Roman 

General, time to advance towards that Prince, who, at 

the bare Rumour of his Approach, retired from the 
Straits of Thermepylz, where his whole Army, 500 
Soldiers excepted, were cut to pieces. Portius Cato 

e | ſignalized himſelf greatly in this Battle, 

An. Rom. 563. Nafica, the other Conſul, entirely broke 

5 all the Power of the Boian Gauls in 
dn; I Earn» 

2, What remarkable Events followed after? 

A. Polyxenidas, Admiral of Antiochus's Fleet, was de- 
feated by C. Livius, who commanded that of the No- 
mans. L. Cornelius Scipio, the new Conſul, was appoint- 
ed to carry on the War, by Land, againſt Antiochus, in 


room of Acilius; Scipio Africanus, his Brother, offering 
to ſerve under him as his Lieutenant; and the Com- 


mand of the Fleet, which Livius had before enjoyed, 
Was given to L. Amilius Rhegillus. Pergamus, the capi- 
tal City of King Eumenes, a Friend of the Romans, 
Was inveſted, but the Siege was ſoon raiſed. Anizochus 
| ſent to Amilius Rhegillus, then on thoſe Coaſts, to de- 


5 ſire a Peace; but the Roman Admiral would not liſten 


to any Overtures, without the Participation of the Con- 
ſul. About this time Hannibal was defeated in a naval 


Engagement by the Rhodians; and after this, in a Fight 
with Z#milius, Eumenes and the Rhodian:, he loſt entire- 


Alba, which filled Antiochus with ſo muc 


ly the Command at Sea. Antiochus, terrified at theſe 

£ il Succeſſes, imprudently left Ly/amachia ; and ſuffered 
the Scipio's to paſs the Helleſpont without Oppoſition ; 
and this was the firſt time the Romans por. footing in 
| Dread, that 

. he offered to conclude a Peace upon any Terms, and 
the better to gain the Favour of Scipio Africanus, he 
ſent him back his Son (a Priſoner) without Ranſom; 
upon which the other, to retaliate his Kindneſs, adviſed 
him not to engage with his Brother, till he ſhould be 
returned to the Camp. Not long after, Schio the on 


6 * * 


computed at 1g t 
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dul preſſed ſo hard upon Antiochus at Magnefia, that he 
was forced to draw out his Army, conſiſting of 70000 


Foot, and 12000 Horſe, which Scipio oppoſed with a 
much inferior Force. After fighting ſome Hours, An- 


tiochus's Troops were quite defeated; and bis own Cha- 
riot, armed with Scythes, being driven quite back upon 
= his Soldiers, contributed very much to his Overthrow. 
here fell this Day, of Antiochus's Army, as well in the 
© Battle, as in the Purſuit and Plunder of the Camp, 
ooo Foot, and 4000 Horſe ; 1400 were taken Priſo- 


ners, with 15 Elephants and their Guides. The Ro- 


mans loſt but 300 Foot and 24 Horſe. This Victory 
won the Romans all the Cities of Aſia Minor, which now 


ſubmitted voluntarily to them. 1 

2. What were the Terms on which Antiochus was al- 

lowed Peace? Ak 0 . 
A. “ That he ſhould evacuate all the Cities and For- 


| « treſſes he poſſeſſed on this Side Mount Taurus; ſhonld 


« defray all the 1 of the War, which were 


„to be choſen at the Option of the Romans.” As 


King Eumenes had aſſiſted the Romans in this War, they 
ave him all the Cities which Antiochus loſt in it; and 
likewiſe ſeveral to the Rhodiaus for the Succours they had 


furniſhed. . Lucius Scipio returned trium- 


phant to Rome, and was ſurnamed Aa- An. Rom. 565. | 


zicus for having ſubdued 4fia, as his 


Brother had that of Africanus. Thus ended the War 


with Antiochus the Great. 


What were the Wars in which the Romans next 


engaged ? 


A. Againſt the Atolians, who were overthrown by 
Manlius, Scipio's Collegue, who alſo fought ſucceſsfully 


againſt the Gallo-Grecians, or Galatians, in Afa; but 


Luxury and Indolence were firſt brought to Rome by his 


Army out of Aa. Some time after, + 


Scipio Africanus was accuſed (by the An. Rom. 570. 


Inſtigations, as ſome ſay, of Cato) of 
defrauding the Treaſury of = Spoils taken in the War ; 
9 0 {9 5 


ouſand Euboic Talents; ſhould 
« pay Eumenes the 400 Talents, &c, he owed him; 
„ ſhould ſurrender up Hannibal, and give 20 Hoſtages, 


Pg 
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and of holding a kind of treaſonable Correſpondepc- 


with Antiochus, after this King had ſent him back hi; 
Son without Ranſom. Scipio came to the Aſſembly in 
white. But inftead of anſwering the Articles that were 
brought againſt him, he put on his triumphal Crown, 


and ended his Speech with theſe Words“ On this 


«© Day, I overthrew the fierce Haunibel and the Car- 
* thaginians : let us therefore go to the Capitol, and 


thank the Gods for it.“ But now the people con- 


ſidering him as their chief Defender, forgot that he 
ſtood impeached as a Criminal; and attended him to all 
the Temples in the City, as though it had been the Day 
of his Triumph. Scipio, being aſterwards accuſed by 
the Senate, withdrew to Linternum, a Town of Campa- 
»ia, Where he ſpent the reſt of his Days in cultivating 
the Muſes, and the Converſation of learned Men. He 
died the ſame Year, and ordered theſe Words to be en- 
graved on his Tomb: Ingrata Patria ! ne Offa quidem 
mea habes. © Ungrateful Country! thou ſhalt not poſ- 
ſeſs my Aſhes.” Scipio 4fiaticus was alſo accuſed of 
wihment by Gracchuss Means. 
Q. Did not Philopamenes die this Vear? 


much the like Crimes with his Brother, but eſcaped Pu - 


A. Yes. He was Generaliflimo of the 


An. Rem. 571. Achaians in Greece, and after gaining 
ee ſeveral renowned Victories, was taken 


Priſoner by the A rn Being carried to Meſene, 


in Chains, he was thrown into a dark Dungeon, where 
Poiſon being brought him, he aſked the Executioner, 
if he could tell what was become of the young Me- 
% palepolitans his Followers ?” The Executioner an- 
 ſwering, that he heard moſt of them had ſaved them- 


ſelves by Flight; Philopzmenes thanked him with a Nod, 
and looking kindly on him, «© You bring me (ſays he) 
good News; and I find we are not all completely 


„ wretched ;” after which, without breathing the leaſt 
Complaint, he ſwallowed the deadly Doſe ; and, laying 
himſelf on his Cloke, . His Body was atter- 


_ wards interred in Megalopolis with great funeral Solem- 


nity, and the Meſenian Captives were ſtoned round his 
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2, What became of Hanniba! ? b 


the Hands of the Romans, he at laſt took Refuge in the 
Court of Pruſſas King of Bithynia. He made ſome Stay 


there, and that Prince ſoon engaged in War with Eumencs 
King of Pergamus. By Hannibal's Means, Prufias won 
ſeveral Victories both by Sea and Land. Services of ſo 


important a Nature, ſeemed to ſecure for ever to Han- 
nibal an undiſturb'd Aſylum at this Prince's Court. How- 


ever, the Romans would not ſuffer him to be eaſy there, 


but deputed Q. Flaminius to Pruſias, to complain of the 


Protection he gave Hannibal. The latter eaſily gueſſed. 


the Motive of this Embaſſy, and therefore did not wait 
*till his Enemies had an Opportunity of delivering him 


up. He at firſt attempted to fly; but perceiving that 
the ſeven ſecret Outlets, which he had contrived in his 
Palace, were all fe:zed by the Soldiers of Prufias, who, 


by this Perfidy, intended to make his Court to the Ro- 


mans; he ordered the Poiſon, which he had long kept for 
this melancholy Occaſion, to be brought him; and ta- 
king it in his Hand: © Let us (ſays he) free the R»ymans 


from a Diſquietude with which they have been long 
4. tortur*'d, ſince they have not Patience to wait for an 
« old Man's Death. The Vitory which Flaminius 


gains over a naked, betray'd Man, will not do him 


much Honour. This fingle Day will be a laſting Te- 
« ſtimony of the great Degeneracy of the Romans. Their 


% Fore-fathers ſent Notice to Pyrrbus, to defire he would 

„ gnard againſt a Traitor who intended to poiſon him; 

« and that at a Time when this Prince was warring . 

_ * againſt them, in the very Heart of Italy: but their 
Sons have deputed a Perſon of conſular Dignity, to 
« ſpirit up Pruſias, impiouſly to murder one, who is not 
only his Friend but his Gueſt.” After calling down 
Curſes upon Pruſias, and invoking the Gods, the Pro- 
tectors and Avengers of the ſacred Rites of Hoſpitality, 


_ ſwallowed the Poiſon, and died at ſeventy Years of 
2. What is the Character of Hannibal? 3 
A During the whole 17 Years that the Punic War 


laſted, two Errors only are ohjected to him: Firſt, his 
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not marching, immediately after the Battle of Cann, 
his victorious Forces to Rome, in order to befiege that 
City: Secondly, his ſuffering their Courage to be ſoft- 


ned and enervated, during their Winter-Quarters in (a. 


pua : Errors, which only ſhew that great Men are not 

ſo in all Things, and which, perhaps, may be partly 
_ excuſed. But then, for theſe two Errors, what a mul- 
_ titude of ſhining Qualities break round Hannibal! How 
extenfive were his Views and Defigns, even in his moſt 
tender Years? What a Greatneſs of Soul! What Intrepi- 
dity! What Preſence of Mind muſt he have poſſeſſed, to 
be able, even in the Heat and Fire of Action, to take all 
Advantages ! With what pleaſing Art muſt he have go- 
vern'd the Minds of Men; inſomuch that amidf fo great 
a2 Variety of Nations which compoſed his Army, who 
often were in want both of Money and Proviſions, his 
Camp was not once diſturbed with any Inſurrection, ei- 
ther againſt himſelf or any of his Generals! How fruit- 


ful muſt he have been in Expedients, to be able to carry 


the Empire of the Car. 


on, for ſo many Years, a War in a far diſtant Country, 
in ſpite of the Oppoſition made by a powerful domeſtic 
Faction, which refuſed him Supplies of every Kind, and 
thwarted him on all Occaſions ! It may be affirmed, that 
Hannibal, during the whole Series of this War, ſeemed 
the only Prop of the State, and the Soul of every Part of 
nians, Who could never be- 
eve themſelves conquered, till Hannibal confeſſed that 
he himfelf was ſo. But that Man muſt know the Cha- 
racter of Hannibal very imperfectly, who ſhould conſi - 
der him only at the Head of Armies. The Particulars we 
learn from Hiſtory, prove that he was a great Stateſman 
in every reſpect. So ſuperior and univerſal was his Ge- 
Dus, that he graſped all Parts of Government; and, ſo 
great were his natural Talents, that he was able to ac- 
quit himſelf of the various Functions of it with Glory. 
Hannibal ſhone as conſpicuouſly in the Cabinet as 3n the 
Field; equally capable to fill the civil or military Em- 


__ ployments. Ina word, he united in his own Perſon, 


the various Talents and Profeſſions of the Sword, the 


Gown, and the Finances. : 
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2. How did the Reman? ſpend the twelve following 


Years? | 


4. They were employed chiefly in War with their 


Nei hbours the Ligurians and Iſtriant, as alſo with the 


Sardini ant, Corficans, and with the Celtiberians in Spain, 


all whom they ſubjected. About this 


Period, the Works of Numa Pompilius, An. Rom. 582. 


II. King of Rome, after lying buried 535 5 
Vears in a Stone Cheſt, were taken up and burnt by 


Order of the Senate; and not long after, 273244 free 


Citizens were ceſs'd in a Luſtration. 


2, What are we told concerning Perſtus King of 5 


|  eedon ? 125 


A. Philip, tho' overcome, did nevertheleſs meditate a 
new War. He had two Sons, Perſeus above-mentioned, 


and Demetrius, The Remans had ſent back the latter, 


who had been a Hoſtage in Rome, to his Father, after 
Antiochus's Overthrow. Demetrius poſleſſed ſo many ex- 
cellent Qualities, that he was equally beloved by the 
Macedonians and Romans. A Diviſion ſoon broke out be- 
tween the two Brothers. Perſeus, who was the elder, be- 
ing jealous of his Brother becauſe of the Friendſhip which 


the Romans indulged him, ſlandered him to their Father 
Philip, and ſhewed him forged Letters, as written from 


Flaminius to Demetrius, Philip being now perſuaded that 


his Son had conſpired his Death, cauſed him to take a 


Doſe of Poiſon, of which he died the Year of Rome 574. 
But the old Monarch having diſcovered Demetrius's In- 
nocence after his Death, and Perſeus's Guilt, judged him 
unworthy of ſucceeding to his Throne, and would have 
raiſed to it Antigonas the Son of Deſan. However, Phi- 
lip's Death, which happened in 575, broke all his Mea- 
ſures. Perſeus, who inherited the Hatred and Deſigns of 


his Father againſt the Romans, after having ſecured the 


Crown to himſelf by the Death of Antigenus his Com- 


petitor, declared War againſt them Auno 5823 and this 
was the ſecond Macedonian Wart. 
2. Who were concerned in it? | 


aud on the other, the Romans, ſuccoured by Eumencs, 
| 5 | (GG 4 : | Aria» 


A. On one fide was Perſeus King of Macedon, aſſiſted 
by Cotys King of Thrace, and Gentius King of Ullyria; 
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Ariaret hes King of Cappadocia, Antiechus King of Syria, 
 Prolomy King of Egypt, and Maſiniſſa Kin 


Numidia, 


Pruſias King of Bithynia ſtood neuter, th be had mar- 


tied the Siſter of Perſeus. The latter Monarch hearing 
of the Preparations which the Romans were making a- 
gainſt him, began to repent: for the Steps he had taken, 


and therefore made Overtures of Peace. A Truce was 
3 till he 27h ſend to Rome; but the Senate re- 
e raiſed a mighty Army and marched 

- againſt the Romans commanded by Li- 
An Rem. 583. cinizs the Conſul, who was defeated by 
| | Perſeus on the Banks of the River Pe- 

neus, be having forced Licinius to Action before he could 
Have Time to draw up his Troops; and the Stoliant 
having fled at the firſt Onſet, withou: ſtriking a Blow, 


The Roman Fleet alfo fought with ſome Diſadvantage. 
| Notwithſtanding this, the Romans would not grant Per- 
 feus a Peace, but upon Condition of ſubmitting himſelf _ 
aud nis Kingdom to the Diſcretion of the Senate and 


People, which Perſeus refuſed. The 


5 As. Rem. 584. next Year, Hoſtilizs the Conſul, ſucceed- 


ing Licinizs, did not perform any 


c Thing conſiderable; : Perſeus, tho? victorious, ſtill dread- 
: ing the Arms of the Romans, Maſiniſſa had re- inforced 


Heſlilius with a Body of Troops. Mar- 


An. Ron. 585. | cius Philippus ſucceeding the latter, 


might have been eaſily defeated by Per- 


| 4 had not ke. ſtruck with a groundleſs Fear, retreated 


to Pydna, and left all the Paſſes open to him. Zmilius 


Paulus, a very experienced Commander, Son to the il- 
luſtrious Paulus who fo bravely loſt his Life at the Battle 
of Cannz, being now Conſul a ſecond Time, was ſent 
againſt the Macedonian King. 


2. How did Amilius condu this WEE: 
A. With great Judgment; and he foretold his Sol- 


diers (for ho they ſhould be intimidated) an Eclipſe of 
the Moon, which greatly terrified the Enemy. who were 


Strangers to the natural Cauſe of it. 
Ar. Rom. 586. Both Armies engaging, Perſeus loſt the 
hattle; and finding himſelf entirely un- 


ö done, he abandon'd 0 and fled into the land 


of 
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of Samothrace, (others fay Crete) where he hoped to find 


a ſecure Alum in the Temple of Caffor and Pollux. But 


Cneus Ofawvius, Admiral of the Roman Fleet, making a 


Deſcent in that Iſland, ſeized him, with his Wife, his 


Children, and the 1 reaſares he had left, and carried him 
to Amilius's Camp. He had a prodigiouſſy magnificent 
Triumph, (tho' this was oppoſed by his Soldiers, becauſe 
they had got very little Plunder in Macedon) Perſeus 
himſelf, and his two Sons, in Sable Habits, being led in 


ſolemn State and Magnificence before his Chariot. 


This Prince, and his two Sons, died in Slavery, The 


youngeſt, named Alexander, became fkilful in the Joiner's 


Art, in turning and writing, and was Clerk to a con- 
ſiderable Officer in Reme. Such was the unhappy De- 
ſtiny of the laſt Succeſſor of Alexander the Great. 
2, Were there not other Triumphs this Year ? 


A. There were two: A naval one, decreed to Cneus 
Odins the Prætor at Sea; and another to L. Anicius. 
This General, after overthrowing Gentius King of the 

Ihrians, and taking his Wife and Children, had turn'd 
bis Arms againſt the Epirots, who had aſſiſted Perſeus. 
He took 70 of their Cities, all which he abandoned to 

7 fo of his Soldiers, and ſold 150000 Inhabitants 
for Slaves. Gentius, King of the /l/yrians, marched be- 
fore the Chariot of Anicius, in the Triumph decreed 
that General. The ſecond Macedonian War was ended 


the Plun 


in three Years time: and /Zmilizs, by his Conqueſts, 
brought prodigious Sums into the Roman Treaſury. 

© 2. Did not the Roman Name become much more for- 
midable, after the Reduction of Macedon ? oh, 


A. Nations and Kings now emulouſly ſtrove to ſue for 


the Protection of that People. Eumenes, King of Per- 
gamus, and Pruſias, King of Bithynia, were the moſt for- 


ward among theſe, The former was ſuſpedted of hav- 
ing favoured Perſeus ſecretly ; and to clear himſelf, had 


ſent his Brother Attalus to Rome, who was going to 
beg the Kingdom for himſelf. Prufias came in Perſon 


to the City, with Nicomedes his Son, whom he left there, 


in order for his being educated. Pruftas, in imploring 
the Afſiſtance of the Romans, employed Line oi of 
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we meaneſt Adulation, ſuch as calling the Senators his 


tutelar Gods. Learning now flouriſhed 
4. Rom. 5386. much more than ever among the Ro. 


mant, who had e improved them- 


| {elves by. their Familiarity with the Greeks ; and was 

very much encouraged by Scipio (/AEmilius the Conſul's 

Son, adopted a the Son of Africanus) and by Lælius, 
o had formerly done ſignal Service in 


compliſhments, were the noble Patrons of Eloquence, 
Poetry, and all the Polite Arts. Under them flouriſhed 


Terence the famous Comic Poet, who 


"An. Rom. 587. writ with vaſt Accuracy, and very much 


improved the Graces of the Roman 


Tongue. The Inhabitants of Rome were now conſider- 


_ ably increaſed, 312081 free Citizens being ceſs'd about 
this Time. For about 18 Years, the Remans were em- 


ployed in leſs important Wars, with the Ligurians, Cor- 


Rs Sicans, Dalnatians, Spaniards and Macedonians, all which 


being like ſo many Revolts, did not any way endanger 


| the Roman Commonwealth. 


2. On what Oceaſion did the third PUNIC WAR 
break N 


by N the Carthaginians (as was 


» fn. Rom, 604. pretended) kept Ships at Sea, contrary 


to the Tenor of Treaties; and had ta- 


ken up Arms againſt Maſiniſſa, King of Numidia, an 
Ally of the Romans; tho? the real Cauſe was, the Jea- 
 Jouly and Ambition of that People. Mafinifa having 
attacked ſome Nations who were under the Protection of 
+ the ny; theſe made an Inroad into his Terri- 


afmifſa making Complaints of this at Rome, 


: and the Carthaginian Deputies anſwering them there; 
the Decifion of the Quarrel was afterwards removed (by 
Appointment of the Senate) to Africa, on which Occa- 
Hon the Carthaginians were not allowed the leaſt Redreſs. 


5 This Peo 8 mock'd at the Injuſtice which was done 
tearing future Hoſtilities from Mafiniſa, they 


them, an 


Fj: Sona to build Ships, to fortiſy their Strong-holds, and 
$0. PAC, themſelves in a Condition to ſhow. him their 
Re ntment at a proper Opportunity. Maſiniſſa, giow- 


green 


8 W . e res 


j 


|  Naficawas of a quite contrary Opinion. | a 
ca had each of them their Reaſons for ſpeaking as they 
did. Nafica obſerving that the People were role to ſuch 


The CONSULAR STATE. 
ſiderable Province belonging to the Carthaginians, who 


complaining afreſh to the Senate on that Account, new 
Commiſſioners were appointed, with Portius Cato at their 


Head, to go to Africa, and there ſettle the Diviſions. 


Being arrived, they aſked both Parties whether they 
would ſtand by their Determination, to which Ma/ini//a 
(as may be ſuppoſed) readily conſented ; but the Car- 
 thaginians anſwered, that they would willingly agree to 


it, provided they ſhould be maintained in the Poſſeſhon 


of their Territories, as limited by Scifi. 
2. What did the Commiſſioners after this? 8 
A. They would not make any Deciſion, but returned 


to Rome, where they gave an Account of the State of 


Carthage, its Situation, Fortifications and Populouſneſs, 


all which they exaggerated. Cato eſpecially ſhewed al- 


. 2 priya on this Occaſion, he, at the Conclu- 
on 

Delenda et Carthago, (Carthage muſt be deſtroyed :) aud 

one Day throwing out of the Lappet of his Robe, in 

the midlt of the Senate, ſome African Figs, and the Se- 

nators admirin 

he) that it is but three Days ſince theſe Figs were 


gathered. Such is the Diſtance between the Enemy 


and us.” The Reaſons Cato gave were, that the Ro- 
man Grandeur would never be ſecure unleſs they razed 
| Carthage; and that fo long as this City ſhould exiſt, 
| Rome would always have a formidable Rival. But Scipio 


2 Height of Inſolence, as threw them into Exceſſes of 


every Kind; perceiving that their Proſperity had ſwelled 


them with a Pride which the Senate itſelf was not able 


to check; and that their Power was become ſo enor= 
mous, that they were able to draw the City, by Force, 


into every mad Deſign they might undertake ; Nafica, 
I fay, obſerviog this, was deſirous that they ſhould ſtill 
hve in fear of Carthage, in order that this might ſerve 
as a Curb to reſtrain their audacious Conduct. For it 
was his Opinion, that the Carihaginians were too weak 


| ing haughtier every Day, reſolved to ſeize upon a con- 


every Speech made by him in the Senate, crying, 


their Size and Beauty; Know (fays 


Cato and Va- 


: 
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to ſubdue the Romans; and, at the ſame time, ſo power- « 
ful, that it was not for the Intereſt of the Romans to 10 
conſider them in a contemptible Light. — With regard 60 
to Cato, he thought, that as his Countrymen were be- by 
come haughty and inſolent by Succeſs, and plunged into « 
Diſſolution of every kind ; nothing could be more dan- 60 
gerous, than for them to have a rival City to whom the cc 
Romans were odious ; a City that till now had been 10 
powerful, but was become, by its Misfortunes, more 6 
wiſe and provident than ever; and therefore that it would 6 

be beſt to remove the Fears of the Inhabitants entirely, 1 
with regard to a foreign Power; ſince they had, within te 
their own Walls, all the Opportunities to immerſe them- in 
ſelves in Exceſſes of every kind. | RET | 1 
2. Did not the Opinion of Cato prevail? 1 
A. Yes; and the Romans came to a Reſolution to de- an 
ftroy Carthage; but in the mean time, thought it would - 
not be proper to invade it, till Maſiniſa ſhould have WW di 
weakened it ſti l more by War. Accordingly this Prince an 
levied a ſtrong Army, as did alſo the Carthaginians, Who me 
gave the Command of theirs to Aſarubal. They were Co 
_ going to engage, when Scipio happened to arrive at Ma- WI 
_  feniſſa's Camp, upon which both Parties agreeing to make wh 
. him the Arbiter, were ſeemingly reconciled : but not- the 
withſtanding this, Galiſſa, Maſiniſſa's eldeſt Son, cut to tha 
poieces the greateſt Part of the Caribaginian Forces, with Te 
Aae the General, . neſ 
2. Did not the Carthaginians reſent this? _ not 
A. So far from it, that they ſent Ambaſſadors again we 
to Rome, to aſſure the Senate, that they would pay an the 
implicit Obedience to the Romans, and be ever depend- car! 
ent on them. Notwithſtanding this, the latter People Col 
- ill perſiſted in their Refolution of deſtroying Carthage; 777 
©. and accordingly the next Year, as {von kne 
An. Rom. 605. as Cenſorinus and Manlius were elected E 
Conſuls, they were ordered to go for 5 
Africa with 150 Gallies, 80000 Foot and 4000 Horle, Man 
Which filled the Carthaginians with the utmoſt Dread, Car 
(War being proclaimed againſt them) and thereupon to } 
they again ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome. "Theſe told Cen- cor 
erinus, That they were deputed by the Senate of Arn 


Carthage, 
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« Carthage, to complain of the Violation of a Peace, 


« which had been ſo folemnly ſworn, and ſo religiouſly 
% obſerved on their part; and to offer the Komans an 


unlimited Submiſſion, provided they might be allow- 
« ed a Peace.” Anſwer was made, That the Senate 
„ of Reme granted them their Liberty, the Enjoyment 
« of their Laws, all their Territories, and other Poſ- 
« ſeſſions, provided that, within 30 Days, they ſhould 

« ſend, as Hoſtages to Iih bum, 300 young Carthagi-. 
4 nians, of the firſt Diſtinction, and comply with the 


« Orders of the Conſul.” The Carthaginians ſubmit- 


ted to theſe Conditions, tho? fo very ſevere, and accord - 


_ ingly the Hoſtages were ordered to go. But no Spec- 
tacle was ever more moving than their Departure. No- 
thing was now heard but Cries, nothing ſeen but Tears, 


and all Places echoed with Groans and Lamentations. 
The unhappy Mothers, quite bathed in Tears, tore their 


diſhevel'd Hair, beat their Breaſts; and as tho' Grief 


and Deſpair had diſtracted them, they howl'd in ſuch a 


manner, as might have moved the molt ſavage Breaſts to 


_ Compaſſion. But the Sc ne was {till more mournful, 
when the fatal Moment of their Separation was come; 
when, after having accompanied their dear Children to 
the Ship, they bid them a long Farewell, perſuaded 


that they ſhould never ſee them more; wept a Flood of 


Tears over them, embraced them with the utmoſt Fond- 
neſs, claſped them eagerly in their Arms, and could 
not be prevailed upon to part with them, till they 
were forced away, which was more grievous than if 
their Bowels were torn aſunder. The Hoſtages were 
carried, firſt to Sicily, and afterwards to Rome; and the 
Conſuls landing at Utica. ſoon after, the Carthagi- 

_ *zans ſent their Commiſſioners to wait upon them, and 


know their Pleasure. 
2. What followed upon this? 


A. The Carthaginian Deputies being come to the Ro- 
nan Camp, were told by Cenſorinus, that the People of 
Carthage muſt immediately deliver up all their Arms 
to him, to which they were forced to conſent; and ac- 
cordingly a multitude of Waggons loaded with Suits of 


Armour, Darts, Javelins, Engines, &c. were carried to 
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the Raman Camp. Cen/orinus, after applauding their 
ready Compliance, told them, That the Roman Peo- 
4 = were reſolved to raze Carthage ; but that the In- 
* habitants might remove from it, and build another 
© City in their own Dominions, provided it were but 
« 10 Miles from the Sea.” The Inſtant the Conſul had 
ronounced this fulminating Decree, nothing was heard 
t lamentable Shrieks ws Howlings. The Carthagi- 
_ »ians neither knew where they were, nor what they did, 
but roll'd themſelves in the Duſt ; tearing their Clothes, 
and unable to vent their Grief any otherwiſe, bur by 
broken Sighs and deep Groans. Being afterwards a lit- 
tle recovered, tho' they had neither Men nor Arms, they 
| nevertheleſs ſhut their Gates, and reſolved to make 
a ſtout Refiſtance, The Conſuls made no great haſte to 
march againſt Carthage, not ſuſpecting they had Reaſon 
to be under any Apprehenſions from that City, fince it 


uͥuas diſarmed. The Cart haginian now appointed as Ge. 


5 neral (without the Walls) Aſarubal, who was at the 


| Head of 20000 Men, and with him Phameas General of | 


the Horſe ; and the Command of the Troops, within the | 
Walls, whs given to another 4/druba/, Grandſon of 
Maſiniſſa. They now ſet about making Arms with in- 


__  eredible Expedition; the Temples, the Palaces, and open 


Squares were all changed into ſa many Arlenals, where 
Men and Women worked Day and Night; and be- 
_ cauſe Materials were wanting to make Ropes, the Wo- 
men cut off their Hair, and abundantly ſupplied their 
Wants on this Occaſion. 2 SD 1 
2. What did Cenſorinus and Manulius the Conſuls do 
zi hie Interval!!! 19 5 „5 
A. They came before the City, aud inveſted it, but 
were repulſed at every Aſſault. The Carihaginians were 
for ever making the boldeſt Sallies, in order to repulſe 
the Beſiegers, to burn their Engines, and harraſs their 
Foragers. Cenſorinus attacked the City on one Side, and 
| Marke on the other. Scipio Æmilianus before-mention- 


ca, at that Time a Tribune in the Army, fignalized him- 


felf greatly; and drew the Troops from ſeveral Dan- 
gers, into which their imprudent Leaders had 2 
them. Scipia won over to the Remans, Phamaas, x 
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neral of the Carthaginian Horſe. About this time died 


Maſinifſa King of Numidia, aged go Years, leaving 54 
Sons, of whom three only were legitimate, vix. M;. 


cipſa, Guluſſa, and Maſtanabal, whom he left, with his 


Kingdom, under the Guardianſhip of Scipio. In the 
ſame Year died Cato, at 85 Years of Age,; he not living 

to ſee the Deſtruction of Carthage, which he had ſo ear- 
neſtly wiſhed. Manlius the Conſul ſent Scipio to Rome ; 


the true Motive of which was, becauſe be eclipſed his 


Glory, and had won the Hearts of all the Soldiers, 
2. Who were the next Conſuls ? e 

i yo Poſthumius and Calpurnias 7 
Piſo. The latter arrived in 2 in Au. Rom. 606. 
the Beginning of the Spring. Nothing | 


remarkable was tranſacted during this Campaign. The 
Romans were even defeated on ſeveral Occaſions, carried 


on the Siege of Carthage but flowly, and the Beſieged 


had recovered their Spirits. Their Troops were increaſ- 
ed conſiderably, they getting daily new Allies; and they 

0 as far as Macedonia, to Andriſcus, 
to exhort him to carry on the War with Vigour againſt 


even ſent an Expre 


the Romans; promiſing to aſſiſt him with Money and 
9 e Feds | $7 
2. Who was Andriſcas? 2 „„ 

A. An Impoſtor, who aſſumed the Name of Philip, 


and pretended to paſs for the Son of Perſcus. He began 
to make an Inſurrection in Macedenia, Auno 602, under 
the Conſulate of Claudius Marcellus and Valerius Flaccus. 
He was then diſcovered by the Governors of that Pro- 
vince, who ſeizing and ſending him to Rome, he was 
there impriſoned till further Orders, However, eſcap- 
ing out of Confinement, he returned ſecretly to Mace- 
donia, where, being favourably received by ſome of his 
Adherents, he aſſumed the Title of King, At laſt, after 
defeating and killing Jawencius the Prætor, he himſelf 


was overthrown and taken by Mezellus, and ſentenced to 


die; having firſt adorned the Triumph of that Conſul, 
who, for his reducing Macedonia, was ſurnamed Macedo- 


: Q To return to the Series of our Hiſtory ; Were not 
the Romans uneaſy at the little Progreſs made by their 
Generals before Carthage ? e 
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A. Yes; and being determined to put an end to thi; 
War, they made choice of Scipio, he beig judged mol} 
capable of finiſhing it. The Conſuls being exaſperated 
at this Choice, oppoſed it; and one of them going to 
Rome, to preſide at the Comitia, repreſented there, that 
Scipio had not yet attained the Age (43) required in thoſe 
who were to be choſen Conſuls. However, the Tribunes 
of the People, having no Regard to his Remonſtrances, 
adhered to Scipio; and declared that his Virtue and Coy. 
rage more than compenſated what was wanting in Age, 
At laſt, about the Cloſe of this Year, he was appointed 
Conſul, (tho? he had ſued only for the Adileſhip) with 
all the Prerogatives which a Man inveſted with that Of. 
fice could deſire; infomuch that Livius Druſus his Col- 

legue, requiring to have the Lots caſt, as uſual, for the 
Provinces, the Senate and People would not allow it. 
Africa was therefore allotted him for his Province, whi- 


her he arrived in 6ꝶ᷑ ). 


2. What did Scipio upon his Arrival! 
A. Has firſt Care was to revive the Diſcipline among 
the Troops, which had been entirely neglected, and after 
this he prepared ſeriouſly to carry on the Siege. Soon 
after he cook a Diſtrict or part of the City called Mega- 
ra, and drove the Inhabitants into the Citadel called 
Byr/a. Then, ſecuring the, Iſthmus which led to the 
City, he cut off all Proviſions out of the Country, and 
blocked up the Harbour; however the Beſieged, with 
wonderful Induſtry, cut a new Paſſage into the Sea, by 
which, at certain Times, they could receive Neceſſarles 
from the Army without. During the Winter Quarters, 
Scipio endeayoured to defeat the Enemy's Troops with: 
out the City, and in one Engagement flew 70009 of 
them. He alſo took a Fort called Nepheris, which con- 
tributed very much to the taking of Carthage, as they 
now could not have any Relief from abroad. Early the 


next Spring, Scipio attacked, at one and the ſame time, the 


Harbour called Cot hon, and the Citadel. He then march- 
ed towards the Forum, where was a moſt miſerable Spec- 
tacle of ſlaughter'd People; for ſome, cut to pieces by 
the murdering Weapons; others, half killed by the Fall 
of 'Houſes-z' others, torn Limb from Limb, or half vo 
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ried in the Earth, and trampled on, lay mangled oo 


Heaps after a moſt ſhocking Manner. | 
9, Did nat the Citadel itill hold out? 


J Yes; but on the ſeventh Day a Company of Men 


2 who humbly beſought the Romans to ſpare 
k 


e Lives of all thoſe who ſhould be willing to leave the 


Citadel, which being granted (Deſerters only excepted) 


there came out 50000 Men and Women, who were ſent 


into the Fields under a ſtrong Guard. The Deſerters, 


who were about goo, finding they could not be allowed 
Quarters, fortified themſelves in the Temple of #/cula- 


pius, with Afdrubal,” his Wife and two Children. But 


being at laſt preyed upon by Famine, and 4/&rubal de- 
firing to fave his own Life, came down privately to 
Scipio, and threw himſelf at his Feet. The Roman Ge- 


neral ſhowed him immediately to the Deſerters, who, 


tranſported with Rage and Fury at the Sight, vented 


Millions of Imprecations againſt him, and ſet fire to the 


Temple. As the Flames were ſpreading, 4/arubal's 
Wife, drefling herſelf as ſplendidly as poſſible, and pla- 
cing herſelf, with her two Children, in Sight of Scipio, 
ſpoke as follows, with a loud Voice: „I call not down 
** Curſes upon thy Head, O Roman, for thou only takeſt 

llowed thee by the Laws of War. But 


«. the Privilege a 
** may the Gods of Carthage, and thou in Concert with 


them, puniſh, according to his Deſerts, the falſe 
„ Wretch who has betrayed his Country, his Gods, 
« his Wife, and his Children!“ Then addrefling A/- 
drubal ; ** Perfidious Wretch ; thou baſeſt of Creatures! 


This Fire will preſently conſume both me and my 


* Children : But as to Thee, go; adorn the gay Tri- 
« umph of thy Conqueror; and ſuffer, in the Sight of 
all Rome, the Tortures thou ſo juſtly deſerveſt!“ She 
had no ſooner ſpoke theſe Words, but ſnatching up her 


Children, ſhe cut their Throats, threw them into the 


Flames, afterwards ruſhed into them herſelf, and was 


followed by all the Deſerterss XL 
2. When was Carthage deſtroyed ? 
the firſt building of it. It contained a numberleſs Multi- 
inde of Inhabitants ; and was fo large, being 24 Miles in 
PJVVVV RE CS 


4. The Year of Rome 607 or 608, and 708 Years after 
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_ Compaſs, that the burning of it continued 17 Days toge. 
ther. Scipio, when he ſaw this famous City (the mighty 
Rival of Rome) in Aſhes, could not refuſe Tears to it; 
unhappy Fate. He gave the Plunder of Carthage (the 
Gold, the Silver, the Statues, aud other Offerings of the 
. Temples excepted) to his Soldiers for ſome days, and 
afterwards beftowed many military Honours on them, 
When the News of the taking of this City was brought 
to Rome, the People abandoned themſelves to the moſt 
immoderate Tranſports of Joy. All Ranks and Degrees 
af Men emulouſly ſtrove who ſhould ſhow the greateſt 
_ Gratitude towards the Gods; and the Citizens were, for 
many Days, employed wholly in ſolemn Sacrifices, in 
public Prayers, in Sports and SpeQacles. The Senate 
_ deputed ſome of their own Members to Carthage, who, in 
Conjunction with Scipio, were ordered to 01 and ſettle 
all Things relating to the Country. Theſe commanded, 
that Caribage ſhould be entirely razed; and, to prevent 
jts being rebuilt, they denounced heavy Imprecations on 
any Perſon who ſhould make any ſuch Attempt. All 
the Cities which affiſted in this War were ordered to be 
_ demoliſhed, and the Lands given to ſuch as were Friends 
and Allies of the Romans ; and the reſt of the Towns 
were to become Tributaries, and be governed annually 
by aPrztor ; all the Priſoners, ſome of the principal ex- 
eepted, were ſold. After Matters were thus adjuſted, 
Scipio returned to Rome, where he made his Entry in 
Triumph. So magnificent a one had never been ſeen 
before; the whole exhibiting nothing but Statues ; rare 
invaluable Pictures, and other Curioſities, which the Car- 
_ thaginians had, for many Years, been collecting in other 
_ Cauntries ; not to mention the Money that was brought 
into the public Treaſury, which amounted to immenſe 
Sums. Scipio, to whole Wiſdom and Valour the De- 
ſtruction of Carthage was owing, was honoured with the 
ſame Surname as his Grandfather, and called the younger 


| Fr 


Scipio Africanus. 
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BOOK II. Chap. v. 


| From the End of the third Punic War to the 


per petual Diftatorſhip of SYLLA, 


Containing 64 Years. 


9. T7 HY did the Romans proclaim War againſt 


the Corinthians ? 


| A. Becauſe they had affronted the Reman Ambaſſadors, 


| ſent to diflolve the Confederacy, and to leave the Cities 


to the Government of their own peculiar Laws; and had 
engaged the Achaians to join with them, Corinth was 


one of the fineſt and moſt powerful Cities in Greece. The 


chief P romoter of this War was C itolgus, who was OVere 


thrown by Metel/us. Memmius or Mummius the Conſul 


ſucceeding him in his Province, defeated the Achaian 


General, and afterwards entring Corinth, 


razedit ; becauſe the Roman Ambaſſa- Aus. Rom, 608. 


dors had been affronted in that City. _ | 


Mummius carried all the rich Spoils he had taken in 


Corinth to Rome, which he entred in 'Triumph, and was 


ſurnamed Achaicus; becauſe he reduced thoſe Parts, and 
all Greece, with Epirus, into the Form of a Province, 


called afterwards by the general Name of Achaia. 
Q, What was doing in Spain ? 


4. Viriatus, a Shepherd, who made himſelf Captain 


of a Band of Robbers, and afterwards became General 


of a numerous Party of Men like himſelf, ſtirr'd up ſo 
many Nations in Spain to rebel, that the Romans were 


in danger of being diſpoſſeſs'd of that Country; Viriatus 


having reduced 2. Fabius, the Brother of the younger 
dclpio, to ſuch Extremities, that he was forced to accept 
of Feace 2 equal Terms. Cœpio, who was Conſul 


the ſucceeding Year, refuſed to ſtand to thoſe Conditions, 
and thereupon continued the War. This 

Coaſul having brib'd three of Viriatuss Ann. Rom 621. 
Friends, they murdered him in his 
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15 Sleep, a Circumſtance that brought great Odium on Ce. 


pio; and, at the ſame time, reflected no little Honour 
on Viriatus, as it ſhow'd that he muſt neceſſarily have 


been very formidable to the Romans. 


b. When did the Namantine War break out ? 


A. The Year of Rome 612. After Viriatus's Death, 
the War was carried on with greater Vigour than ever 
in Spain. The Inhabitants of Segeda, a conſiderable City 
of Celiiberia, having fled from the Romans, put them- 


ſelves under the Protection of the Numantines, Theſe 


ſent a Deputation to Metellus, to beſeech him to extend 


his e! towards them, they being their Relations 
ut the Proconſul diſregarding their Intrea- 


dies, commanded them to ſurrender up thoſe Rebels. 
The Numantines looking upon this Order as too ſevere, 
would not obey it, and prepared for a vigorous Reliit- 
aͤnce. And accordingly Numantia, which ftood on a Hiil 


between two Rivers, and was unforti | 


Ann. Rom. 612, fied with Towers or Ramparts, was in. 


- + — veſted by Merellus. Metellus not mak- 
ing any Progreſs in the Siege, Puintivs 


. Arn. Rom. 613. Pompeius was ſent next Year in his 


room; and concluded a Treaty with 


them on Conditions no ways honourable to the {omans. 
In the Year 615, the People of Rome, diſapproving of 


the Peace concluded with the Numantines, ſent Pompilius 


4 enas the Conſul againſt them, who was repulſed ſeve- 
ral times, and ſuſtained great Loſſes; notwithſtanding 
Which he was continued in the Command the following 


Year. Being ſtill more unſucceſsful than before, Manci- 


nus was ſent in his room. This 'Conſul was defeated in 
four Engagements, particularly in the laſt ; the Numan- 


tines then ſeizing his Camp, afterward attacked him in a 


narrow Paſſage, where they fought with the greateſt Ad- 
vantage, and made him ſubmit to a moſt ignominious 
Peace. However, the Senate refuſed to ratify it, and 
were ſo much exaſperated againſt Mancinus, that after 
ſtripping him quite naked, and tying his Hands behind 


him, they ſent him to the Enemy, in order that they 


might revenge themſelves on him for their breaking 
the ignominious Peace he had concluded. . But the Be- 


ſie de 
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fieged would not take him in, laying, they would not 
expiate the Violation of the public Faith by the Blood 
of one Perſon only. 18 i p12 15 
Q. Who ſucceeded Mancinus? 


v 


3 
j 
: 


I AEmilins Lepidus, who, to make the ſwifter Pro: 8 
preſs, ſent for Brutus the Prætor. Theſe contenting = 
themſelves with blocking Namantia, laid waſte the open l 
Country, and inveſted Palantia;, but were obliged to 1 1 it 


raiſe the Siege, after ſuſtaining many Loſſes, The Se- 
nate being informed of their ill Conduct, removed them 
from the Command, and appointed Calpurnius Piſo to 
continue the War; but this Conſul having a ſill more 
daſtard Soul than any of them, did not dare ſo much as 
to appear before Numantia. At laſt, the Senate and 
People of Rome, exaſperated at the perpetual Affronts 
their Generals met with before that City, reſolved to 
create as Conſul, a Perſon whoſe Talents and Abilities 
might promiſe them Succeſs againſt Numantia. For this 
Purpole Scipio, who had deſtroyed Car- 1 e 
thage, was Choſen. Accordingly he ſet Ann. Rom. 619. 
out for Spain, and being arrived there DD oy 
his firſt Care was, to reſtore Diſcipline, the want of which 
had been the cauſe of all the ill Succeſs the Romans had 
hitherto met with; but coming to engage, he found the 
Valour of the Inhabitants fo extraordinary, that he re- 
ſolved to fight no more in that manner, but lay cloſe 
Siege to Numantia; which he did with all poſſible Dili- 
gence. The Beſieged made all the Reſiſtance that could 
be expected from a Set of intrepid Men who were 
brought to Deſpair, but were at laſt 
overpowered, and their City razed, i Ann. Rom. 622. 
Months after Scip:o's Arrival in pain. 
1 In what manner did thoſe brave Citizens end their 
A. Being prayed upen by Famine, and finding that 
deipio would not allow them any other Terms than the 
ſurrendring at Diſcretion. they were ſeized with inch De- 
fpair, that, to prevent their falling into the Hands of 
the Romans, they murdered their Wives and Children, 
and burnt them with their moſt precious Effects; after 
which they either laid violent Hands on themſelves, or 
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ruſh'd into the midſt of the Romans, and were cut to 
pieces, ſcarce a Man wen, rag to adorn the Genera)”; 
riumph. This famous City, ſituated in Gallzcia, had 
for 14 Years together, (nine of which they were beſie- 
ged) withſtood 40000 Romans with only 4000 Men, and 
overpowered them on many Occaſions. Scipio, beſides 
the bee Africanus which he had before, was now 
called alſo Numantinus. All Spain, which not long be- 
fore had been divided into the Provinces of Terraconer/.;, 
Boetica, and Lufitanica, were now. ſubjected more than 
ever. At this time lived Lucilius, the firſt famous Saty- 
riſt that Rome produced. The Slaves revolted this Vear 
in Sicily, but were ſoon ſubdued.  _ 
2. Did not the Romans degenerate.very much? 
A. After the Ruin of Carthage, of Corinth and Mu- 
mantia, Rome, tho' ſtill jealous of preſerving its Power 
and Glory without Doors, was yet greatly Sag d with 
regard to its Citizens : Thoſe Citizens, who had former- 
ly diſcovered a Spirit which no Difficulty could ſur- 
mount; which was far from ſinking at the fight of Dan- 
ger and Fatigue; and had fo often braved Death in the 
moſt frightful Shapes ; thoſe very Romans yielded them- 
ſelves up an inglorious Prey to Bale and Affluence; and 
tas from this fatal Degeneracy that Rome met with its 
Deſtruction in its Happineſs, and its Ruin in its Gran- 
deur. The Deſire of accumulating Wealth, which was 
afterwards the moſt prevailing Paſſion, began firſt to diſ- 
cover itſelf; afterwards aroſe an Ambition and Thirſk 
after Dignities and Honours, and both of them united, 
Were the Sources of all their Misfortunes. Avarice ſoon 
_ baniſhed Plain-dealing, Juſtice, Probity, and all the ſo- 
cial Virtues; and made way for Pride, Cruelty, the 
Contempt of the Gods, and a mercenary Proſtitution of 
all Things. Ambition taught them the Arts of Trea- 
5 ay and Diſſimulation, and the inſidious employing of 
good or bad Expedients to attain their ſeveral Ends, 
 'Thoſe Vices took root inſenſibly, and were ſometimes 
puniſhed ; but when, like a peſtilential Diſtemper, they 
had diffuſed their Venom in all Places, there was a new 
Face of Things in the City ; and that Government, once 
ſofamous for Leuity and Juſtice, degenerated eme 
5 e „ an 
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and Oppreſſion. For tho? the Romans, after this Period, 
ſubdued many powerful Nations; tho' Learning and the 
polite Arts were increaſing daily, and they atchieved | 
mighty Conqueſts abroad; yet their Glory was ſullied 

at home by inglorious Factions, Jealouſies and Feuds, 

| which were ſometimes carried to that Height, that they 
even cut one another's Throats; the firſt remarkable In- 


ſtance whereof was that of Tiberius Gracchus. This Man, 1 
being Grandſon, by the Mother's ſide, to the elder Sci- 1 
pio Africanus, and of a reſtleſs Diſpoſition, had been con- | ip 
| "cerned in the diſhonourable. Treaty concluded by Man- Ns 
| cinus in Spain; and being reflected upon on this account 1 54 
by the Senate, be ſtrove to make himſelf popular, by e 
rc, aining the unjuſt Oppreſſions, Which increaſed daily, —_ 
of the Pairicians, It was a Cuſtom among the Romans, e 
to divide the Lands taken from the Enemies among BIR: 
their own Citizens, if arable ; if not, they let them out - 
by the Cenſors, to the Italians or ordinary Romans, ||: 
kut Corruption increaſing daily, the poor Peaſants were 1 
diſpoſſeſſed of their Lands by the Rich; whereby the 1 
| Public was defrauded of its Revenues, and the Poor of 5 
their Subſiſtence. e . „„ = 
| 9. Did not Gracchus endeavour to reform theſe =. 
| Abuſes? . > 5 


A. Being elected Tribune, he preferr'd a Law, forbid- 
ding any Perſon to poſſeſs above 500 Acres of the pub- 
| lic Lands, and commanded the reſt to be divided among 


| the Poor. To prevent any Man from enlarging his U 
Portion or Diviſion by Purchaſe, three Men were ap- 1 | 


| pointed annually, to judge what Lands were public ang 

| what private ; all which 8 diſguſted the Pa- | 

| tricians very much ; becauſe they, by this Law, would RA 
be-obliged to give up a conſiderable Part of their Eſtates; = 


and for this Reaſon they inſinuated to the People, that Fi: 

| the only Deſign of Gracchus, in introducing the Law Ni 

| above-mentioned, was, to perplex the State, and bring Ai 

| all Things into Confuſion. However, Gracchus triumph- = =. 

| ed over the Oppoſition that was made to him, by his Wh nn 

eloquent and artful Speeches; and {till endeavouring to | HTM 

get the Agrarian Law preferr'd, he was oppoſed by Wet 

| 04avius, one of his Collegues ; and for that Reaſon MER 
e N obliged "84488 
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People of Rome. The Senate oppoſed this Deſign, and 
Commonwealth by Force of Arms; which he refuſing, 


Kinſman, a Perſon of great Merit, and a ſinccre Lover of 


who had the Welfare of their Country at Heart, to fol- 
low him. At theſe Words, the Senators, the principal 
 Patricians, and the greateſt Part of the Reman Knights, 
With ſuch of the People (armed with Clubs, Staves, Oc.) 
as had not joined in the Inſurrection, ruſt'd upon Grec- 
 chus, whilſt he was making a Speech in order to cet 


himſelf elected Tribune the. next Year; and, with a 
piece of a Seat, beat our his Brains; 300 of his Fol. 
n being killed at the ſame Time. This was the fit 
Sedition, ſince the Expulſion of the Kings, that ended 


Intereſted or generous enough to undertake publickly the 
Defence of the Oppreſſed. Avarice, Self-Intereſt, a De- 
ſire of riſing in th 

had ſucceeded that noble Regard which the Romans once 
had for their Country. Pride and Luxury were now 


and tha» Love for their Country, to which the Romi 
owed their Grandeur and Power. 1 


. A. Yes. This Monarch, as was 
by his laſt Will, made the Roman People his [lein 
But after his Death, Ariſſonicus, his Baſtard-brotbe!, 
ſeized on the Kingdom as his Right. The Romans ſer i Putt 


4 


_ obliged the latter to quit his Office, after which he ap- : 
pointed Mummius, a Friend of his, to ſucceed him. Thi, 1 
unprecedented Action diſguſted many of Gracchus's Ad- ( 
herents; upon which, to ingratiate himſelf ſtill more v 

with the People, he offered to prefer a Law for diſtribu- ec 


ting the Money of Attalus, King of Pergamus, which he v 
had lately left, together with his Kingdom, to the 


commanded Mutius Scewvola, the Conſul, to defend the 
Scipio Naſica, then Pontifex Maximus, and Gracchus's 


the Commonwealth, went to the Capitol whither Grac- 
chus had withdrawn himſelf; crying aloud to all thoſe 


with the Effuſion of Blood. After the fatal End of the 
 Gracehi, there was not one Tribune found, either diſ- 


e World by the Favour of the Great, 


every where ſeen, inſtead of that noble Difintereſtedneſs, 


D. Did not a War break out on occafion of /!talu. 
Kingdom of Pergamus or Aa? „ 
obſerved before, had, 


again 


N : 
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againſt him Licinius Craſſus the Conſul, . 
whom ſeveral Monarchs aſſiſted with a Ann. Rom. 623. 
Multitude of Troops, and nevertheleſs _ 
Craſſus was defeated and ſlain, His Head was after- 
wards preſented to Ariſtonicus. Perpenna the Conſul ſue- 
ceeding Licinius Craſſus, engaged Ariſlonicus, who being 
vanquiſhed, fled to Stratonice. Perpenna inveſted that City, 
and ſtarving it, and forcing Ariſtonicus to 
ſurrender, he was ſent to Rome; but the Arn. Rom. 621. 
Conſul died at Pergamus. I he following 1 5 


* 


Year Aguilius the Conſul ended the Ann. Rom, 625, 


War of 4/a; and Jed Ariſtonicus in. 


Triumph, tho' he had been taken by Licinius Craſſut. 
| Ariſlonicus Was afterwards ſtrangled in Priſon by Com- 


mand of the Senate. A Ly/irum being performed. 
230,823 free Citizens were ceſs'd. Notwithitanding the. 


1 Precautions which were taken to hinder Carthage 
from ever being rebuilt, in leſs than twenty-fhye Years 


after the Deſtruction of it, and even in Scipio's Life-time, 
Caius (younger Brother to Tiberius Gracchus) to ingra- 


tiate himſelf with the People, undertook to found it 


anew, and conducted thither a Co- ññ7ĩ?ꝝ 
lony of 6000 Citizens for that pur- Aun. Rom. 631. 
poſe. The Senate hearing, that the N 

Workmen had been terrified by many unlucky Omens, 
at the Time they were tracing the Limits, and laying the 
Foundations of the new City, would have ſuſpended the 


Attempt; but the Tribune, not being ovet-ſcrupulovs 


in religious Matters, carried on the Work, and finiſhed 
it in a few Days, This was the firſt Colony that ever 
was ſent out of /taly. | | 1 8 


9. What other Actions are related of Cala, Cracchus 


above-mentioned ? „% nb 05 
d. Being appointed one of the Triumwiri for dividing 
the Lands, he, with his two Collegues, undertook the 


Patronage of the Law enated by his Brother Tiberius - 


Gracchus, As he exerted himſelf with great Vigour on 
this Occaſion, ſuch Perplexity and Sead den args about 


the Diviſions, Computations, and Removals, that the 


{talians, finding themſelves treated with great Severity, 
put themſelves under the Protection of Scipio, All he 


— — —_— — — — 
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did was, to move in the Senate, that the Triumviri might 

de diveſted of the executive Power, and this be lodged in 
ſome others; and accordingly it was conferred on Ser:pre- 


nius Tuditanus the Conſul, who ſoon refigned it. The 


People were now highly exaſperated at Scipio, they con- 
Fdered him as an Ingrate, and a Favourer of the 7:a- 
Aan more than themſelves ; which diſadvantageous Opi- 
nion of him was heighten'd by his epproving of Grac- 
 <hwi's Death, and his cenſuring the Populace for being 


diflatisfied at it. But ſo unhappy was Scipio, that one 


Morning he was found dead in his Bed; Sempronia, his 
Wife, and Cornelia his Mother-in law, who was Mother 
of the Gracchz, being ſuſpected of having poiſoned him. 


He was then about 57 Years of Age. Seipio poſiefied 


all the exalted Qualities both of the Sword and Gown. 


'The whole Tenor of his Life, whether with regard to 


his Actions, his Thoughts or Words, was conſpicuous 


for its great Beauty and Regularity. No Man could 


blend more happily Repoſe and Action, nor employ his 
Leiſure with greater Delicacy and Taſte : So that he 
wWo.aas divided between Arms and Books, between the mi- 
litary Labours of the Camp, and the peaceful Buſineſs 
of the Cabinet y where he either exerciſed his Body in 
Toils of War, or his Mind in the Study of the Sciences; 


by which he ſhewed, that nothing does greater Honour 
to a Perſon of Diſtinction, of what Quality or Profeſſion 
ſoever, than the adorning his Soul with Knowledge. 


”F was commonly reported that Scipio, in ConjunQion 


with Lælius, aſſiſted Terence, in the writing of his Co- 


medies. The ſtrict Union that was between Scipio and 
Peohbius, gave the finiſhing Stroke to the exalted Quali- 


ties, which, by the Superiority of his Genius and Diſpo- 


fition, and the Excellency of his Education, were the 
Subject of Admiration. Scipio never gave into the faſhion- | 
able Debaucheries and riotous Exceſſes, into which the 
young People at Rome fo wantonly immerſed themſelves. . 
But he was ſufficiently compenſated for this Self-denial | 


of all deſtructive Pleaſures, by the vigorous Health 


he ever enjoyed; and which enabled him to taſte Plea- . 
| ſures of a much purer and more exalted Kind, and 


0 
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0 perform the mighty Actions that threw ſo bright a 


Glory round him. ic 25 
2. Are not ſome other Incidents related of Caius 
Gracchus? =» 7 


AJ. Being elected Tribune, he found an Opportunity 


to ſhew ook hy Enmity he bore the Senate. He pre- 
ferred ſeveral Laws, and one, among the reſt, for divid- 


ing the public Corn to every Man monthly, After- 


wards procuring himſelf to be continued in the Tribune - 
ſhip another Year, he made a very ſtrict Enquiry into the 


late Corruptions of the Senators, ſuch as their taking 
Bribes, Sc. and found Means to transfer the Power of 


Kobe corrupt Magiſtrates from them to the Fguiles or 


nights, which 8 remarkable Change in the 


Government. Theſe Knights, who had been inſtituted 
by Romulus, had no particular Authority, Rank, or Or- 
der, till the Law enaQted by Gracchus, which transferred 


this Kind of Judgments to them. Ihe Roman Citizens 
were hereby made to conſiſt of three Orders, wiz. the 
Senatorian, the Equeſirian, and Plebeian. However, the 


great Power of theſe Knights grew extremely prejudi- 
cial to the State, till, at laſt, their Authority was leſ- 


ſened. As for Caius Gracchus, he eee eee 
y making other 


more and more with the Commons, 
new Laws in their Favour ; but being fruſtrated in one 


of his Attempts, he went to A/ca, with Flaccus his 
Collegue, in order to plant a Colony where Carthage 


ſtood. as was obſerved above. Being returned to Rome, 
he put up, a third Time, for the Tribuneſhip, but loit 


it. And now many of his Laws vere annulled, Opimius, 
who was Conſul at this Time, being his profeſſed Ene- 


my, and endeayouring to find ſome plauſible Pretence to 
put him to Death. ES oh Eo nel d ec | 


. 


2. Did Opimius ſucceed in his Deſign? 


A. Calus Gracchus now reſolved to raiſe Forces, and 5 


thereupon withdrew to the Capitol with ſeveral of his 


Friends, who were privately armed, where they killed 


one Artilius, a Lictor. This Murder made a great noide, 
when the Senate inveſting Opimius with an extraordi- 
nary Power, and the Knights appearing in Arms, Caius 
and all his Friends retired to the Aventine Hill, and 
yu | | VVV 
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there fortißed themſelves. As Cains Was oing out of 
his Houſe, his Wife ran to him; when, bia in 
her Arms, and ſhedding a Flood of Tears, ſhe ſpoke thus. 
_ © Dearelt Calus, whither art thou going, and why doſt 
11 ( thou leave thy Houſe ſo early? Doſt thou not know 
1 - _* that the Ruffians who murdered thy Brother, are pre- 
bl WE Pacing, Lhes the ſame unhappy Fate; and that thy 
I — *' © only Defenders are a vile Populace, who will baſcly 
4 abandon Thee at the leaſt Danger? Remember that 
« Rome is no longer what it was; for Virtue is baniſhed 
from thence, and Power gives Law to all Things. 
And how canſt thou confide in the Authority of the 
th «© Laws, or even 1n the Juſtice'of the Gods ; thoſe blind 
or impotent Gods who permitted thy Brother Teri; 
« to be allailinated ?” But now the Conſul preſſed hard 
upon Caius, and a Proclamation was publiſhed, offering 
to any Perſon who ſhould bring his Head, the We'ght 
of it in Gold. Caius now flew to a Grove conſecrated 
to the Furies, on the other Side the Tiber; but believ- 
Ing it not poſlible for him to eſcape thoſe who were in 
Search of him, he prevailed with Philocrates, his faith- 
' ful Slave, to kill him; after which Philocrates mur- 
dered himſelf on the Body of his Maſter. One Seti. 
Wu, iinding Caims's Body, cut off 
Ann. Rem. 631. the Head, and filling it with Lead, car- 
35 lied it to Opimius, by whoſe Severity no 
leſs than zooo Mutincers were put to Death. The Gracchi 
had introduced fo great a Change in the State; and the 
public Tranquillity was ſo much diſturbed, eſpecially by 
the Diſunicn of Patrons and Clients, that the Frame of 
the Roman Republic became very much unſettled, and 
1 more expoſed to Revolutions than ever; and tho' the 
bw. | Gracchi might have no other View than a Reformation, 
ö there yet was but too much Reaſon to fear, that De- 
ſtruction would enſue from ſuch Commotians in a State 
that was ſo much depraved by the Affluence of its Wealth, 
and the Greatneſs of its Power. However, the inteſtine 
Feuds were quieted for the preſent by the Death of the 
younger Gracchus ; after which the Law relating to the 
. Diviſſon or Lands was annulle® fo 
2. What Incidents happened during this Interval? 
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pf 15 Inſurrection being made by | 


the Sardinians, they were reduced by Ann. Rom. 63 31. 


Aurelius, About this Era, Africa was 


- troubled with a dreadful Peſtilence, which deſtroyed num- 


berleſs Multitudes of Men, Cattle, and Fowl, occaſioned 


by an incredible Number of Locuſts, which ſpreading 
over the whole Country, and deſtroying the Corn, Fruits, 


and even Trees, were at laſt carried by the Wind into 


the Mediterranean; and putrifying there, infected the Aur 


after a ſurprizing Manner. Mete/lus the 


_ Conſul, ſubdued the Iſlands Baleares Ann, Rom, 833. 
now called Majorca and Minorca, and 


ſuppreſſed the Pirates who uſed to take Harvour in them, 
2. Who were the 4//obroge; ? 


A. A People living about the Countries now called 


Dauphin i in France and Savoy, Fulvius, one of the Ac- 
complices of C. Gracchus, and who was killed in the 
Sedition with him, had begun this War in 03G When 
he was Conſul; and it was ended in 633, by 2. Fabius 
Maximus, (Grandſon to Paulus Amilius, and adopted into 
the Fabian Family) whilſt Opimius, his Collegue, was 
employed in quelling the Inſurrection raiſed by C Grac- 
chus. Caſſius Longinus and Domitius Caluinus being Con- 
ſuls in 650, the former croſſed the Alps, in order to ſuc- = 
cour the People of Marſeilles, Allies of the Romans ; and 
vanquiſhed the Sai, by whom the Mar/eillians had been 
invaded, and which gave Riſe toe the War of the 4%, 
broges. The Salii renewing their Hoſtilities, Caius Sex- 
tus, at the Head of a mighty Army, likewiſe paſſed the 
Alps ; defeated that People; and, in order to make a 
Settlement in this Part 72 Gaul, laid the Foundations 


of the City of Aix, calling it Aque Sextiæ, from his own 


Name; planted a Colony there of 6000 Inhabitants, 
and built a Fortreſs for the Security of all ſuch Romans 
as ſhould go into Gaul. After this Q. Tabius Maximus 
above-mentioned, overthrew Bituitus, King of the Ar- 
wVernti, or People of Aue gne in France; took him Pri- 
ſoner, with Congentiatus his Son, aſter killing 120, 
of his Men. This bloody Baitle was fought near the 
Banks of the Rhone; and Fabius Maximus, at his Re- 
turn to Rane, was honoured with a Triumph, and ſur- _ 
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named Allobregicus ; about which Time Gallia Nardo. 


nenſis being made a Roman Province, a Colony was ſent 
thither in 636. In 640, the Scerdiſci, a Sort of Gaul, 
who came . er from Thrace, defeated the Roman 


Army under Cato the Conſul ; but were afterwards re- 


_ pulſed back into their own Country. About this Period 
the Romans were engaged in few Wars. 4 
Q. What are the moſt memorable Incidents relating 
to the Jugurthine War? . 


4. Mafiniſa, King of Nunidia, having three legiti. 


75 mate Sons, M-cip/a, Guluſſa, and Manaſtabul, had ordered 
by his laſt Will (as was before obſerved) that his Domi. 


pions Mould be divided among them by Scipio, which 


he did accordingly with the greateſt Juſtice. Micipſa, 


after the Death of his two Brothers, got the ſole Poſieſ- 


-fien of the Kingdom of Numidia, and had two Sons 


called 44herbal and Hiempſal. Manaftabal had alfo left 


à Son called Jugurtba, whom a Concubine had brought 
bir. "This young Prince poſſeſſed ſeveral eminent Qua- 
biies. chick rendered him the Darling of the Numidions, = 
He, tho? finely ſhaped, and very handſome, and Maſter 
of the moſt delicate Wit and ſolid Judgment, did not 
devote himſelf, as young Men commonly do, to a Life 
of Luxury and Pleaſure. He uſed to exerciſe himſelf 
with young Noblemen of his own Ape, in running, rid- 
ing, hurling the Javelin ; and, tho' he ſurpaſſed all his 
Fellow Sportſmen, there was not one of them but loved 


him. To finiſh his CharaRer, he excelled in all Things, 


and ſpoke very little of himſelf. So conſpicuous an 

_ Aſſemblage of fine Talents and Perfections, began to 
excite the Jealouſy of Micipſa, and therefore he reſolved 
do ruin him, For this Purpoſe he gave Jugurtha the 

Command of the Forces which he ſent to the Aſſiſtance 


cf the Roman, who, at that Time, 


An. Ram 621. were befieging Numantia, under the 


Condud of Scipio. Knowing that 


Fuguriba was animated with the moſt heroic Bravery, 
he flattered himſelf, that he probably would ruſh upon 
Danger, and loſe his Life. However, he was miſtaken, 


This young Prince joined to an undaunted Courage the 
utmoſt Calmneſs of Mind, and behaved himfelf fo well 
55 e „ . in 
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in this Campaign, that he won the Eſteem and Friend- 
ſhip of the whole Army; inſomuch that Scipio, after the 


tak ing of Numantia, ſent him back to his Uncle wit 


Letters filled with the higheſt Encomiums.  _ : 


9, What did Micipſa upon this? 
A. Pleaſed with the great Character that was given of 
his Nephew, he changed his Behaviour towards him, 
and reſolved, if poſſible, to win his Affection by Kind- 


neſs. Accordingly he adopted him; and, by his lat 2 


Will, made him Joint Heir with his two Sons. How- 
ever, Mirip/a was no ſooner expired, but Jugurtha 
ſnewed plainly, that Politicians do not rank Gratitude 
in the Number of their Virtues. Ambition and Intereit 
prompt him to, turn againſt the Family of Micipſa, a 
Power with which he had been inveſted upon no other 


Account but to protect it. Numidia was now divided 


into three Principalities ; and there were ſeen in the 


fame Kingdom, and as it were on the ſame Throne, three 
Sovereigns, independent one on the other, tho' all three 
were dependent on, and under the Protection of the _ 


| Romans, Tugurtha, aſpiring to be ſole Monarch of Nu- 


midia, reſolved to deſtroy the two young Princes: For 
this Purpoſe, laying Snares for Hiemp/al, he got him 
murdered, and this was the firlt Victim he ſacrificed to 


his Ambition, Adberbel, terrifed at the wicked Deed, 
fled with the utmoſt Precipitation into his own Pro- 
viace; and, tho' not of a warlike Diſpoſition, he never- 

theleſs took up Arms, as well to ſecure himſelf againſt 
the Enterprizes of the Murderer, as to revenge his Bro- 
ther's Death. Fugurtha allo raiſes Forces, and the whole 
Nation joins in this Civil War. The greateſt Part of 


the Numidian Noblemen declare for Aabertal; but the 
beſt Soldiers and chief Officers are for Jugurtha. A Bottle 
is ſoon fought; Aaberbal is defeated, and the major 
Part of his Forces, after his Overthrow, go over to the 
Enemy; and the Gates of the ſtrongeſt Fortreſſes are 
opened to the Victors. Aadberbal, to ſave his Life, is 


forced to diſguiſe himſelf; and, after wanderipg for 


ſome time, in a forlorn Condition, in his own Domini- 


ons, he at laſt gets to Rome, and there imploges the Pro- 
teQion of the Sevate, 7 aE 
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2, What was the Conſequence of this? 
A. Tugurtha was not very uneaſy at it, knowing that 
Money was all- powerful in Rome; and thertfore he ſent 
- Ambaſſadors thither, with Orders for 
Arn. Ren. 641. them to bribe the principal Senatore, 
by which means they were ſoon brought, 
off from Adberbal. Theſe appointed ten Covers” | 
to go into Africa, to take cognizance of this Affair; and, 
in caſe they judged proper, to divide anew Micit/a'; 
Kingdom between Fugurtha and Aaberbal. Theſe Com- 
miſſioners were headed by Opimins, who had gained great 
Etſeem in the Senate and with the Nobility of Rome, ever 
| fince the Death of Caius Gracchus, and the Ruin of bis 
Adherents. Opimius and his Collegues were corrupted 
by Jugurtha, and granted his Demand, which was, to 
have the Part of Numidia that extends as far as Mauri. 
_ zania, the Natives whereof were the moſt warlike; and 
as for Adverbal, he contented himſelf with lower Nun. 
dia, it containing the fineſt, the moſt trading and wealthy 
Cities. However, after the Departure of theſe Ambaſſa. 
- dors, Jugurtha, without ſnewing the leaſt Regard to the 
Regulations that had been made, exerciſed Crueltizs of 
_every kind in his Brother's Dominions ; forced his 
Camp, and beſieged him in Cirtba, the Capital of his 
- Dominions, whence 4dberba] ſent Expreſs upon Expreſs 
to Rome, to implore Succour : But that unhappy Prince, 
after many fruitleſs Negotiations, being reduced to the 
_ utmoſt Extremities, at laſt deſired no other Conditions 
"hin that his Life might be ſpared, Jugurtba made 
the largeſt Promiſes, upon which the Gates were opened; 
but he no ſooner ſaw himſelf Mafter of the City, than 
he cut to pieces the Numidian Garriſon, and cauſed Ad 

_ « berbal to die in the moſt cruel Torments. 

. How did the People of Rome receive the News "Y 
this Action ? 

A4. It made a different ee e on their Minds. 
Tie moſt equitable Senators were of Opinion, that it 
would not be proper to allow Fugurtha Time to eſtabliſh | 
- himſelf on the Throne, ſince he would afterwards be 
formidable even to the Romans, But others, who had 
been bribed by Juguriba, faid, that it would be better 

| Fro FEE | | 95 0 
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. with that Prince, the Alliance they had hi- 


therto maintained with the Numidians, than to embark 
in a freſh War, which muſt neceſlarily be attended with 


fatal Conſequences; Fugurtha being a ſecond Hannibal, 
and the Romans at War with the Cinbri and Teutones, 
On this Occaſion C. Mimmius, who had been newly elect- 
ed Tribune of the People, whoſe greateſt Deſire was to 
curb the Authority of the Nobility, made the following 
Speech: Integrity is quite baniſhed from the Senate, 
and Juſtice is ſeen no more in it. Money is the Ty- 
« rant of Rome, and the People have but too ſtrongly 


« experienced, that 'tis the oniy Deity of the Nobles, 


« Theſe traffic publicly their Faith and Honour, The 
« Glory and Intereſt of the State are now become vena}, 


The Majeſty of the Empire has been betrayed ; the 
Republic has been ſold, both in the Army and in 
2 Rome itſelf, Opimius, the Murderer of Caius, and of 
. 3000 Citizens with him; that Tyrant of his Coun- 
« try, whoſe Hands are till red with the Blood of the 


3 People and their Tribunes, has filled them with the 
Gold and Silver of the treacherous Jagurtha. Per- 
5 haps Calpurnius and Scaurus are not more innocent. 
4 We are told that the Numidians have given themſelves 


« up to the Commonwealth; that they have ſurrender'd 


© their Strong-hokds, their Forces, and Elephants. But 
e clear. up the Truth of this. Let Jugurtha be ſent 


* for to Rome. If he has really ſubmitted himſelf to 


© you, he will obey your Orders; but in caſe he re- 
© fuſes to pay Obedience to them, you then will judge 


© that what is called a Treaty, is but a mere Collaſion ; 


„ between that crafty Prince and your Generals; 


« Treaty, that will have produced, with reſpe& th. 


him, only an Impunity for his Crimes; diſhonour- 


« able Wealth for thoſe who had been ond A 
« to execute the Orders of the Senate; and eternal 


« Infamy with regard to the Commonwealth.” A 
little after this, Opimius was baniſhed by a ſolemn 


Decree, and the Senators immediately ordered one of 
the Conſuls to croſs into rites at the Head of a 


power ful Army. 
V What did Jugerthe is he Was! informed of this? 
5 A, 
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A. He ſent other Ambaſſadors to Reme, with Preſents; 
however the only Anſwer returned them was, that the 
Romans would not receive Jugurtha into their Alliance, 

unleſs he ſubmitted himſelf and his Kingdom to the 

DDiſcretion of the Senate; upon which 
Ann. Rom. 643. Calpurnius was commanded to ſet out 

e with the Army. However, this Gene- 

. ral, and M. Scaurus one of his Lieutenants, having been 
corrupted by Money, made an ignominious Peace, and 
e returned to Rome. But now Memmius 
Ann. Rom. 644. the Tribune, again exclaimed againſt 
> the Artifices of //»gur:ha, and the Baſe- 
neſs of thoſe who ſuffered themſelves to be Slaves to 
that Prince's Gold. To content the People, who now 
began to murmur, the Senate ſent L. Caſſius the Prætor, 

Into Africa, to command Fugurtha to appear in Rone, 

under the Guarantee of the Romans, in order to anſwer 
for himſelf. He accordingly came thither, attended by 
few Perſons; but by the Profuſion of his Bribes, he 
_ eluded the Condemnation which his Artifices and Cruelty 
BG, .. | 
2. What happened to Jugurtha after this? 5 
As. There was at this Time in Rome a young Prince, 

Son to Guluſſa, Moſſiva by Name, who had fled ſecretly 

for Protection to the Romans, to intreat them to ſet him 

on his Grandfather's Throne. Jugurtba, tho? not aware 
of this new Obſtacle, nevertheleſs removed it by a fresh 
Act of Treachery, by engaging Bomilcar, a Perion in 


whom he placed the higheſt Confidence, to diſpatch ; 

Maffiva, whatever might be the Conſequence. Accord- 4 

_ ingly that young Prince was murder'd, in open Day, in | 

the Middle of Rome; and the Aﬀaſlin being immediatc- | 1 

ly ſeized, confeſſed that he had been hired by Bomilcar. | 

The latter being impeached, Juguriba favoured his | 
Flight; whence it was believed, that the Murder had 

deen perpetrated at the Inſtigation of this Prince. The s 

6 Senate now leoking upon him with Horror, drove him 4 

l zgnominiouſiy from Rome; when Fagurtha turning bis 5 

g Eyes often back to it, cried, © O venal City } chou 

ö .  « would'ſi ſoon be enſlaved, were there a Merchant 4 

wealthy enough to purchaſe Thee. | 
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©. Did not the War break out again? n 
A. Poſtkumius Albinus, the Conſul, having been ap- 

pointed to go to Africa, arrived in it almolt as ſoon as 


ugurtha, But being obliged to return to Rome ſome time 


after, to preſide at the Comitia, he left the Command 
of the Army to Aulus Poſthumius, his Brother. Tugurtha 
having attacked the latter in the Night, defestel 
forced the Romans to paſs under the 

them to leave Numidia in ten Days. 


Some time after, Metellus, the Coniul, Ann. Rem. 645. . 


who, to all the Virtues which conſtitute 3 

the great Captain; joined a perfect Diſregard of Wealth, 
was appointed to march againſt 7Zygurtha, This Prince 
endeavoured, but in vain, to win the Conſul by his uſual 
Artifices ; but found Metellus as inacceſſible in this, as 


in all other reſpects. He therefore was now forced to 
venture his Life, and exert his utmoſt Bravery, to com- 
penſate for that Expedient which now began to fail him. 
Accordingly he fignalized himſelf in a ſurpriſing man- 
ner, and exhibited, in this Campaign, all that could be 
expected from the Courage, the Abilities, and Attention 
of an illuſtrious General, to whom Deſpair adminiſters 
fteſh Strength, and ſuggeſts new Lights; but ſtill he was 


| unſucceſsful, 2cauiſe he was oppoſed by a Conſul who 


did not ſuffer the moſt inconſiderable Error to eſcape 


him, nor ever let flip any Opportunity of taking Advan- 
tape of his Fnemy. A Battle was fought, in which the 


Romans got the Advantage: but the Conſul being de- 

F to order Matters differently from what he had 
done hitherto; after having pitched his Camp advanta- 
geoully, he laid waſte the Country, ſeized on ſeveral _ 


termine 


. dtrong-holds, and, among others, of Vacca, and after- 


wards inveſted Zama, the Capital of Numidia. Mietellus | 


retired now to a Province dependent upon the Romans, 


where he reſolved to put his Soldiers into Winter- Quar- 
ters, Here Advice was broupht, that the Senate had ap- 


pointed him Proconſul of Mica. The following Year 


 Metellus being deſirous to defeat all Jugurtha's Meaſures, 
by the ſame Artifices as that Prince Rad employed againſt. 
the Romans, bribed Brmilcar, who promiſed to deliver 


up his Maſter into Mete/lu,'s Hands, From this Inſtant 


| Jiguriba 


him, 
oke, and obliged 
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135 ROMAN HISTORY. 
beſieve himſelf ſafe any where; but all Things, the Day 
28 well as Night, the Citizen as well as Foreigner, were 
TuſpeRed by him; and the blackeſt Terrors ſat for ever 
brooding over his Mind, He never got a Wink of Sleep, 


Pen did not enjoy a Moment's Peace. He did not 


except by Stealth; and oſten changed his Bed, after a 


low Plebeian Manner, Starting ſometimes from his 
Slumbers, he would ſnatch his Sword, and break into 
the moſt doleful Cries; ſo ſtrongly was he haunted by 


Fear, and fo ſtrangely did he act the Madman. Fonil. 
ear had prompted him to ſolicit for a Treaty with the 


Romans; and Tuguriha offered to ſubmit to whatever 
Conditions Metellus ſhould think fit to preſcribe. Me- 


rellus thereupon ordered him to pay down a very large 
Sum of Money to defray the Expences of the War; to 
deliver up all his Elephants, 4000 Horſes, Arms for the 
like Number of Men, and all the Deſerters. TJugur:/a 


_ complied with theſe ſeveral Demands, but could not 
ſend him all the Deſerters, many of them having fled 
JJ SEE ET, 

2. What did Metellus after this ? 


A. He commanded F uguriha to come to Tifidium, there 


to receive, in Perſon, the Orders which ſhould be given 
him. But now that Prince began to heſitate, and 'twas 


ſeveral Days before he could come to a Reſolution. The : 


_ Remembrance of his paſt Crimes; the Fear he was un- 
der, that the Murder of Aaberbal and Hiemtſal would be 
revenged; the Charms of ſovereign Power, and the 
Dread of falling from the Throne to Slavery; theſe 

- Conſiderations made him reſolve, once more, to try the 


Fate of Arms; and tho' his Power and Strength were 
very much diminiſhed, he yet imagined he ſhould fill 


be able to prolong the War, or at leaſt to ſuſpend, for 


ſome Time, his Deſtruction. He therefore broke off the. 


Negotiation, levied freſh Forces, fortified ſome ſmall 
Towns he ſtill poſſeſſed in the Extremities of his King- 
dom, and endeavoured to recover thoſe which the Kc- 
man, had ſeized, Jugurtta was alſo prompted from 
another Motive to take up Arms. He was informed, 
that C. Marius, Merellus's Lieutenant, was diſguſted at 


this General; that he aſpired to the Conſulſhip, any 


© _ 
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bad got Leave to quit the Army, in order to go to 


Nome, to {ue for that Office. This Marius, who was 
of an obſcure Birth, and foſter'd the ſtrongeſt Hatred 
to the Senate and Nobles, was inſatiably. ambitious. 


He was no ſooner appointed Metelluss Lieutenant, but 
he reſolved to ſupplant him; and he exerted himſelf to 


the utmoſt to raiſe his Reputation. Accordingly he en- 
gaged in all Enterprizes; would head all Parties; and, 


whether in Councils, at Sieges, or in Battles, no Man 
argued with more Wiſdom, or diſplayed greater Cou- 


rage. People at the ſame time admired his prodigious 


Temperance and Frugality. Cloath'd in the plaineſt 
Habit, he, when a General, would eat of the ſame Bread 


with a common Soldier; lie on the Ground, or on a 


Straw-bed ; and was always ſeen the foremoſt, whether 
at the opening of a Trench, or. fortifying of the Camp. 


But theſe good Qualities were quite obſcured by his un- 
' generous Uſage of Melellus, and there was ſomething | 
very dark and horrid in Marizs's Procedure; a Circum- 
ſtance that diſplays Ambition in its native and genuine 

| Colours, and ſhews that it extinguiſhes, in thoſe wo 
| abandon themſelves to it, all Senſations of Honour and 


8 
2. What did Jugurtba during this Interval ? 


A. Having dilcovered Bomilcar's Conſpiracy, he be- 


headed him, and put to Death all his Accomplices ; ai- 
ter which Meze//us marched out againſt Tugurtha, defeat- 
ed him, and obliged him to fly to the City of Tulla, in 


which were his Children and part of his Treaſures. But 
Metellus inveſting Tulla, Jugurt ha left it, carrying off his 
Children and his Treaſures, and retired to the Court of 


Bocchus, his Father-in-law, King of Mauritania, The 
_ Conſul then won Tulla; and would have completely 


ended the War; had he not been recalled, and Marius 


appointed to ſucceed him . 
2. How did Marius behave in Rome? 


4. Upon pretence of ſetting before the People the 


complete State of the War of Numidia, he was not a- 
ſhamed, in order to make his own Fortune, to leſſen the 


great Actions performed by his General. He aſcribed 
to himſelſ all the Honour of the Succels which the Ro- 


man 


„ thro' the Clouds wich are raiſed by the . | 
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man Arms had met with; and (to believe him) Metellus, 
tho” ſo great a Commander, owed all his Victories to 

his (Marius's) Counſel and Bravery. Theſe Aſſertions 
were blended with the moſt malicious InveRives, ſuch as, 
That Metellus prolonged the War, either that he might 

continue longer in the Command, or that it was 

„ owing to his natural Supineneſs, That with regard 
e to himſelf, who was perfectly well acquainted with 
« Numidia, and more adlive and vigerous than Metellus, 
he engaged, in a ſingle Campaign, to take Jugurtha, 


«« dead or alive; or elſe force him to leave Numidia, 


and every Part of Africa. Marius was ſtrongly op- 
poſed by the Parricians ; but the People were ſo much 

f 28 in his Favour, that he at laſt was elected Con- 
ſul, in order that he might enjoy the ſupreme Command 
in Africa, Marius, being now intoxicated with his Ex- 

altation, diſplayed the it 

the following Speech, which would become any Perſon 
but him: © They (ſays he) deſpiſe me for my Birth, 
and I contemn them for their Pride and Effeminacy, 
They reproach me becauſe of my Poverty, which 
our Anceſtors had in ſuch high Veneration ; and 1 
__ © reproach them, much more juſtly, with their Ava- 
rice, to which they daily ſacrifce their Faith and 

their Honour, the Glory and Welfare of the Com- 
„ monwealth. They envy me the Dignity to which I 
am raiſed by the Suffrages of the People and of all 
« virtuous Men. Why do they alſo: not envy me my 
military Toils; the Dangers to which I have ſo often 
been expoſed, and the Wounds I have received in 
Battle? I did not rife to the ſupreme Command till 
after having gone thro? a long Courſe of Obedience; 
„ but thoſe Men would fain command without having 
« ever obey'd, or without boaſting any Merit but that 
of their Birth. If theſe commit any Errors, or ſoſfer 
„ themſelves to be over-reached by the Enemy, they, 
* by their Credit, the Intrigues of their Relations, aud 
the great Number of their Creatures, are eaGly juſli- 
_« fied. The Faulcs they committed are diſguiſed or im- 


atred he bore the Nobles in 


« puted to the Subaltern Officers. Truth never pierces 


1 
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« of the Great, and the Flattery of their Slaves. But 
„wich regard to me, I am wanting in all theſe Aſſiſt- 


« ances: I have not one Kinſman in a high Station ; 


« ] cannot exhibit the Images, the Conſulates and Tri- 
« umphs of Anceſtors. My only Support is in myſelf; 


«and I have no Dependence but on my Valour. I 


will even own that I am no Orator ; and am igne- 
* rant of that dangerous Art, which, under an eloquent 


« Flow of Words, is able to cover the moſt infamous 


Actions. Brought up from my Infancy in Camps, and 
_ « nurtur'd in military Diſcipline, I have learned to make 


« a proper Uſe of my Sword. This is my ſole Study, 
« and the Inſtruction and Example I ſhall ſet my Sol- 


„ diers, Tis by the Practice of ſuch Leſſons that we 
« hope ſoon to end the Numidian War. By taking the 


Command of the Army from the Nobles, you have 


„removed the chief Obſtacle to your being victorious. 
« Twas owing wholly to their Ignorance in the 
Arts of War, to their Preſumption and ſcandalous A- 


_ « yarice, that this War has continued ſo long.” 
2. What followed upon this? e 


their own Ran 


and the newly recruited Soldiers flattered themſelves 
with the Hopes of returning ſoon to their native Coun- 
try laden with Spoils. Marius ſet out 
for Africa; when Metellus, tho' endued Ann. Rom. 647, 
with ſo great a Strength of Mind on „ 


other Occaſions, was quite dejected at this unforeſeen - 
Blow, which even forced Tears from his Eyes, and ſuch 
_ Expreſſions as were altogether unworthy ſo great a Man. 


Being therefore unable to bear the Sight of Marius, he re- 


ſigned to him the Command of the Army, by the Hands 


o Kutilius, one of his Lieutenants, and ſet out for Nome. 
When he was got to that City, tho' fo much Art had 
been uſed to blacken his Reputation, yet ſo great were 


his Merit and Services, that the People could not ſor- 


bear receiving him with all the Honours he deſerved ; 


inſomuch 


A. The People, overjoy'd at their having a Conſul of 
b, were very eager in inliſting themſelves. 
All were for following Marius's Standard: They fancied 
themſelves ſure of the Victory under fo great a General; 


1 
1 
4. 
I 

＋ . 
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| Infomuch that a Triumph was decreed, and the Name 


of Numidicus beſtowed upon him. 
2. As Hlla will ſoon make a very conſpicuous Fi- 


| .gure, I ſhould be glad to have ſome previous Account 
of him? 


A. Lucius Cornelius Sylla, a Patrician, and foros How 


one of the molt illuſtrious Families in Rome, was hand- 
_ ſome; had an engaging Aſpect, a noble Air, a graceful 


Carriage; and pollefſed -a Frankneſs, that ſeemed to 


ſpeak an undiſguiſed Soul. Inſinuating, perſuaſive, and 
eloquent from Nature, he was fond of Pleaſure, and 


much more io of Glory. He never negleQed Buſineſs; 


but could devote himſelf to, or refrain from Pleaſures 
with the ſame Eaſe. He endeavoured to pleaſe all Men; 


was ever modeſt in his Expreſſions, when he ſpoke of 


himſelf; but very laviſh of his Encomiums on others, 
and ſtill more of his Money. He lent willingly to al 
who addrefſed him for that Purpoſe, and anticipated 
_ thoſe who wanted a Loan, and did not dare to aſk him. 


Sy/la never claimed any Debt, inſomuch that one would 


have imagined he intended to purchaſe the whole Army, 

Familiar, eſpecially with the common Soldiers, be imi- 

| tated their vulgar Carriage; would drink, be merry 
with them, and bear with their coarſeſt Jokes : But, on 
other Occaſions, he was ſerious, active, and diligent, 

He was a Proteus, who could eafily aſſume all theſe di. 

| gent Shapes; and both his Virtues and Vices were e- 
q 


ally covered by a Veil of the. deepeſt Hypocrily, 


Which concealed his Thoughts, even in his moit ſeciet 
Fier from thoſe who partook in them. 
2. What Actions were end * Marin in 

ee . 


A. A little aſter his 1 there, he was joined by 


3 Sylla, who was his Quzſtor, which Officers, tho? the 
"Treaſurers General of the Republic, had a Command 
in the Army. Tugurtha being now with Bocchus, his 
Father- in- law, ſpoke thus to him, „The Romans are 
the moſt unjuſt People upon Earth; are inſatiably co- 
* yetous, and Enemies to all Mankind. They have no 
more Cauſe to wage War againſt me, than agairſt 


15 you. . Ambion only made them WA the 3 
| „an 


World. They now perſecute me: they before had 
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« and they have ſworn eternal Enmity to the whole 


« ruined Carthage, and dethroned Perſeus; and thus, 
« whomſoever Fortune ſhall favour with her Smiles, will 
« not fail of exciting their execrable Avarice; they will 
immediately confider ſuch a Man as their Enemy, and | ot 
« declare War againſt him.” Jugurtha ſoon prevailed 1 
with Becchus to enter into a League with him; and ac- | 
cordingly received, on different Occaſions, very confider- 


able Succours from that King. But this Confederacy l nr. 
having been cemented by no other Tie but Intereſt, was 116 
never ſtrong. Marius poſſeſſed himſelf of Capſa, a large [it 
and very populous City; and afterwards took the For- {9% 
treſs which Aulus Albinus had inveſted to no Purpoſe. a 


A Battle was ſoon fought. 'I he two Kings, by a Coun- 
ter- march, ſurprize the Romans, attack them in the Night, Fog 
kill great Numbers, and would have gained a complete = 
Victory, had not the Darkneſs prevented their knowing 
all their Advantage, and making a proper Ule of it. 
However, Marius ſoon had his Revenge; and almoſt 10035 
before that the News was carried to Rome of his De- 1 


feat, Advice was brought chat he had ſo completely o- if 
verthrown the two Kings in two deciſive Battles, that W 
neither of them would be able to keep the Field. This | 5 


laſt Defeat broke at once all the Bands of their Confe- 
deracy, and Bocchus reſolved to ſue for Peace. For this 
Purpoſe, he deſired Marius to ſend him a truſty and able 28 
Perfon ; who, thereupon, deputed Sy//a, The latter be- e 
ing arrived in Mauritania, Bocchus, who, like the reſt of | 
his Countrymen, did not pride himſelf in Sincerity, de- #12 
bated within his own Mind, whether it would not be his ' FA 
Intereſt to deliver up Sy/la to Jugurtba. He was along _—. 
time flatuating with Uncertainty, and combated by a N 
Contrariety of Sentiments; and the ſudden Changes 
which diſplayed themſelves in his Countenance, in his 
Air, and his whole Perſon, ſhewed evidently how ſtrongly 

his Mind was agitated. But now - Bacchus returning to 
his firſt Deſign, made his Terms with Sy//a, and:dehiver- 
ed up Jugurtha into his Hands, whom he had treacher- 
ouſly invited to a Conference, and ſent him immediately 
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to Marius. The Captivity of this Prince put an end 
to the Numidian War. : | | A 
2. How did Sa act on this Oceafion?, 
A. Like a young Man who is fired with a ſtrong Thirſt 
of Glory, the Sweets of which he has juſt begun to taſte, 
Inſtead of aſcribing to the General, under whom he 
fought, all the Honour of this Event, as bis Duty requirs, 


be reſerved the greateſt Part of it to himſelf; and had 


a Ring made, which ke always wore, wherein he was 
repreſented, receiving 7a2uriha from the Hands of Boc— 
_ bus 3 and this Ring he uſed ever after as his Signet, But 


Main was fo highly exaſperated at this kind of Inſult, 


that he could never forgive it; a Circumſtance that gave 
riſe to the implacable Hatred between theſe two & omar; 
which afterwards burſt out with ſo much Fury, and coſt 
the Republic ſo much Blood. 2 . 

2 What was the End of Jugurtha? 5 
A. Nothing could have arrived more ſeaſonably than 

the News of his Defeat, Advice had been brought 10 

Rome, that a numberleſs Mult;tude of Barbarias:, were 
- advancing, Southward, out of the North, and menaced 
all zaly. The People of Rome reſolved to oppoſe to 


them Marius, who was then in actual Enjoyment of that 
Favour and thoſe Applauſes which a recent Victory 


An. Rom. 649, 


Laue He was nominated Conſul a 

econd time, tho? in oppoſition to the 
. Laws, which did not allow a Man to be 
elected Conſul. in his Abſence ; and even required the 
Space of ten Years between two Conſulſhips. Io theſe 
- diſtinguiſhing Favours were added the Government af 


 Galia Narbonenſis; and a Triumph was decreed Marius, 


on which occalion he exhibited ſuch a Sight to the Ko- 


mans, as they could ſcarce believe they ſaw, when it pal- 


ſed before their Eyes; I mean Juguriba in Chains, that 
ſo formidable Enemy, during whoſe Life they had not 


dared to flatter themſelves with the Hopes of being able 


to put an end to this War; ſo well his Courage was 
blended with Stratagems and Artifices, and his Genius ſo 
_ fruitful in finding new Expedients even when his Affairs 
were molt deſperate. *T's related, that Jugurtha ran 
diſtracted as he was walking in the Triumph; that * 
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the Ceremony was ended, he was caſt into Priſon; and 
that the Lictors were ſo eager to ſeize his Robe, that 
they rent it in ſeveral Pieces; and tore away the Tips of 
his Ears, to get the rich Jewels with which they were 
adorned: In this Condition, he was thrown, ſtark naked, 


and in the utmoſt Terror, into a deep Dungeon, which 
was to be his Grave. Here Jugariha lived fix Days, 


ſtruggling with Hunger. And the fruitleſs Peſire of 
prolonging Life, ſerved as a Puniſhment to.a King who 


had no ſcruple to murder his neareſt Relations and prin- 
cipal Courtiers, whenever it was of advantage to his am-, 


. © el 
2. Who were the Cimbri? | 


A. A vagabond People of Cimbrica Cherfoneſus, now 
g with the Teutonesr, a 


called Denmark. Theſe joinin 


S 


Nation of Germans, being upwards of 300,000, had 

marched out in order to ſeek new Habitations, and a 
ſofter and more temperate Climate. The Harburians in 
queſtion, followed by a numberleſs Multitude of old Men, 


Women, and Children, marched into Gaul, and there 


made dreadful Havock. They then ſent a Deputation to 
the Romans, deſiring that Lands might be given them to 
inhabit; but having been refuſed, they reſolved to ſettle 

themſelves, by Force of Arms, in that Country, which 


they did, after having defeated Carbo the Conſul. They 


afterwards paſſed the Alps, in order to fix themſelves in 
Gallia Tranſalſpina, and there defeated, in 645, Julius 
Hllanus the Conſul. The Year following (646) they alſo 
overthrew Aurelius Scaurus, Whilſt Marius was employed 


againſt Jaguriba, they gained a conſiderable Victor 


over Caſſius Longinus, his Collegue, who was flain with 
upwards of 14,000 Romans; Lucius Piſo, Lieutenant of 
the latter, attempting to rally the flying Soldiers, was 
alſo defeated by the People above-mentioned, and forced 
to paſs under the Yoke, to ſave the Lives of thoſe who 
had eſcaped the Slaughter. In 648, Cæpio, the Conſul, 


exaſperated the Gaul, by the wild Havock he made 
in the Country of the Teceſages, a People of Languedoc. 


_ He entered Thoulouſe, the Capital of it, and carried off 
all the Riches, (amounting to immenſe Sums) which 


People, out of Devotion, had given to the TROP, 
my Coin an 
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and particularly to that of Apollo. Some ſuperſtition 
Hiſtorians relate, that thoſe who had plundered the 
"Temples, were afflicted with the Peſtilence, which ſlruck 


the reſt with ſo much Dread, that they threw the Spoils 


they had taken into a Lake; but Czfio conveyed his 
FW Part of them to Marſeilles. A Yeur 
Ann, Rom, 650. or two aſter Fugurtha's Defeat, Mallin, 
odr Manlius, the Conſul, and Czjio, 
who had been continued in his Employment in quality 
of Proconſul, received a fatal Overthrow on the Banks 
of the Rhone, loſing upwards of 89,000 Men. DMaziiu; 
loſt his Life in the Battle; but Cæpio, who had been ſo 
iünconſiderate as to return to Rome, was put to Death, 
and his Body thrown into the Fields. Theſe Barbarian: 
afterwards ſeparating, the Teatones continued in Gaul 


| Whence they reſolved to paſs into Itah; and the Cin. 
bri marched towards Germany, in order to enter Tah 


that Way, 


2. Did not theſe Loſſes put an end * the Diſſen- 


ſions which had broke out on account of Metellus and 
oO ES TE . $3431 Sag > 
A. The Romans were now greatly intimidated. Envy 
diſappeared ; the two Parties which had divided Roe 
22... united, when Marius was unanimouliy 
Ann, Rom. 65 1. choſen to head this War. He was rail- 
ce a ſecond, and ſucceſſively, a third 
time, tothe Conſulſhip; during which he levied conſider- 
able Armies, and fortified the narrow Straits and. Paſſes 


to 1taly. He returned to Rome to preſide in the Election 


of new Conſuls, when he declared, that as he had en- 

| Joyed the Conſulate three times, he. would even refuſe 
that Employment, ſhould it be offered him. But all thoſe 
who knew how-inſatiably ambitious he was, laughed at 
this ſpecious Modeſty ; and they. confidered as a Farce, 
the Part which he cauſed one Saturninus, his Creature, 
and a Tribune of the People, to play; be calling Marius 
publickly, a Traitor and a wicked Wretch, for refuſing 
to ſerve his Country; and exhorting the People to force 
him to accept the Command of the Army. Tho' this 
Artifice was too glaring not to be ſeen thro', yet, 33 

_ Metellys was too old to take upon him the. ConduA of 
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this War, Marius was appointed Conſul a fourth time, 9 Ut 
and Catulus Ludtatius, an honeſter Man, tho' not ſo good 
a Soldier, was appointed his Collegue, | nn 

2. What Actions were performed by the two Conſuls * 1 


A. After dividing the Legions, Ma- Rwy 
vial marched towards the Teutones, and Ann. Rom, 652. I - a 
fought them near Aix, in Provence. | _—_— 
We are told that the Battle laſted two Days; that Theuto= 5 * 
bocchus their King, was taken Priſoner; and that 140, ooo N 
were ſlain in it, whereby the whole Nation was almoſt ex- Ft 
tirpated. With regard to the Cimbri, they had been ſo ſuc- l 
celsful as to croſs the Albs, and advance into Gallia Ciſal- LI 
pina. Catulus waited for them on the Banks of the Aufs, 7 4 
near Verona; but having only 20, ooo Men to oppoſe a- 8 
gainſt a numberleſs Multitude of Forces, his Soldiers 118 
were ſeized with a pannic Fear, ſo that ſeveral of them 
fed before they had ſeen the Enemy; and the Roman 
General, in order to ſave the reſt, was obliged to leave 
the Banks of the River, and encamp in ſome Defiles, 
| whence it would be impoſlible to force him. Marius, 
at his Entrance into his fifth Conſulſhip, came to Caru-. 
Ius's Afſhſtance, with his victorious Army. The two Ge- 
nera's having joined their Forces, gave | 
the Cimbri Battle in the Plains of Ver- Ann. Rem, 6 54+ 
ctil, The Slaughter was ſo great, that | 
120,000 Were Hain, beſides o, oo who were taken . Si 
| ſoners. The Wives of the Cimbri made a wonderful Wt 
| Reſiſtance from their Chariots; but finding the Battle 
| deſperate, they murdered all their Children, and after- - 
wards themſelves, in order not to ſurvive their Loſs. 
| Aquilius Nepos, was then Marius's Collegue. The latter 
| Conſul was honoured with the Title of Third Founder of 
| Rome, and had a Triumph decreed him, for having end- 
| ed this War, which had continued twelve Years. Apui- 
us Nepos had alſo finiſhed the ſecond ſervile War in wes. | 
| (ly, which had laſted almoſt four Years. | 
2. What are the next remarkable T ranſaQions? | 
| 4. Marius now got himſelf elected, _, | 
Conſul a ſixth time, and procured L. Va- Ann, Rom, Gus. ; 
| lerius Flaccus to be choſen his Collegue, 


Din prezudiee to Metellus. Marius, n not contented with hav- | 
| | ing 


. 
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ing excluded the latter from the Conſulate, employ'd the 


moſt ſhameful Artifices to get him baniſhed the City; 
and, for this Purpoſe, joined with two Senators called 
Glautia and Saturninus, both the profeſſed Enemies of 


| Metellus, and the moſt wicked Men in Rome. Theſe three 


having now got the Government into their own Hands, 
(Marius being Conſul, Glaucia Prætor, and Saturniny 


Tribune) refolved to ruin Metellus; and for this Purpoſe, 
Saturninus, in concert with the other two, renewed the 


ancient Quarrels with regard to the Diviſion of Lands; 


and preferred a Law, for diſtributing of ſuch Lands as 
Marius had recovered in Gallia Ciſalpina, among the 
pooreſt of the Citizens who lived in the Country, the 


greateſt Part of whom had ſerved under Marius, and were 


entirely devoted to him. This occaſioned great Feuds 
and Tumults between thoſe People and the Inhabitants 
of Rome. Saturninus had added, that the Senate (in caſe 
the People would agree to it) ſhould be compelled to ap- 


rove it in five Days; that every Senator ſhould take a 


ſolemn Oath of this in the Temple of Saturn; and that 
ſuch as refuſed it ſhould be expelled the Senate, and 
_» fined twenty Talents. The moſt treacherous Artifices 
were employed by Marias to ruin Metellus, who having 
refuſed to conſent to the Law above mentioned, Satur- 
ninus the Tribune fammons the People together, aſcerds 


the Rytra; and, after declaiming againſt Metellus, he aſ- 


fares his Auditors, that they were not to expect any Di- 
viſion of the Eands; and the Law would not be put in 
Execution, ſo long as Metel/us ſhould continue in Nome. 
On the Remonſtrances of this ſeditious Tribune, the 
Aſſembly ſentenced Metellus to Baniſhment, in caſe he 
did not, that very Day, take the Oath preſcribed. The 


great Men in Rome, the whole Senate, and even the 
moſt virtuous Plebezans, would have oppoſed ſo unjuſt 


a Plebiſcitum. Several, out of Eſteem for Metellus, car- 
ried Arms under their long Robes. But that wiſe Se- 
| nator, who had a real Affection for his Country, after 
_ thanking them tenderly for this Teſtimony of their 
Kindneſs to him, declared to them, that he would not 
ſuffer one Drop of Blood to be ſhed on his Account. 
After having determined to leave his Country, he ſaid | 


b 8 


\ 
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to his intimate Friends, to juſtify the Reſolution he had 
taken, that either the Commonwealth would be reſtored 
to its former Tranquillity, and then he did not doubt 


of being re-called from Baniſhment ; or elſe that, in 


caſe the Government ſhould ſtill continue in the Hands 
of Men like Saturninus, nothing could be of greater Ad- 


vantage to him than to live at a Diſtance from Rome, 


- Metellus then withdrew into Baniſhment ; but his Vir- 
tue and exalted Reputation made him meet with Fel- 
low. Citizens whitherſoever he came: He was not a 


Stranger in any Place; and having fixed upon the Iſland 


of Rhodes for his Reſidence, he there enjoyed, in a happy 


Repoſe, the natural Empire which Virtue beſtows, with- 
out the Aſſiſtance of Dignities. T7 Fo 
2. What became of Saturninus and Glaucia? 


A. Marius, as an Acknowledgment for the Services 
| which the former had done him, ſuffered him to bear a 
tyrannical Sway in Rome; ſo that there now was not the 

| leaſt Freedom in Elections; but all things were decided 


by Violence. Saturninus having afterwards cauſed Mem- 


nius, an illuſtrious Patrician, and G/aucia's Competitor 
for the Conſulate, to be murdered, all the moſt worthy. 

| Men drew their Swords; the People themſelves joined 
the Senate; and the Forum was the Field of Battle, 
where the Blood of the Citizens was ſhed with Impu- 
nity. Saturninus and Glaucia, finding themſelves the 


weaker Party, ſeized upon the Capitol; upon which the 


Senate, by a public Decree, declared them Enemies to 
their Country, and commanded Marius to take Arms a- 
| gainſt them. He did this ſo flowly, and with ſuch Re- 
luctance, that the People at laſt cut the Pipes which 
| conveyed Water into the Capitol, and thereby reduced 
| the Mutineers to the greateſt Extremities. The major 


| Part were for ſetting fire to the Capitol, rather than yield; 
| but Saturninus and Glaucia, relying on the Friendſhip 


which Marius had for them, ſurrendered themſelves to 
| lim. - Accordingly that Conſul ſecured their Perſons, 
but the Place where he confined them was rather an 0 

lun, than a Priſon. However the exaſperated Populace 


were themſelves reſolved to do Juſtice on thoſe wicked 
Men, Accordingly one Party of them repuls d the Guards, 


"> a. 
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and ſurrounded the Houſe where they were confined; 

w whilſt others climbed to the Roof, and 
Ann. Rom. 654. uncovering it, they with Stones and 
Iiuüles, killed Satarninus, Glaucia, and 
their Accomplices. NTT. : 


Q. Was not their Deaths as the signal for recalling | 


Metellus from Baniſhment ? TITLE 
A. His Relations, his Friends, and the whole Senate, 
_ demanded this of the People in a public Aſſembly. All 
the Voices were favourable to him, that of Furius, one 
of the Tribunes of the People, and the Son of a Freed. 
Man, excepted. But the next Year, C, Canuleus being 
elected Tribune, impeached his Collegue Furius, and 
drew him in ſuch odious Colours, that the People tore 
him to pieces, without ſuffering him to make his Defence. 
Thus the Tribuneſhip, that ſacred Office which had been 
inſtituted for the Preſervation and Defence of the Citi. 
zens, was violated in the Perſon of a Tribune, for his 
attempting to ſtretch his Authority beyond its jult Li. 
mits. There being now no farther Obſtacle to Melelluss 
Return, he came back to Rome. All the City went out 
to meet him, and his Return was a real Triumph. The 


Whole Day was not ſufficient for him to receive the Com- 


poliments of the Senate, and the Applauſes of the People; 
every one imagining, that with him returned Juſtice, 


3 Peace, and Liberty. But notwithſtanding theſe inteſ. 


tine Broils, Learning flouriſhed more than ever; and 
Poetry was arrived almoſt at its higheſt Pitch ; for not 
long before this lived Lacretizs, a fine Poet, and in men) 
reſpects not inferior to Virgil. ; . 


2. What did Marius when he ſaw Metellus recalled? 
A. Being fo jealous of his own Glory, and unable to 
bear his Return, he left Rome, and failed for 4/za, upon 


Pretence of offering certain Sacriftices (for which he hal 


made a Vow) to the Mother of the Gods, during the 
War of the Teutones and Cimbri. Beſides the Preſence of 
Mietellus, which was ſo hateful to him, a ſecret Motive 
had prompted him to go into A/za, there to light up 4 

War; and eſpecially to engage the Romans to take up 
Arms againſt Mithridates, King of Pontus, in 4/ia Mi- 
nor, and the moſt powerful Prince in the Eaſt, who 
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was ſuſpected to be forming Alliances and making Pre- 


parations againſt the Romans, Marius flatter'd himſelf 


with the — of obtaining the ſupreme Command in 


caſe ſuch a War ſhould break out, and thereby of en- 


Fenn his Family with the Spoils of the Eaſt. In this 


View he went to that Prince's Court, in order to pene- 


trate into his Deſigns. In the Courſe of their Converſa- 
tion he ſaid thus to him: Mithridates, thou either muſt 
« render thyſelf more powerful than the Romans, or 
© ſubmit to them.” The King of Pontus, who was the 


haughtieſt Prince of the Age, and had been accuſtom'd 
to the moſt ſervile Flattery, ſeemed ſurprized at the 
Diſcourſe of this bold Republican. However, he con- 


 cealed his Reſentment, and diſmiſſed Marius after hav- 


ing loaded him with Preſents, This Roman being re- 
turned to Reme, found but very few Friends, and lefs 


Eſteem, in that City. His haughty and imperious Car- 


riage did no ways ſuit a free State, where all the Citizens 
imagined themſelves to be upon a level ; and in which 
the greateſt Men could raiſe up Creatures to themſelves, 


by no other Methods than Kindneſs and Liberality. 
But Marius met with the Fate of the greateſt Com- 


manders, who ſpend a long Courſe of Years in Peace. 


His very ViRories were forgot; and he was conſidered, 


ſays Plutarch, no otherwiſe than as old Arms covered 


with Ruſt, which are thrown aſide as uſeleſs. Beſides, 
there aroſe other Captains leſs advanced in Age than 


Marius, and who had inpratiated themſelves with the 
Public ; and among thoſe, in the Party of the Nobles, 


who were moſt diſtinguiſhed, &y//a above-mentioned was 


| chiefly conſpicuous. 


2. Did not the Hatred of Marius againſt Sy/la till 


centinue ?£9  Q 


A. Yes. The latter, whilſt the Romans were engaged 
with the Teutones and Cimbri, had prevailed with the 
Marſi, one of the moſt powerful Nations of 7raly, and 
| Who then inhabited a part of the Kingdom of Naples, 
do declare in favour of the Romans, We have already 
| ſeen how great a Share Sylla had, in ending the Numi- 


dan War; and no Commander, after Marius, contri - 


| buted ſo much to the Overthrow of the Cimbri, and he 
: N ene 
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even had taken one of thoſe Barbarian Kings Priſoner, 
'Theſe Succeſſes of Sy/la inflaming Marius ſtill more, 
he, by his ill Treatment, obliged that Roman to retire, 
But Catulus, who was fully ſenſible of Sylla's Valour 
and Capacity, offered him the ſame Command in his, 
Army as he had enjoyed in that of Marivs. Sylla, be- 
ing very brave and active, was of prodigious Service to 
Catulus, who left the Direction of all Things to him, 
Whilſt Marius's Troops were in great Want of Provi- 
* Hons, Catulus's Camp was ſo largely ſupplied, that his 
Soldiers gave liberally to thoſe of his Collegue. Marius 
looking upon this Generoſity as an indirect manner of 
| Jeducing his Soldiers, conceived a ſtrong Animoſity 
againſt Sylla on that Account. It had begun to diſcloſe 
itſelf, on occaſion of ſome Figures of Victory; and cer- 

_ tain golden Images, repreſenting the manner in Which 
Bacchus delivered up Fugurit ha into Sylla's Hands. Marius 
Vas reſolved to remove thoſe Monuments, and Sy//a op- BW {fl 

poſed this with invincible Reſolution, They were go- WF acc 
Ing to take up Arms; all Rome was divided; and fo in- the 
cConſiderable a Circumſtance, fomented on each fide by WW Dr; 
two haughty Men who hated one another, revived that low 

Antipathy between the Nobility and People, which Sub 

was almoſt as ancient as the Commonwealth. Cabals For 


are formed; Factions ariſe ; and every one endeavours don 
do get Friends and Creatures. In fine, the City was in WF whe 
_ that Fermentation, which is the uſual Fore-runner of rolle 
civil Wars; when Dru/us's Death gave Occaſion to the Own 
Social War (or that of the Allies) which ſuſpended thele BF the 
domeſtic Diviſions. i cat; ae eos an 0 p. 
2. What Attempts were made about this Time by thoſ 
nne, ele #555 Ion 


A. The Senators were now greatly diſſatisfied, be- bn 
cauſe of the judiciary Power, which, by Gracchus's Laws, 
was given to the Euter. The Commonwealth was by WF the ( 
this Means bought and fold ; the Pub/icans, who farm'd WF 7 2 
the public Revenues, being, as they were Equites, both Wt = 
Judge and Party. For this Reaſon Dru/us endeavoured We X 
to reſtore the Senators to their ancient Privileges and wok 
Authority, and yet not diſguſt the Knights; and there Wit Ates 
fore, as the Senate conſiſted now but of a imall BEG | Mes 
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ber, he propoſed two Laws, wiz. that 300 Eguites ſhould 


be given equally to all who ſhould then 
But both the Senators and Knights equally oppoſed the 
paſſing of theſe Laws. The Senators appeared offended 
ata Tribune's ¶ Druſus's) attempting to introduce into ſo 
auguſt an Aſſembly as that of the Senate, 300 Knights, 


ſhould not be raiſe 


which gave them ſuch great Authority in Rome Hence, 

both theſe Orders, tho' in oppoſite Intereſts, agreed to 

reject the Laws ee Druſus. 

2. Did not 

Agrarian Law? eat [4 3 
A. He did; and this exaſperated all who were poſ- 

ſeſſed of conquer'd Lands; for the great Men of Rome, 


Druſus, for attempting to raiſe to the Condition of Fel- 


| low-Citizens, Nations whom they conſider'd as their 
Subjects. The Commonwealth of Rome had different 


Forms of Government, according to the different Na- 
tions, who were ſubject to them. Such Roman Citizens, 
whether living in Rome or in the Country, as were en- 
rolled in the Tribes, uſed to give in, to the Cenſors, their 
own Names, thoſe of their Children, their Slaves, and 


the Value of their Eſtates, when the Tribute they were 
to pay was ſettled, ?*Twas of theſe Citizens, only, that, 
© thoſe invincible Legions were compoſed, which made 


E Kome the Miſtreſs of the World. They elected their 


War; and this Right of voting gave them a Share in 
the Government. 998 | 


2 


Latium ? 5 . 8 
A. Theſe. had either ſubmitted to the Republic, or 
been ſubdued by Force of Arms. They paid the Tri- 
butes which were laid upon them, and furniſhed, in 
times of War, their Quota of Horſe and Foot. 1 
*® ; : OR: h >? 
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be added to them, and that the N 1 A 
e ot that Body. 


who would there always have the Majority on their ſide; 

and ſuch of the Fguites as had reaſon to believe they 
4 to the Dignity of Senator, would not 

conſent to have their Body depri ved of a judiciary Power 


ruſus alſo propoſe the Revival of the 


accuſtom'd to that Empire which they exerciſed over 
| the Nations ſubject to the Republic, could not pardon _ 


own Captains and Magiſtrates ; they decreed Peace or 


1 9, What was the State of the Latines, or People of 
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tho' they formed, in ſome meaſure, Part of the Com- 

monwealth, and contributed great Sums towards the 
Expences of it, they yet were not allowed to ſhare in 


| the Offices of State, nor even to give their Votes, except 
in dangerous Times, ſuch as the ſecond Punic War. 


Now theſe People, as may have been obſerved, had long 
| ſolicited to be admitted Citizens of Rome. They repre- 


ſented, that they paid confiderable Tributes; that in 


Times of War their Country alone furniſhed twice as 
many Troops as Rome and its whole Territory; that the 
Republic was indebted, partly, to their Valour, for 
that exalted Pitch of Power to which it had been raiſed; 
and that it was but juſt for them to ſhare in the Honours 
of the State, ſince they had extended its Empire by their 
Arms. However, the Senate and great Men of Kone 
oppoſed their Demand, the chief Motive of which was, 
their Fear that the Plebeians would grow two powerful 


by fuch an Aſſociation. But tho' Caius Gracchus had 
loſt his Life by endeavouring this, yet Druſus flatter'd 
himſelf with the Hopes of ſucceeding by employing an- 


other Method, and by offering himſelf as Mediator be- 


tween theſe different Parties, which was a laudable De- 
ſign. However, this Attempt, and the above-mention- 


ed, relating to the Senators and Eęuites, occaſioned per- 
petual Feuds. And as Power had now a greater Influ- 
ence, in Rome, than Juſtice, a Multitude of Latins were 
come to the City, to ſupport Druſus, their Protector. 


Still, he could not eſcape the Fury of his Enemies; for 


the Multitude ruſhing in upon him as he was ſpeaking 
from the Tribunal which he had erected in his Hou e, 
| he was ſtabb'd in the Side; the Aſſaſſin leaving the 


EKEnife in the Wound, of which Dru/us died. He cried, 
as he was breathing his laſt, The Commonwealth will 
«© never find a Perſon more true to its Intereſt than!“ 


The Murderer eicaped ; but Quintius Valerius, a Tri- 
bune of the People, was ſuſpected of having promoted 
this Aſſaſſin ation. | | | os” 


2. I deſire to have ſome Account of the Social War, 


or that of the Allies. 


A,. The alines, exaſperated to find themſelves en 


cluded thei Pretenſions, by the Death of Driſus, w 
ee ire 
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ſobved to procure that by Violence, which they could 
not obtain by gentle Methods; upon which they joined 
jn a cloſe Confederacy, and privately ſent Meſſages and 
Hoſtages to each other, wiz. the Lucanians, Apulians, 
Marfs, Peligni, &c. and particularly the ancient Enemies 
of Rome, the Samnites, who made their Preparations with 
the utmoſt Diligence and Secrecy, Every Nation: pro- 


vided themſelves with Arms and Horſes, Soldiers were 
enliſted, and Leaders were*appointed. T. Afranius, P. 


Ventidius, M. Egnalius, and Vetius Cato, all Generals of 


Reputation, were to command different Bodies. How- 


ever, before committing any Act of Hoſtility, they ſent 


Ambaſſadors to the Senate, to deſire to be admitted as 


Citizens of Rome. Their Demand was rejected, upon 
which all the Confederates took up Arms. On a ſud- 
den there was ſeen, in the Midſt of Itahy, an Army of 


10 00 Men; and, a Circumſtance that made theſe 
Troops formidable, was, their being headed by very 
able Commanders, Who had been brought up in che 


Roman Armies. 


% 


L. What did the Senate do in the mean time? me 


A. They alſo made Preparations with the utmoſt Di- 
ligence, and raiſed a greater Number of Legions than 


vival. Sextus Julius Ceſar, and P. Ru- 


filius Lupus, both Confuls that Year, Ann. Rom. 663. 


march'd into the Field, each having the 


Command of an Army. Their Lieutenants were C. 
Marius, Cn. Pompeius, Cornelius Sylla, and Licinius Craſſus, 
who were looked upon as the greateſt Captains of the 


Republic, and meſt of, wkom had commanded Armies, 
either as Conſuls or Generals, The Commonwealth 
had never ſo many different Armies, at the {ame time, 
in Haly. For Fear of a Surprize, a ſtrong Guard was 
potted at all the Gates of Rome, during a War, in which 


the Soldiers of the different Parties wore the ſame Dreſs, 
ſpoke the ſame Language, and were acquainted one 
with the other; ſo that it was difficult todiſtinguiſh the 
Citizen from the Enemy. The War was very dangerous 
and deſtructive; and Rutilius, in a ſhort time, loſt his 


Life, by falling into an Ambuſcade laid by the Mar/ ; 
and che Romans ſuſtained ſuch terrible Loſſes, that they 
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were reduced to the Neceſſity of enliſting many who 
had been Slaves. The Bodies of the Confals, and ma- 
ny others, being carried into the City, the People were 
ſo greatly diſcouraged, that the Senate, by a Decree, 
ordered that henceſorward the Bodies of the Slain 
ſhould be buried in the Place where they fell; which 
prudent Example was alſo followed by the Enemy. Af. 
ter the Death of Rutilius, Marius his Lieutenant, and 
Cæ pio, who acted in Conjunction with him, were appoint. 
ed to command his Army. Cæpio was killed, not len 
after, in an Ambuſcade, whereby Marius had his Deſire, 
which was to command his Army ſingle; and both he 
and Sy//a did excellent Service that Year, 
4% 2. What happen'd the following Year ? 
A. Pompeius Sirabo,Father to Pompey the Great, and 
Portius Cato were elected Conſuls. Cato did very good 
Services this Campaign, which ſwell'd his Vanity fo far, 


that he boaſted himſelf equal to Marius, for which he 


Was kill'd by the Son of that General, in the Heat of a 
Battle fought againſt the Mari. The Picentes and A, 


culani were overthrown by Pompey his Collegue, wha, 


after having long befieged Aſculum, vanquiſh'd the Ene. 
my ina Sally made by them. Heg alſo flew 18000 of 
the Mary, took 3000 Priſoners, and at laſt poſſeſſing him- 
ſelf of Aſculum, he cauſed all the Officers and Perſons of 
the greateſt Diſlinction in the City to be firſt ſcourged, 


and afterwards beheaded. Many great Actions were al- | ö 


ſo performed by Sylla, he vanquiſhed the Samnites, and 
ſtormed two of their Camps; which Succeſs elevated 
mmhaim fo far, that he immediately ſtood 
Ann. Rom. 665. for the Conſulate, and obtain'd it. But 
nnànmnmnaov the Senate perceiving that all the 
Victories which the Commonwealth gain'd were fatal 
to it; and that in deſtroying their Allies, they loft ſo 
many Soldiers, which before compoſed their Armies; 


"this ſage Aſſembly began to ſoften by inſenſible Degrees. 


However, they at firſt admitted thoſe only to the Free- 
dom of the City, who were Neighbours to Rome; who 
had not firſt taken up Arms; or who had firſt offered to 
lay them down. This Conduct cool'd the Ardor of the 
Enemy; the Allies being now diffident of one one 
| N | OE, halted 
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haſted to make their ſeveral Treaties apart. At laſt, all 3 


the Confederates obtain'd ſucceſſively the Freedom of 
Reme, which nevertheleſs prov'd of no eee to 


2. Did not other Wars break out ſoon after the heal - 
ing of theſe Diviſions? „„ . 
A. The Senate were determin'd to carry their Arms 


into the Faft, when the Jealouſy of the great Men gave 


riſe to the civil War. Marius being 70 Vears of Age, and 


conſequently leſs active than formerly, was fallen from 
his exalted Reputation; whereas Sylla had greatly in- 


creaſed his Fame during the Courſe of the Social War, in 
which he had Apes the utmoſt Vigour and Abilities. 
The latter, after being nominated Conſul, was appoint- 


ed Governor of Aſia Minor, with Orders to proclaim War 
againſt Mithridates, a very learned Prince, and a great 

Commander, but unjuſt, cruel, ſanguinary, like mot 
Conquerors; and whoſe Empire was compos'd chiefly of 
the Territories of which he had diſpoſſeſs'd his Neigh- 


bours. His Power was as great as his ambitious Deſigns, 
his Armies conſiſting of 250000 Foot, gc050 Horſe,and 


a numberleſs Multitude of armed Chariots, beſides above 


400 Ships of War, His Forces were commanded by very 


able Generals, and whenever he did not undertake any 
Campaign in Perſon, he always directed the ſeveral Ope- 


rations of it. He had ſeized upon Cappadocia and Bithy- 


nia, the Kings of which were Allies to the People of Rome, 
Thrace, Macedon, Greece, Athens, and moſt of the Iſlands 
call'd Cyclades, had met with the fame Fate. But the 
moſt provoking Circumſtance was, his cauſing melted 


Gold to be poured down the Throat of Aguilius, whom he 
had taken ; upbraiding at the ſame time, the Komars 


with Avarice and Corruption. The Senate having ſent 
Mithridates Orders to withdraw his Troops out of all 
_ thoſe Provinces, as being under the Protection of the 


Romans ; this Prince, to ſhew that he did not value their 


Power or Reſentment, cauſed to be murdered, at a Day 


fixt for that Purpoſe 15c000 Romans, the greateſt Part 


Merchants, who, during the Peace, had ſettled in the 


Eaſt, and in the chief Cities of Greece. He even threat- 
eee, 


them, by the artful Form in which the Treaty was rawn 
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ned to march his Army to Rome, at which time Sylla was 

appointed to carry on this Wau. 

2 How did Marius take this? "WAN 
A. He thought himſelf greatly injured, and therefore 


reſolved to ſupplant, if poſſible, Sy/la. For this Purpoſe 


he won over to his Intereſt P Sulpitius, who was elo. 
quent, enterprizing, and powerful, and one of the Tri. 


bunes of the People. Theſe two Men, being united by 


their common Hatred of Sy//a, and the Bedy of the No- 
dility, agreed, befote they declared themſelves, to increaſe 
their Faction. They therefore attempted to ſuppreſs the 
eight laſt Tribes of the Commonwealth, of which the 
Allies (or People of 7:aly) were compoſed, and to diſtri. 
bute them among the thirty-five antient Tribes; hop- 
ing by this Means to get the Majority in all public 


Del berations. But the antient Citizens oppoſing this, a 
Tumult enſued, both Parties . = and a great Number 
. 


of Citizens were killed on each tide, The Conſals now 
_ forbid the holding of any public Aſſemblies *till farther 
Orders, during which they appointed certain ſolt mn Feſ- 

tivals ; which Order Sulpitius diſregarded, and there- 


upon went into the Forum at the head of 600 of his 
Partrizans, who carried Arms under their Gowns, and 
whom he called his Anti. Senate. He then ſummoned 


the Conſuls to appear, and annul their Suſpenſion of 


= the Aſſembly, which exciting great Tumults between 
the old and new Citizens, the Partizans of the Tribune 


drew their Swords, and attack'd the Multitude, Imme- 


diately the people fled, when Pompey's Son, who was 


5 Son- in- aw to & lla, was kill'd, as he endeavoured to al. 


ſiſt his Father. Pompey hid himſelf in the Crowd; and 
as for Sylla, being cloſely perſued by his Enemies, he 
fled into Marius's Houſe, the Door of which was open. 
Marius, tho? naturally vindictive, yet would not ſul- 


fer a Man to b2: murder'd who had fled for Refuge to 


his Houſe. However, Sy//a was forc'd to appear in 
public, and annul the Celebration of the ſolemn Feſtivals. 


And now finding no farther Security for himſelf in 


Rome, he left it, and arrived among the Troops he had 


____ eommanded during the Social War, and which were to 
march under his Command againſt Mithrigates. & ine 
= BIF -- TED r EY being 
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being now Maſter of Rome, by the F light of the Conſuls, 
got the Law to paſs, which had occaſion'd the Tumult; 
and, at the ſame time, transferr'd the Command of the 
War againſt the Monarch above-menition'd from Ha to 


rc : 
2. Did not this give riſe to the Civil War between 
thoſe two Romans? | . 


A. Marius {ent Officers of his own Party to command 
in the Army, but they were kill'd by the Soldiers, who 
all declared for Sylla. Marius, exaſperated at the Mur- 
der of his Officers, put to Death many of Sy//a's Friends, 
and plunder'd their Houſes. "Theſe Butcheries made the 
latter reſolve to march for Rome before he croſs'd into 
Ala. Sylla was at the Head of fix Legions, who all 
breath'd the fame Spirit with himſelf; and he was ſoon 
join'd by 2. Pompey, his Collegue in the Conſulate, Upon 
this, Marius and dulpitius, having no Army on Foot, ſent 
Brutus and Servilius, both Prætors, and their Partizans, 
who, with a very proud Air, commanded Sy//a not to 
continue his March. But his Soldiers exaſperated at the 
haughty 'Terms in which the two Prætors had ſpoke to 
their General, broke the Rods and Axes which the Lic- 
tors carried before thoſe Magiſtrates ; ruſh'd upon them, 
tore their purple Robes, and would have kill'd them, had 
they not been ſav'd by Sy/la. Marius and Sulpitius now 
ſent Deputies to the two Conſuls, and intreated them to 
ſuſpend their Reſeatment. The Conſuls pretended to 
indulge their Requeſt ; but immediately after S 
marched out his whole Army, and appear'd at the Gates 
| of Rome, when the Enemy thought him in his Camp, 
2. W hat followed upon this? . 


A. Sylla enter'd Reme in a hoſtile way; when Maris _ 
and Sulpitius, tho? come upon by ſurprize, oppos'd him 
wich a Party of their Adherents ; and the Citizens being 
afraid they ſhould be plunder'd, declared in their favour, 
and threw Darts aud Stones from the T'ops of the Houſes 
on Hylla's Soldiers. But this General having, threatened 
to fire the City; and taking up a lighted Torch, the Ci» 
tizens ſuſpended this Kind of Hoſtilities, and let the two 
; Parties fight it out. Twas in vain that Marius and Sul- 
Filius call d aloud for the Afiiſtance of the People, not a 


. 
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Man offering to ſtir; and Sy/la's Troops advancing ſtil 


forwards repuls'd them as far as the Temple of the God. 
deſs Tellus, whence they were obliged to fly from Rome; 
and thus began the firſt Civil War of any note among 
the Romans. Sylla being thus Maſter of that City, would 
not ſuffer his Soldiers to commit the leaſt Diſorder, and 


ſit up the whole Night for that Purpoſe. And now the 


two Conſuls, to give a Sanction to their Conduct, form'd 


«whe Deſign of raiſing the Authority of the Senate, which 


the Tribunes of the People had greatly weaken'd, by the 
numberleſs Multitude of Laws enacted in Favour of the 
 Phibeians, For this Purpoſe they conven'd an Afembly 
„%%% ß ̃ Ä 
- 2, What Speech was made by Sy/la? 
e DiſſenGons (ſays he) which have fo long in- 
s feſted the City and the State, are wholly owing to the 
_«c reſtleſs and ſeditious Spirit of the Tribunes, who, to 
' raiſe their Power, ſet every Engine at work to excite 
the Hatred of the People againſt the Senate. Theſe 
8 e Magiſtrates, who were inſtituted in no other 
View but to preſerve the Liberties and Privileges of 
e the Roman Citizens, have ſeiz'd, by inſenfible Degrees 
upon the whole Government of the Republic. Theſe 
«© 'Tribunes, by Laws unknown to their Anceſtors, have 
«© found the Secret to aboliſh the Authority of the Con- 
_ *© ſuls, and the Dignity of the Senate. To give a Colour 
to theſe Uſurpations, to which they give the fpecious 
Name of Laws, they have aboliſh'd, in the Election of 
«« Magiſtrates, the Cuſtom eſtabliſhed from Time imme- 
% . monal, of gathering the Votes by Centuries ; and have 
« ſubſtituted, to this anient Uſage, that of collecting 
the Voices by Tribes, particularly in the Election ot 
«© Tribunes of e pon By this Change, in which 


the Suffrages of the Parricians an d rich Men are blend- 


 * ed and confounded with thoſe of the Poor, inſtead of 


taking them by Centuries, the inferior People have 


it always in their Power to elect whom they pleaſe ; 


and they generally make choice of the ſeditious and 


„ turbulent, rather than of good and virtuous Men — 
Now, to 2 a Stop to theſe A buſes, ſo pernicious to 
„ the Repoſe and Felicity of the State, it will be 281 
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e that, henceforward, no Perfon, of what Rank or Con- 
dition ſoever, be allowed to propoſe any Law to the 
People, till after it has been approv'd by the Senate, 
in order that the Votes may be collected only by 
_.* Centuries, *Twall alſo be requiſite to prohibit the 
„ 'Tribunes from making thoſe everlaſting Harangues, 


Which are as ſo many '1'rumpets of Sedition. And to 


limit the inſatiable Ambition of thoſe Phlebwan Magi- 
_ & ſtrates, a ſolemn Law ought to be enacted, wiz. That 
every Citizen who has been Tribune, ſhould be there- 
aby diſqualified ſrom holding any other Employment 
% in the State.” Theſe Propoſals were received as ſo 
many Laws, and Rome aſſum 
Conſulſhip. I 1 EA: 
2. What was his next Attempt? * 
A. After having eſtabliſh'd his Authority, he now 


reſol ved to revenge his Spb Injuries. Accordingly he 
y which the Command of the 


annulled the Decree, | 
_ Army againſt Mithridates was given to Marius; and re- 


peal'd the Law preferr'd by Sulpitius, viz. For admit- 


ing the Allies into the 35 antient Tribes. Then Ma- 
rius, his Son, Sulpitius, and 12 of the chief Senators of 
their Party, were declared Enemies to Rome, A Price 
was ſet upon their Heads, and their Goods expos'd to 


public Sale; and the Decree of the Senate was publiſh'd 


by Sound of Trumpet in Rome, and in all the Provinces 
dependent on the Republic. Sy//a immediately diſ- 


atched Troops in all Quarters, into order to ſeize and 


oy them. . Marigs eſcap'd the Search ; but as for Sulp;- 


tiut, being diſcover'd in the Fens of Laurentium by 


ſome of Sylla's Soldiers, his Head was {truck off, and be- 


ing brought to Rome, was fix'd on the Reſera, a Spectacle 
that 24 | 


now both Pati ecians and Plebeians began to conceive a 


Hatred againſt Sy//a for this Action, and his fo ignomi- 


nioufſly proſcribing Marius. 


Q. What happen'd the Year after? + 3 
A. Sylla found that the People were alienated from 


him, by their rejecting ſuch of his Creatures as were 


Candidates for ſome Offices of State. However, he 
ſeem'd not to regard theſe Slights; and even permitted 
n 9 8 We, ary Cor 


d a new Face under Sylla's 


the Inhabitants with the utmoſt Terror; and 
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| * Rom. 666. Cornelius Cinna, à Relation of his, but 


of an oppoſite Party, to be elected Con- 


iſul. This Ciana, tho' of a Patrician Family, had yet devo. 


ed himſelf to the People, among whom he hoped to meet 


with greater Regard and Eſteem, than among the No- 
bles, many of whom were illuſtrious Captains and able 


Magiſtrates. This Roman was of a diſſolute Character; 
tho theughtleſs, and raſh in his Defigns, he nevertheleſs 


ſupported them with a Courage and Greatneſs of Soul, 

_ worthy a better Citizen. Ciana immediately boaſted 
that he would aboliſh all Sylla's Laws. He even attack'd 
| him directly; and, to ſound the Diſpoſition of the Peo- 


pe. he ſuborn'd one of his Creatures to impeach Sy“. 
But this great Man, Ceipiling equally the Baſenels of 
the Accuſer, and the Fickleneſs of the Perſon who ſet him 


at work, without condeſcending to anſwer to the Charge 
left the Proſecution and the Judges, and went from Rome 


in order to carry on the War Againſt Mithridates. 
2. How did Cinna behave in the abſence of Sy//a ? 


A. He reſolved if poſſible, to get Marius reftor'd ; but 
it being extremely difficult to get the Decree of his Pro- | 
ſcription revers'd, becauſe of the powerful Party which 
Fylla had in Rome; Cinna, to balance the Credit of it, 
and to gain the _ Number of Votes, undertook to 


win over the Al | 
ſent Meſſages to them privately, to deſire them to come, 


720 in as great Numbers as poſſible, the firſt Day that an 


Aſſembly ſhould be held; and all bring Swords under 
their Gowns. They accordingly came, and in ſuch 
| Multitudes, that even the Inhabitants of Rome could 


ſcarce make their Way to the Aſſembly. Cinna then 


mounted the Roftra, and ſpoke as follows: As the La- 
tines and Halians are of the ſame Country with the 
 * Romans, as they ſpeak the ſame Language, live under 
* almoſt the ſame Laws, and expoſe their Lives daily, 


to ſupport the Glory and Intereſt of the Common- 


Wealth; it therefore would be juſt, to compoſe but 
* one Body, and one ſingle Republic, of the different 
Nations of Haly. Now, to complete this Union, the 
«« eight laſt Tribes muſt be ſuppreſs'd, and incorporated 
« by Lot into the axtient ones. No other Method can 


46 be 
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ies to his Intereſt. For this Purpoſe he 
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be found, to maintain Peace and Harmony in the 
« different Orders of the State, to increaſe the Forces 
« of it, and to make them formidable to the Enemies 
« of the Reman Name. %% on Fo Op 
2. What Reception did this Speech meet with? 
A. It was extremely grateful, as will beſuppos'd, to 
the Allies, who now were very urgent to have the Votes 
gather'd, in order for the paſſing of this Law. But the 
antient Citizens being exaſperated at this Motion; 
| « Tis enough, (ſaid they) at theſe Strangers are aſ- _ 
„ ſociated to the Roman ws ; are allow'd the Rights 1 
« and Privileges annexed to it; and fee themſelves, | 
© from Subjects, made Citizens of Rome; let them there- 
« fore not pretend to concern themſelves, in oppoſition 
« to our Inclinations, with our Tribes, in order to give 
« Laws to them by the Superiority of their Voices.“ 
Diſputes enſuing upon this, the Allies drew their Swords 
from under their Gowns, attack'd the antient Citizens, 
and put them to Flight. The greateſt Part of them went 
and complain'd to the Senate, and addreſs'd Ofawvias, - 
Cinna's Collegue in the Conſulſhip, anda profeſs'd Friend 
to Sylla. Octawvius put himſelf at the head of Ha's Crga- 
tures, broke through the People, and charging the Latines 
put them to Flight. Immediately the Inhabitants of Re 
take up Arms ; fall upon the Allies, who were diſpers'd 
in the Streets, and beat them out of the City. 
3 %%% el L208 
A. Being thus abandon'd, he ran up and down Rome 
to rally his Adherents; and even invited the Slaves to 
join him, promiſing them their Liberty on that condi- 
tion. He employs his utmoſt Endeavours to raiſe a Se- 
dition; but not being ſeconded, was obliged to yield to 
the prevailing Party. He then left Rome, and went to 
the Croud of Jaliaus, whom he had invited thither. He 
viſited 277, Præneſte, Nola, and the reſt of their Cities; 
and, in all Places through which he paſs'd, he exhorted 
the People to take up Arms, in order to wreak their 
Vengeance on the Romans. He was ſeconded by C. Mi- 
lonius, and particularly by 2. Sertorius, an excellent 
| Commander, who had join'd this Party to revenge him- 
elf of that of Sa, which had excluded him the Tri- 
Os . 8 buneſhip. 
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buneſhip. Theſe Senators exciting the Reſentment of 
the Allies, War was reſolv'd upon in moſt of the Cities; 
the Infection ſoon became general; and Cirna, at the 
Head of this new Party, began to levy Men and Money, 
The Senate hearing of his pernicious Deſigns, diveſted 
him of the Dignity of Conſul ; and Lacius Meryl, 
Prieſt of Jupiter, and one of the worthieſt Men in the 
Commonwealth, was ſubſtituted in his room. 
2. Did not this exaſperate Cinna? n 
A. Being naturally of a furious Temper, he was for 
ever revolving Projects to ruin his Enemies. But being 
in want of Forces, he reſolved to gain a Body of . 
mans, who were then encamped near Capua. Being ar- 
rived in the Camp, he addreſs'd himſelf firſt to ſome 
military Tribunes, whom he won over to his Intereſt. 
"Theſe Officers calling the Soldiers together, ſays Cinna 
- *to them; © You hehold in me a moſt extraordinary Ex- 
_ « ample of the Tyranny of the Senate. You had made WF tl 
ame Conſul: The Roman People had beſtow'd th: n 
„ Dignity upon me by their Votes; and the Senate jut WWF 7 
now diveſted me of it without hearing me, and eren 
„ without conſulting the People. After ſach an Out- © 
rage, what Hopes can you entertain of your Liberties, WF « 
„your Rights, and Suffrages ? Twas nevertheleſs thoſ: WWF © 
Lvery Suffrages, the Number of which I would. have WF ( 
„ increas'd, in order to ſupport your Authority, that ! 
« have drawn upon me this cruel Treatment. Had | WF 7 
been leſs a Friend to the People, I ſhould have ſtill f 
i heen at the Head of the Senate; and you would have 8-3 
-« ſeen me in your Tribunal, inveſted with all the I»/s- WF | 
e nia of my Office: but inſtead of this, I now preſent WWF 
„ myſelf with the Air of a Suppliant; and as a wretched | 
„Outlaw, having neither Home nor Houſhold Gods; | 
 « reduc'd to the fad Neceſſity of roving up and down 
„like ps bond, or of hiding myſelf in a Country, | 
over which I have a right to command.“ 
23, Were not the Soldiers mov'dꝰ — 5 
A. Seeing Cinna tear his Robe, as a Man who was 
tortured with the deepeſt Affliction; calling upon the 
Gods who revenge Injuſtice, and ready to ruſh upon his 
dn Sword; they rais'd him up, ſet him in his Tribu- 
nal; when every one exhorting him not to * 
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they give him the Faſcer, and appoint him Licters; and 


the Army being won over by the principal Officers they 


recognize him for their Conſul and Generaliſſimo, and 
take the accuſtom'd Oath of Fidelity. Cinna ſoon 
grew formidable, upon which Octavius and Merula, the 


two Conſuls, make new Levies by Order of the Se- 


nate; and at the ſame time Cn. Pompey, Father to Pompey 


the Great, was recall'd. He then commanded a Body of 


Troops on the Coaſt of the Ionian Sea, and came and en- 
camp'd before the Porta Collatina, in order to ſecure Rome, 
However, the Commonwealth drew little Advantage 
from this General, who always manag'd Matters fo art- 
fully between the two Parties, ever ſince Sy//a's Depar- 


ture, that *twas never known which of them was moſt 
favour'd by him. He perhaps endeavour'd to build his 


own Fortune on the Ruin of both Parties, a Circumſtance _ 
that afterwards made him equally odious to both. In 
the mean time Cinna's Party increas'd daily; ſeveral Se- 
nators came to his Camp, and a Report was ſpread, that 
Marius and his Son were advancing towards it. 


2. Where was Marius at that time? 


A. He liv'd in a kind of Exile, in the I and of Cer- 


cina, on the Coaſt of Africa, whither he had fled with his 
Son and ſome Roman Senators who followed his Fortune. 
Caius Marius, at upwards of ſeventy Years of Age, after 


having ſo long enjoy'd the Conſulate with equal Autho- 
rity and Glory, had been forced to fly from Rome on 
foot, unaccompanied by any Friends, and even ſo much 
| as a Servant. After wandring ſome time in this de- 
| plorable Condition, he was obliged, to ſecure himſelf 


from the Troopers whom Sy/la had ſent after him, to 
retire into a Fen, where he paſſed the whole Night, 


| ſtanding up to the Neck in Mud. At Day break he came 
cut Of it, in order to get to the Sea-ſhore, in the Hopes 
of meeting with ſome veſſel, which might convey him 

out of Daly. But being known by the Inhabitants of _ 


Minurnz, a Town in Campania, he was ſeiz d, and car- 


ried to that City with a Rope about his Neck, ftark- 
naked, and cover'd with Dirt. The Magiſtrates, in Obe- 
dience to the Orders of the Senate, immediately ſent a 


public Slave, a Cimbrian, to put him to Death. 
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28% ROMAN HISTORY: 
2. Was not Marius terrified at this? 
A. Seeing the Slave come in, and gueſſing his Deſign 
by the drawn Sword he held in his Hand, he cried aloud, 


© Barbarous Wretch, doſt thou dare to aſſaſſinate Cas. 


„Marius P The Slave, terriſied at the bare Name of a 
Man, ſo formidable to the Cimbri, threw down his 
Sword, and ran out of Priſon in the utmoſt Terror, and 
_ crying, 5, Twill be impoſſible for me to kill Marius.“ 


_ The Magiſtrates of Minturnæ look'd upon the Fear and 


Confuſion of this Slave, as a tacit Teſtimony of the Care 
the Gods had to preſerve the Life of that great Man; 
and being ſtruck with a religious Awe, they cried, Let 


him go whitherſoever the Fates may conduct him; 
and let the Decree of the Senate be put in force againſt 


him in any Place but this. We only beſeech the 
Gods to forgive us, if a Superior Authority forces us 
to drive from our City the Man who formerly te. 


1 „ cured all Italy from the Incurſions of the Ba barians.” 


They then provided him with a Ship, which carried him 
into the Iſland of /#naria. | : 


2. Is not this Incident related in another Manner? 


As. We are told that Marius, being diſcovered by the 
Inhabitants of Miuturu s, was, by Order of the Magi- 
ſtrates, conſin'd in the Houſe of one Farnia; they think- 
ing ſhe would revenge herſelf for the Sentence Marius 
had pronounced againſt her ſome time before, in a Cauſe 
between her and C. Titinius her Huſband, a Citizen of 
Minturuæ, who had married her, notwithſtanding the 


0 KReputation ſhe had of being unchaſte ; and who after- 
wards wanted to convict her of Adultery, in order that 


ſhe might be divorced from him, and he not obliged to 


return her Portion. Marius, who had been appointed 


Judge in this Cauſe, had pronounced, that Titinius ſliould 
give back the Portion; and that Fannia ſhould be deem'd 

as duly convicted of Adultery, and be fined a very trifling 
Sum. Fanna, fo far from harbouring the leaſt Diſguit 


gagainſt Marius, diſcover'd the higheſt Eſteem for him, 
gave him the moſt generous Treatment, and aſſiſted him 


in making his Eſcape from Minturn e. 
- 2, What befel Hamut in Enarie fo 
A. He there found Grarvs a Senator, one of his Ad- 
hberents, and ſome others of his proſcrib'd Friends, who 
e F ooeined 
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informed him, that his Son was fled to the Court of 


ftor, who commanded in that Country, and happen 


near Carthage. Sextilius was Prætor in that Province; 


meet with an Aſylum, to repoſe himſelf after the Fa- 
| tigues he had undergone at Sea. But he had not been 


| there many Days, when a Lictor came, and order'd him 
| in the Prætor's Name, to leave the Country; and that 
| otherwiſe he would be treated as an Enemy to the Ro- 


| mans. Marius griev'd to the Soul, and enrag'd to find 
that not ſo much as a Nook was allow'd him to hide his 


Head in: he who had been Sovereign, in ſome mealure, 
of the Globe; gaz'd upon the Lictor in deep Silence, But 


being preſs'd to anſwer, he ſpoke thus: Tell thy Ma- 
 « fter, that thou haſt ſeen Marius, baniſh'd from his na- 


8 * 


man things. 5 
| 2. Did Marius obey the Orders? 


and down thoſe Seas; waiting for the Return of one 
2 Retreat in that Country. But Marius was tgreeably 


ſception but hearing afterwards of | the Fathers Miſ- 
portune, he reſolved to keep the Son as a Hoſtage 
which Fortune ſent him, and to make a Merit of it 


0 
4 


Mandreftal, or Hiemp/al, King of Numidia; upon which 
Marius ſailed for Africa. A Storm ariſing, he was 
obliged to put into Sicihy, where he met with new Dan-⸗ 
ets. He was ſcarce ot on Shore, when a Roman I 5 

i to. 
be there accidentally, would have ſeized him. They 
fought ; and Marius eſcaped, after loſing ſixteen of his 
Attendants, who made a vigorous Defence, in order that 
he might have an Opportunity of returning to his Ship. 
After ſome Days Sail he arrived in Africa, and landed 


| and as Marius had never offended him, he imagined that 
| he would not moleſt him; and that he ſhould at lat. 


tive Country, and ſitting on the Ruins of Carthage: 
| as though, by comparing his Misfortunes with thoſe of 
the mighty Empire of the Carthaginians, he thereby 
would remind the Prætor of the Inſtability of all hu- 


A. He put to Sea, notwithſtanding the Severity of 
the Seaſon, and ſpent Part of the Winter in roving up 


Jof his Attendants, whom he had ſent to Numidia to 
Marius his Son, in order that he might procure him 


ſurpriz'd when he ſaw h'm arrive. The Barbarian King 
had, at firſt, indulg'd young Marius a favourable Re- 


uch 


8 
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with that Party which ſhould get the upper Hand. 
Young. Marius was therefore kept as a Priſoner at large ; 
and happening to get into the good Graces of one of the 
King's Miſtreſſes, Love, diſguis'd in Pity, made that 
_ Princeſs ſympathize with him in his Misfortunes ; and, 
notwithſtanding her ſecret Paſſion for him, ſhe had yet 
the Generoſity to aſſiſt him in his Eſcape. ; 


2. What did Cinna when News was brought that 
Marius was coming to join him? | 8 


A. Serlorius advis'd him not to let that great Roman 
come into his Camp; but Cinna invited him to it, gave 
him the Title of Proconſul, and ſent him Lictors, with 
all the /z/gnia of that Office. Marius being arrived, 
would not accept of the Lictors and Ornaments, but, 
on the contrary, affected to wear a tatter'd Robe: His 
Hair and Beard were neglected; he walk'd with a flow 
Pace, and as a Man who was oppreſs'd with the mighty 
Weight of his Misfortunes. Nevertheleſs, thro' this 
_ melancholy Aſpe& he aſſum'd, an Air of Haughtineſs 
was diſcover'd, which excited Terror rather than Com- 
: 1 Multitudes now flock'd to Marius from all 

Parts, he giving out, that the only Motive of his taking 


up Arms, was to force the antient Tribes to admit the 


Allies among them. He was ſoon join'd by a great Num- 
ber of Slaves, to whom he had promiſed their Liberty; 
and, of a ſelect Number of theſe, he compoſed his 
: Body-Guard. b be 7 POR 
2 Did not Cinna and Marius advance towards Rome ? 

A,. They did not meet with the leaſt Oppoſition in 
their March. The Chief Commanders in their Army 

were Cinna, Marius, Carbo Lieutenant to the former, 
and Sertorius 3 and theſe block'd up Rome. At this 

time Cx, Pompey, who was in the other Party, was 
kill'd by a Thunderbolt, to the great Joy of both 
Sides; and Ofawins the Conſul, who was an honeſt 
but weak Man, was obliged to ſucceed Pompey in his 
Command of the Army. $y/la being at two great a Diſ- 
' tance to be recall'd, the Senate ſent for Cecilius Metellus, 
a very brave experienced General, and Son of Vumidi 
cus. Metellus was then engag'd againſt the Samnnites, 
who were the only People that remain'd unconquer d 
in the Social War. This General left his Army 25 
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the Command of Lieutenants, and came to Ofawvin:'s 


Camp, during which Marius prevailed with the Sam- 
' mites to declare in his Favour. The Soldiers in Ofawins's 
Army cried aloud, that they would have none but Me- 


zellus for their General; but upon his modeſtly refuſing 
the Command, and cenſuring the Soldiers for their Con- 
tempt they ſhewed O#awns, the preateſt Part of them 


went over to Marius. Rome was now in the utmoſt Con- 


fuſion ; the People being in want of Proviſions ex- 
claim'd againſt the Senators, many of whom began to 


be tired of the Civil War. The Senate, to put an end 


to thefe Diſtractions, and fearing a general Revolt, 


ſent a Deputation to Cinna, by which they recogniz'd 


him as Conſul, and Merula generouſly reſign'd the Con- 
ſulate on that Occaſion, As for Mezellus, finding Affairs 


deſperate, he withdrew towards Liguria, but Ofavius 


reſolved to ſtay in Rome, 70 
2. Did not Cinna and Marius enter the City? 


A. The former marched in firſt, attended by his 
Guards, after having made a ſolemn Promiſe not to put 
any Perſon to death in an illegal manner. Marius halt- 
ed at the Gates. when his Friends deſiring him to ad- 
vance forward, he ſaid, that as he had been ſent into 


Exile by a public Decree, another mult be iſſued to au- 


thorize his Return. This cruel Roman till feign'd a 
Reverence for the Laws; and therefore to content him 


they were obliged to aſſemble the People. However, 


finding the Ceremony too long, and being impatient to 
indulge his blood-thirſty Humour, he threw. off the 


Maſk, and ruſh'd into the City with a Party of Soldiers, 


who immediately butcher'd thoſe whom he had marked 
out for Deſtruftion. Several illuſtrious Senators were 


murder'd in the Streets, and made the firſt Victims to 
Marius's Revenge. He cauſed their Heads to be ſet up- 


on the Roſtra; and, as though he would extend his Ven- 
geance even beyond the Grave, he order'd the mangled 


hodies to be left in the Streets, that they. might be 
cons D ««öÜð—v?Au˙m̃x “ 
2. Were theſe all the remarkable Murders? 

A. Ocavius, the Conſul, was kill'd in his Tribunal; 


and Merula, hearing that he was proſcrib'd, order'd his 
Pats eee e 004 wn i * Veins 
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Veins to be cut open, that his Enemies might not have 
the cruel Satisfaction to preſcribe the Form of his Exe. 
cution. But as he was the Prieſt of Jupiter; and as by 


the Laws of their Religion all Perſons inveſted with | 


that ſacred Character were forbid to die with their Mi- 
tres on; a Writing was found after his Death, declar- 


ing, that he had taken it off before his Veins were open- 
cd, in order that he might not profane it by the Effuſion 
of his Blood. Afterwards fell Mark Anthony, a Senator 

of Conſular Dignity, (Grandfather to the Triumvir 


Vith Auguſtus an excellent Orator ; who, by the Charms 


of his Eloquence, defended himſelf a conſiderable time 


againſt the Rage of the Soldiers. 2. Catalus, who had 


contributed no leſs than Marius to the Defeat of the Cin · 


Fri, was the next Victim. Catulus being told that he was 
| PROT; ſhut himſelf up in a Room, and was ſuffocated 
by the Smoke of the Coals, which he had caus'd to be 
brought for: that Purpoſe. The furious Multitude of 
Slaves, whom Marius had appointed the [nftruments of 
his Revenge, murdered the Fathers of Families, plunder'd 


Houſes, deflour'd Women, and forced away Children. 


At the leaſt Signal made by their bloody Leader, they 


butcher'd any Perſon ; and he even commanded them to 


kill all thoſe, whoſe Salute he did not return. 
2. Was he not vexed to the Soul, becauſe he could 
not wreak his Vengeance on Sylla? 


A. Yes; but he endeayoured to ſatiate it in the Per- 


| ſons of thoſe who were deareſt to him. He fought af- 
ter Metella his Wife, Daughter to Numidicus, and their 


Children, but they all had the 09s Fortune to eſcape, 
en1 


Marius, ſwell'd with Fury at this, pull'd down $Sy//a's 
Houſe, confeated his Poſſeſſions; and, whilſt that re- 
nown'd General was ſubjecting Kingdoms to the Power 


ol the Romans, Marius did not bluſh to make him be de- 


clar'd an Enemy to the Commonwealth. He then re- 
pealed all the Laws which Sylla had made in his Conſul- 


5 hip; and ſecur'd that Office for Cinna and himſelf the 


| following Year, in order that they 
es Ana, Neige Bit Keanprhen themſelves againſt 
_ $ylla, whoſe Return they very much dreaded. But that 
great Captain, tho' ſtrongly urg'd by his Wife, his Chil 
dren, and Friends, to turn his Arms againſt his own 
. . „ Enemies, 
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Enemies, did nevertheleſs reſolve to vanquiſh Mithridates | 
and afterwardes mareh againſt Rome. In the mean time 


he wrote a long Letter to the Senate, in which he repre- 
ſented, in the ſtrongeſt Terms, his important Services, 
and the great Injuries he had received; and concluded 
with ſaying, that he hoped to return ſoon to Rome at the 
Head of a victorious Army, and that then he would re- 


venge all Injuries both of a public and private Nature. 
. Was not Marius intimidated at the Report of 


| % wii TMETIT 3 855 Fon 
A. He now revo!v'd- in his Mind his former Misfor- 


tunes, bis Baniſhment, the Dangers he had encounter'd 
both by Sea and Land, and was afraid of being again 


expos'd, in his advanc'd Age, to the like Perils. Theſe 


gloomy Reflections, which haunted him perpetually, 


| would not let him ſleep. ' To drive them from his 
Mind, he had recourſe to the Bottle. But this new 
kind of Life, and the Exceſs he gave into, brought a 


Pleuriſy upon him, of which he died, in his ſeventh. 
Conſulate, and in the 50th Year of his Age, no Man 
having ever enjoy'd the above- mentioned Office ſo many 
times. An Hiſtorian relates, that Marius, walking one 
Evening with his Friends, entertain'd them with an 
Account of the chief Events of his Life; and cloſed the 
whole with ſaying, that he did not think it became a 


Man of Senſe, who was ſo far advanced in Years as 


himſelf, to confide any longer in ſo fickle a Goddeſs as 


| Fortune. That he then embraced the whole Company 
| with a Tenderneſs, which was not uſual to hi; and 
| going to Bed, died a few Days after. f 
2. What followed after this? 


A. Young Marius, inheriting his Father's Cruelty 
| with his Fower, immediately put to Death ſeveral Se- 
| nators, who had eſcaped the firſt Fury of the Proſcrip- 
| tion, This young Man join'd in a very cloſe Union 


wich Cinna; and they aſſociated in their, „ „ 
| FaQtion Valerius n Creature of Han. R oy 667, 
| Marius, whom they, by their Arts, procured to be his 
| Succeſſor in the Conſulate. They now debated among 
| themſelves how to prevent the Return of Ca; and at 


| Jai agreed to. ſend an Army into Aa, againft Mirhri. 
| daes, upon Pretence that the War, which Sy carried 


On 
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on againſt this Monarch, was not authorized by the 
Commonwealth; and that as the Senate had diveſted 
| him of the Command, it conſequently was not lawful, 
_ Cinna telling Valerius, that it would be proper for him to 
head that Enterprize, this Conſul ſet out from Rome at 
the Head of two Legions. Yalerius was of a haughty 
and cholerick Diſpoſition ; being puffed up with his new 
Dignity, he treated cruelly the common Soldiers, and 
was odious to the Officers becauſe of his Pride. His Soul 
was dead to all Senſations of Gratitude, becauſe he 
_ aſcrib'd the Regard that was ſhewn him, to no other Mo- 


tive but the Fear of his Power. As Cinna did not enter- 0 
tain a very favourable Idea of Yalerizi's Abilities, he 7 
appointed, as his Lieutenant, a Senator call'd Fimbria, | 
Who was as much beloved by the Soldiers for his Va- 1 
lour, as Valerius was abhorr'd for his Severity. Being pe 
arrived in Via, a Quarrel broke out between them, I'M 
which was carried to ſuch a Height, that Valerius fled | in 
ignominiouſly from the Camp, and hid himſelf ina 55 
Well; where being diſcover'd by Fimbria, he drew him En 
from thence, and flew him, though a Conſul and his an. 
Commander, with his own. Hand; after which he made 1 le 
the whole Army take an Oath of Fidelity to him, to | RY 
ſecure him from Cinna's Reſentment. | 8955 fob 
2. Was Fimbria ſucceſsful againſt Mithridates ? | os 


A. Being an excellent Commander, he gain'd great 
| Advantages over that Monarch and his Lieutenants. 
Hle attack'd chiefly M:#hridates himſelf, whom he oblig'd, 
after a Defeat, to gon Pergamus, a City of Troas, and 
rxetire to Pitane, a Fortreſs, whither Succours might be 
brought him from Sea, Fimbria nevertheleſs beſieg'd 
him there; but having no Fleet to block up the Port, 
he ſent and deſired Lucullus, who commanded Sylla's 
Fleet, to come up and aſſiſt (notwithſtanding the Diffe- 
rence of Parties) in cruſhing the great Enemy of the 
Raman. Had Lucullus join'd him, Mitbridates would 
haue been inevitably ruin'd, but he poſſibly did not 
care to have any concern with a Man, who had mur- 
der'd a Conſul.  'The Sea being open to the Monarch, 
he withdrew from the Fortreſs above-mentioned, and 
carried on the War with various Succeſs, againſt Fin: 
eren 91240 ee ee 
3 
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What Actions had been perform'd by Sy la in his 
War againſt Mithridates ? RO We 1 
A. In leſs than three Vears he had recovered all the 


Cities of Greece; defeated, in two pitch'd Battles three 
of the Generals of that Monarch, who commanded an 
Army in Beotia of above 100co0 Men, tho? Sy//a him- 
ſelf had but 15000 ; Marius's Party not permitting any 
Saccours to be ſent him from Rome. However, his Vic- 
| tories brought Riches and Abundance into his Camp; 
his Army increas'd ; Men flock'd from all Parts to fight 
under his Enſigns, and Aſia furniſh'd him immenſe Sums. 


Hlla, by theſe Succours, and. being at the Head of a 


| victorious Army, would have extended his Conqueſts 
farther, had not his Diſquietude, with regard to what 
was tranſacting at Rome, and the Deſire of reſtoring his 


Party to its former Luſtre and Vigour, prevail'd, in his 


Mind, over the Advantages which he might juſtly hope 
to gain by continuing the War. He nevertheleſs was 
I'd not to quit Aa, till he had reduced his 
Enemy by Force of Arms, or his Dominions to their 
| ancient Limits by a 2 Mit hridates, who felt no 


| firmly reſo 


| leſs Uneaſineſs, and was afraid leſt fo able and fortunate 


2 Commander ſhould drive him quite out of Aa, ſent 
| ſecret Orders to Archelays, one of his Generals, to con- 


| clude a Peace upon any Conditions. 
| 2. What followed upon this? 5 
A. After an Interview between Archelaus and lla, 


the latter ſaid, that if Mithridates was deſirous of obtain- 
ing Peace, he muſt abandon Aa Minor and Paphlagonia; 
| muſt reſtore Bithynia to Nicomedes, and Cappadocia to Ario- 


barzanes ; that he ſhould pay 2000 Talents for defrayin 


the Expence of the War, and give up 70 Gallies. Hl, 
on theſe Conditions, promis'd the Senate ſhould confirm 
| Mithridates in the Poſſeſſion of his remaining Kingdoms, 
and declare him a Friend and Ally to the People of Rome. 
| The Treaty being agreed to on theſe Terms, the Articles 
of it were ſent to Mzthridates. This King conſented to 


every one of them, thoſe relating to Paphlagonia and his 
| Gallies excepted. But Sy/la menacing to ruin Mithri- 


g dates, in caſe he refus'd to ratify the Treaty, he ſent word 
that he would come and conclude it in Ferſon, The 
Monarch deſir'd this Interview, in order that he might 


concert 
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concert Meaſures with Sy//a for the checking the Prooref 
of Fimbria, who did not recognize Sylla's Authority. 

2. What was the Reſult of this Interview, 
A. Mithridates, meeting Sy/la in Dardania a City of 
Troas, put out his Hand to him, in token of Friendſhip ; 
but the latter, before he would retura the Civility, aſcd 
whether he accepted the Peace on the Conditions ſtipu- 
lated by Archelaus ? The King, ſurpriz'd at the Haugh- 
-  . tineſs of the Roman General, after giving ſome Reaſons 
to juſtify his taking up Arms, declared that he agreed 
to all the Articles A the Treaty. Then Syl/a embraced 
the King, and preſ:nted to him 47:9barzanes and Nico. 
medes. He aſſur'd him, at the ſame time, that he would 
ſoon put it out of Fimbria's Power to give him the leaſt 


Diſquietude; and after this they ſeparated. $Syla's vols 


_ Giers were very much diſguſted at this Treaty. 
+ What became of-Fimoria? i 
A. Sylla march'd againſt him, and ſent a Meſſenger 
to Fimbria, commanding him to reſign his Command, 
The latter refuſing, the two Generals fortified their re- 
ſpective Camps. As the Soldiers in both were of the ſame 
Nation, and moſt of them born in the ſame City, their 
foraging Parties treated one another very courteoully ; 
and many of Finbria's Men going ſecretly into /a“ 
Camp, were prevailed upon to deſert, by the gericrous 
Treatment they met with. At laſt ſuch Numbers went 
over, that Fimbria feeing himſelf betray'd, ſent to defire 
an Interview with ya. This General deputed Rulilius, 
one of his Officers, for that Purpoſe, who commanded 
him, in Sylla's Name, to leave the Province. Fimbria 
judging by the haug ty Air with which this Order was 
deliver'd, that his Deſtruction was reſolv'd, anſwered, 
that he knew a much ſhorter way; immediately after 
which he return'd to Pergamus, and going into the Temple 
of Aſculapius in that City, he ran upon his own Sword; 
but the Wourd not being mortal, he got a Slave 
_ to diſpatch him; who afterwards kill'd himſelf upon his 
_ Maſter's Body. The reſt of the Soldiers enliſted them - 
| ſelves under /i; who, after leaving the Command of 
his Troops to Murcna, and appointing Lucullus to lævy 
Money, ſet out for {:a/y at the Head of his Army. 5 


3 2 


0 


1 e 
J. Cinna and Carbo the two Conſuls, 
young Marius, and the other Chiefs of 


this Party, levied Troops, and enrolled Legions; called 

the Samnires to their Aid, and formed different Armies, 
to oppole their common Enemy. Cinna was determined 

to croſs over into Dalmatia with his; but many of his 


Soldiers' refuſing to go, a Sedition broke out in the 


| Camp. Cinna going to ſpeak with the Mutineers, an 


Officer who cleared the Way for him ſtruck one of thoſe 
Soldiers, who ſtriking him again, and being ſeized for 
it, a great Tumult, enſued, in which Ciana was run 


E through the Body. After his Death Carbo enjoyed the 


' Conſulate, ſingly, the remaining Part of the Year. 
9. What was Sylla doing all this Time? 


A. Being come to the Sea-ſhore of 4/ia, his 


tellus, at the 


| Marius and Cinna, was come to him before, but now left 


his Camp, and returned to it not long after with a great 
| Number of Troops he had levied by his Credit and his 

| Friends; and afterwards ſhared with him in all the 
Dangers and Glory of this War, But of all the Suc- 


cours Sy la was favoured with on this Occaſion, none 


gave him ſo much Satisfaction as that brought him by 


(n. Pompey, called afterwards Pompey the Great, and at 


that time ſcarce 23 Years of Ace, His Army conſiſted 
of three Legions, and be had been forced to fight his 
Way to Sylla; after having given Brutus, a Leader in 
the other Party, a fignal Overthrow. Ha received 
Pompey with unuſual Marks of Diſtinction, and 1 hin 
, not yet 


the Title of [mperator, notwithſtanding he ha 


ſat in the Senate; and though this 1 itle was beſtowed 
only on ſuch Generals of the Commonwealth as had 
gained a Victory. Pompey being ſome time after ſent 
tor to Rome, demanded the Honcurs of a Triumph. But 
Olla refuſed his Requeſt, and ſaid, that as he was but a 
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9. What EffeQ had the Report of $y//a's March in 


Ann. Rom, 679. 


4 whole 
Army bound themſelves to him by a freſh Oath, He 
then embarked, and landed ſafe at Brundufium, without 
| meeting with the leaſt Oppoſition. Whilſt his Troops 
| were refreſhing themſelves there, he was joined by Me- 
Head of a great 15 of new-levied Forces. 
Marcus Craſſus, of the Family of Licinia, proſeribed by 
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Knight, had not filled any of the great Employment, 
of the State, and was too young to be admitted into the 
Senate, it did not become him to ſue for an Honour, 
which was beſtowed on the Conſuls, the Prætors, and 
Dictators only. Hempey then turning about to ſome of 
his Friends ſpoke, ſo loud as to be heard, as follows: 
*The Sun, at its Riſing, has always more Worſkippers 
« than at its Setting.“ Sy//a admiring theſe bold Words, 
changed his Reſolution that Moment, and cried, Let 
„„ ͤ I CIT INTRE 
ne NS What was tranſafted by the two Parties ? . 
A Olla had brought but 50,000 Men with him from 


Ala, and his Enemies had 200,000 Foot, beſides the Ca. 


Valry, All theſe were divided into different Corps, and 
commanded by 15. General Officers, headed by I. Cor. 


n nelius Wer- and C. Junius Norbanus, 


Hun leon. 21+ the Conluls that Year. Sy/la ſeeing 
himſelf ſurrounded by ſo many Bodies, ſent to Scifio, to 


dieſire, invidiouſly, an Accommodation. A Suſpenſion 


of Arms being, agreed, Sy//a's Soldiers went frequently 
into Scipio's -amp, upon Pretence of viſiting their 
Friends, but, in reality, to corrupt them. This crafty 
 Conduſt had made Carbo ſay, that, in Ola, he was to 
combat a Fox and a Lion; but that he dreaded the for- 
mer much more than the latter. Sylla, by this Artifice, 
drew over the whole Army from Scipio, whom he ſet at 
Liberty, after his making a folemn Promiſe never to 


take vp, Arms any more, againſt him. Sy/la then at. 
$ 


N tempte the ſame Experiment upon Nerbanus's Soldiers, 
but failing in it, they fought ; and Norbanus, after loſing 
above 7000. Men, fled. to, Capua with the Remains of 
bis Army, 'The reſt of the Campaign was ſpent in fe- 
_ ergt Negociations. Sy/la was now joined by a power- 
ful Body of Ci/alpize Gau/s, young Marius by 40,000 
Sammites; and Sertorivs waged War very ſucceſsfully in 


Sein. About this time the Capitol was, burnt down, 


2 Did not Sylla and Marius come to a Battle? 
ere e A. Papirius Carbo, being elected Con- 


Aux. Ram. 671, ſul a third time, with young Marius, 


mY 


W both Armies took the Field in Spring. 
3 Being come, in Sight of each other, Marius offere $9.44 
; | 1 * 7578 NS > Fr L — >: T- I b | 2 £0 74 ; ö b Baile, 
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Battle, who accepted the Challenge. Both Parties 
fought with incredible Bravery, and Victory was a long 
time doubtful, till %a corrupted. five Cohorts, who 
went over to him with their General, which ſoon turn- 

ed the Scale. However, the mighty Name of Caizs 
Marius did not obſcure his Son's Glory. This young 
Man diſplayed in the Battle all the Capacity of a veteran [ 
General, and the intrepid Valour of a young, Officer, E 
He often rallied his Troops, returned to the. Charge, 
and was one of the laſt who retired. He threw-bimlelf 
into Preneg/ie, which was a. great Overſight. in young 
Marius, as he had ſo many Armies under his Command, 
Fylla, after blocking up that City, ſet out for Rome, at 

the Head of a Detachment. bobs | 

9. Did he meet with any Oppoſition there? 

A. Marius's Adherents had left it; and the Inhabi. 
tants, oppreſſed by the Miſeries which: are inſeparable 
from a Civil War, opened their Gates to him. Syl/a 
having thus poſſeſſed kimſelf of Rome, aſſembled the 
People, to whom he made a Speech; and, after confiſ- 
cating the Eſtates of the Partizans of Marius, he returned 
to the Army, in order to put an end to the Civil War 
by, the taking of that General. Whilſt Marius was 
blocked up in Pren;/te, he ſent an Order to Brutus, 
Prætor of Rome, to put to death ſeveral Perſons ſpecified 
by him, which cruel Proſcription was accordingly put 
in execution. Carbo, the Conſul, endeavoured to throw 
a Body of Forces into Præneſte, which was now become 
the principal Object of the War. Sy/la, Pompey, Metel- - 
lus, Carbo, and Norbanus, exerted themſelves with Skil! 
and Bravery on occaſion of this Siege; eſpecially Me- 
tellas, who gloriouſly defeated the two laſt mentioned ad 
Generals, ſlew a great Number of their Men, and took HI 
6000 Priſoners. 17 55 the News of this, Defeat, Alb: 1 
nvanus, Who commanded a Legion under Norbanus, 
having invited this Conſul with the chief Officers in his 
Amy to an Entertainment, cauſed them all to be mur- 
dered, the General excepted, who had been prevented 
from poing co it; after which the Aſſaſſin ſurrendered 


himſelf with his Accomplices to Sylla. Norbanus, in = 
| Ceſpair, fled to Rhodes; and whilſt the Magiſtrates were af 
debating whether they ſhould deliver him up to Sy/le, = 


ns TIES” 46s wha _ 
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- who demanded him, he laid violent Hands upon him. 
5 What became of Carbo s 

A. Having been defeated by Lucullus, one of Syllues 
Lieotenants, and Pompey; and finding it would be im- 
poſſible for him to keep the Field, he left 7raly, and ſailed 
for Africa; but after roving a long time up and down 


| the Seas, he fell into the Hands of Pompey, who, to cut 


the Root of this Civil War, put him to death. And now 
there ſurved of the great Number of Leaders, who had 
joined Marius, but Carinat and two more, and who were 
at the Head of four Legions. Theſe joining Tel:/inu;, 
General of the Samnites, who had upwards of 60,9000 
Men under his Command, defigned ro march and re- 
lieve Præneſte. Sylla and Pompey thought to come upon 


| them by Surprize, but Teleſis over reached both, by 


marching his Army towards Rene, which filled the In. 


___ habitantsof it with the utmoſt Terror. Immediately they 


ſhut their Gates; the Men all run to Arms; whelſt the 
Women, bathed in Tears, fly to the Temples, to invoke 
the Succour of the Gods, Teleſfrus being arrived before 
Rome, was reſolved to raze it to the Ground; when a 
Body of young Romans, headed by Appius Claudius, made 
a2 Sally. They fought with incredible Bravery ;. Atſ ius 


_ loſt his Life, and Rome was upon the point of being 


taken, when 700 Horſe, diſpatched by Sy//a, came gal- 
loping into the City. At lalt Sy//a himſelf arrived with 
his Army, and prepared for Bittle ſoon after, giving 


Craſſus the Command of the Right Wing, and himſelf 


heading the Left. Coming to an Engagement, both 
Parties fought with aſtoniſhing Fury; and %a had like 
to have been defeated, many of his Officers and Sold'ers 
deſerting him The Battle continued till Night, 8% 
not knowing what had been the Fate of his Right Wing, 
When an Expreſs came from Craſſus, with the News of 
his Victory. That General had ſlain upwards of 50, coo 
Men, among whom Te/e/inus was found ; and $000 
were taken Priſoners, who were immediately butcherc 
by Sylla's Order. Carinas's Head was ſtruck off, and 
being carried round the Walls of Præniſte, the Citizens 
ſet open their Gates. Marius finding it impoſſible for 
bim to eſcape, flew himſelf ; afrer which $*3//a put al 
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| ſhould meet wit 


i f 


the Inhabitants of Prengſe to the Sword, the Women 
and Children excepted. The taking of this City put 


an end to the Civil War; Sy//a entered Rome at the 

Head of his triumphant Army; and his Lieutenants 
ſſeſſed themſelves of all the Cities in Tay. 
9, How did Sy//a behave in Rome? _ 


A. With great Cruelty. He cauſed an inhuman Maf- 


ſacre to be made of 6000 Men, who had fied to that 
City, to avoid the Death with which they were threaten- 


| ed; and as the Senate diſcovered their Surprize, at hear- 
ing the dying Cries of thoſe unhappy People, Sy//z told 


them, that they were only a Parcel of Wretches who 
were puniſhing by his Orcer. He even declared, in 
the next 3 of the People, that all his Enemies 


which he cauſed to be poſted up in the Forum, the 
Names of 40 Senators, and 16 Knights, all of whom 


he proſcribed. TWO Days after he proſcribed the like 
Number of Senators, and a Multitude of the wealthieſt 


Citizens of Rome. The Sons and Grandſons of the 


proſcribed were declared infamous. He ordained by 


| : public Edi, that all who had ſaved any Perſon 
cluded in it. Such Slaves as had aſſaſſinated their 


Maſters, were largely recompenſed for their Trea- | 


chery ; and, to the Scandal of human Nature, Chil- 
dren were ſeen, their Hands reeking with the Blood 


of their Fathers, coming to aſk a horrid Reward for 
having murdered them. Lucius Catalina having pre- 


vailed with Sylla to include his Brother's Name, whom 


he had murdered, among the Proſcribed, in order that 
he might inherit his Eſtate ; in return for the Favour, 


Catalina brought him the Head of Marcus Marius, * 
Relation of Caius Marius) which he had ſtruck o 
and went afterwards and waſhed his bloody Hands 


q in the luſtral or holy Water of the Temple of Apollo. 8 


The poſſeſſing a great Eſtate was now a Crime. 


Vuintus Aurelius, a peaceable Citizen, who had always 
lvetl in a happy Obſcurity, without being known 


either to Marius or Sylla; ſeeing, with Aſtoniſhment, 
bis Name in the fatal Tables, wherein thoſe of the 
Proſeribed were written, cried with a deep Sigh : © Un- 


the like Treatment; a little after 


8 in the Proſcription, ſhould themſelves be in- 


bi happy 
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« bappy Wretch that I am! I owe my Death to my 
fine Houſe in Ab; he had not gone two Steps 
before he was aſſaſſinated by a Man, who had under- 
taken to murder him. Nothing was now heard every 
Day but new Proſcriptions, and no Man was ſure of 
being alive an Hen WEE OL. 

QL. Did the Proſcriptions end here? n 
A. Hlla aſterwards extended them to Cities and whole 


Nations. He ſeized on all the Poſſeſſions, Houſes, and | 


Territories of ſuch Cities of /ta/y, as, during the Civil 
War, had declared for Marius. Theſe he beſtowed on 
His Soldiers, and thereby bound them the ſtronger to his 
Fortune and Intereſt, But as theſe Uſurpations, and 
many others, might very poſſibly not be permanent; 
thoſe who found their Advantage in them, inſinuated to 
him, that he ought to inveſt himſelf with the Dignity 
of DiQator, in order to give the Force of a Law, and a 
ſpecious Appearance of 1 all Things that had 


deen, or ſhould be, tranſacted by him. Sy//a took their 


Advice, and cauſed himſelf to be created perpetual Dic- 
tator. In this manner the Nemans fell again under the 


5 ; Fower of ane Man; though ,Sy//a, to take away the 


ſtrong Averſion which Republcians have for that kind 

of Government, maſked a monarchic Power under the 

Title and Dignity of Dictator. However, the Romans 

had too much Senſe not to perceive, that under ancient 

and known Names, a new Power had ariſen, that was 
_ quite incompatible with Liberty, x. 


Bock II. Chap. VI. 


From the perpetual Difatorſoip of 'SyLLa, to 
tbe firſt Triumvirate, viz. that of C=SAR, 
Fonrer, and Cass vs. 
Containing 22 Tears. 


- 


"5 VPV 
Au. Rem. 672. A. He changed the Form of the Go. 


FHAT did $a at bis Entrance to the Die- 


vernment at will, aboliſhed old Laws 
2 on: _ enacted 
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| enacted new ones, ſeized upon the public Treaſury; id 


diſpoſed; in a deſpotic manner, of the Eſtates of his ; 


Fellow- Citizens, the beſt Part of which he gave to Cra/- 
fs, who was called the wealthieſt Poman. Sylla, who 
was as liberal to his Friends, as he was cruel to his Ene- 


mies, took a, pleaſure in laviſhing the Treaſures of the 


Republic on thoſe who had followed his Fortune; but 
then he required the moſt perfect Submiſſion from them. 

9 ere Cæſar, tho' but a Youth, would not 
bow the 


Cornelia, his Wife, and Daughter of Ciuna; but Cæſar 
refuſing to obey, Sylla reſolved to proſeribe him; but at 
laſt was prevailed on to lay aſide that cruel Reſolution. 
Several of Cz/ar's Friends repreſenting to Sy//a, that he 
was too young to attempt any . to his Prejudice; 
the Dictator reply'd, I ſee. many Marius in this young; 
Man;“ which being told to Cæſar's Friends, they 
obliged him to leave Rome, and he did not return to it 
JJ | ep Oded: ane Tinene 
2. What Regulations did J. make in the Civil 
Government? FFV 5 


A. He added 300 Eg ites to the Senate, which had 
been very much thinned by the Civil Wars; and at'the 
fame time he retrenched the Power bf the Equizes, He 


added ro, oo of the Slaves of the Proſcribed to the 
People; giving theta their Freedom, and calling them 


Cornelii, from his vwn Name; arid he aſſigied many 


Lands to 23 Legions, to attach them the more firmly to 
bis Intereſt. He afterwards'enaQted ſeveral Laws, his 


chief Aim in which was, to curb'the Ambition of "thoſe 


Who were deſirous of aſcending to the higheſt Employ- 


ments at once; and, at the ſame time, to leſſen the Au- 


thority of the Tribunes, whom he always hated, he ex, 
cluded all thoſe who had been Tribunes from holding . 
any other Office; a Circumſtance that very much de- 


P that Employment, which was the 'molt power- 
ful after the DiQatorſhip. „ t ö 

a ſpecious Shew of a Commonwealth, permitted Con- 
ſuls to be created; though it was manifeſt that he reign- 


= ed ſingly ; he having 24 Lictors with their Faſces and 


Axes, and a firong Body-Guatd, to attend him con- 


eck. Sy/la had commanded that famous N- 
man, who was Nephew'to Marius's Wife, to repudiate 


And yet Sy/la, to keep pp 


Rantly. Lacretiu Offela, who. had reduced young Ma- 
rius to the fatal Neceſſity of killing bimſelf in P. zee, 
- having put up for the Conſulate, Sy/la cauſed him to be 
murdered in the Forum. The great Severity with which 
be put the Laws in Execution, got him the Title of ze. 


gairve King. OE 1; 
2. What other Tranſactions happened during Hula“ 
e oo... nen w 


A. In the firſt Year of it, the War broke out again 


with Mithridates, which was occaſioned by the Ambi- 


tion of Murena, whom Fla had left in . That 


Reman thirfling after the Honours of a Triumph, 


found an opportunity of coming to a Rupture with 
Mubridates, contrary to the Deſigns of the Senate. 


However, Murena was defeated, and Mithridates con- 


dluded a Peace with the Roman, which ended the ſecond 
War with that Prince, after having laſted above two 


Vears. Hylla, in the ſecond Year of his Dictatorſhip, 


was again created Conſul, but joined with Cæcilius Me. 
tellus in that Office; in which he was afterwards imi- 
tated by the Emperors. bed 1 


* 2. When did he abdicate the DiQatorſhip?— 
eee ee + fs 1. the third Yar -of 16 to the 


Ann, Rom. 675. great Surprize of the whole World. 


e This Noman reſigned that Office, and 
reduced himſelf to the Condition of a private Citizen, 
without fearing the Reſentment of ſo many illuſtrious 


Families, the Chiefs of which he had put to Death by 


his bloody Proſcriptions. On the contrary, he, as tho“ 
he had been perfectly juſt and innocent, freely offered 
to give an account of all his Proceedings. At the ſame 
time he diſmiſſed his Lictors, diſbanded his Guards, and 
walked for ſome time in the Forum with ſome of his 
Friends, in Preſence of Thouſands of the People, who, 


truck with Aſtoniſhment, conſidered this unlooked-for 


Change as a Prodigy. In the Evening he returned home, 


unattended, and as a private Man; and though he had 
made himſelf ſuch a Multitude of Enemies, not one Per- 
fon dared to ſhew him the leaſt Diſreſpect, a young Man 
_ excepted, who giving him ſcurrilous Language, / 


replied in a kind of prophetic Strain, That ſuch an 


_ * infolent Treatment would, for the future, keep any 


Man 


— 


% 1 
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« Man who ſhould riſe to ſo exalted a Pitch of Power, 
« figm reſigning it.” Moſt of the Romans looked upon 
this Abdication, as the Refult of the higheſt Magnani- 
mity. They obliterated the Remembrance of his Pro- 
{criptions, and pardoned the many Murders he had 

cauſed to be committed, fince he had now reſtored his 

Country to its Liberty. His Enemies, on the contrary, 
aſcribed this great Change to the perpetual Fear he was 
under, leſt ſome Roman ſhould ariſe, generous enough 
to deprive him, at once, of Life and Empire. Be this 
as it will, Sy//a, after ſhedding ſo much Blood, died 


peaceably in his Bed at Puteoli; but his Body was pu- e 
trified, and all turned into Lice. He had writ his own ee 
Epitaph a few Days before he expired, and it preſents _ 4 
us with his true Character in theſe Words: No Man {31 2908 
ever did more good Offices to his Friends, or was e 
„ more cruel to his Enemies.” His Abdication ſhew- 1 
ed that a Thirſt of reigning was not his predominant 15 
Paſſion; and that the chief Motive of his ſeizing the 40 
ſovereign Authority, was, that he might have the bet- 10 


3 ; _ 8 


ter Opportunity of ſatiating his Vengeance on his Ene- 
mies. The two Conſuls, and their Factions, quarrel- 


1 

4 
led about the Honours deſigned for him at his Funeral. 4 
At laſt, Catulus prevailing againſt his Collegue Lepidus, . ih ; 
$y/la's Body was carried in mighty Pomp through Rome; 1 
and was the firſt which was burnt in this City, in or 
der to prevent its being treated like that of Marius. 
whoſe Bones, by Sy//a's Order, were dug up and thrown 1 
Q. Did not greater Diviſions ariſe after Sylla's Death ? _ Wl 
4 Sylla was no ſooner dead, but Zmiius Lepidus, the Fi 
chief Conſul, attempted, in Imitation of that renowned ee 
Roman, to ſeize upon the Government; but his Power _ 
was not equal to his Ambition. This Lepidus was not WHEEL: 
eſteemed by the Armies; was rather an artful Politi- > mA 
cian than a good Soldier; a urea Diſſembler, and. __ i400 
owed his Riſe to a Series of groveling Actions. Al. 


though, he had declared for the Nobility, whoſe: Party _— m 


he thought the ſtrongeſt ; yet S]“ a would never permit WF 
him to be Conſul. Bat ſince that Roman had abdicated _ a 5540 
the DiQatorſhip, Pompey, who was moſt powerful in tige 
Adminiſtration, being ſeduced by the pretended Attach- e 


3 
8 
\ * * A 
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ment of Lepidus, openly. favoured bis Election, and pot 


him choſen Conſul. n 
2. In what manner did he conduct himſelf? 
A. He went over tothe Party of the Plebeians, in 
which he was oppoſed by Catulus, his Collegue, who, 

with Pompey, Metellus, and Craſſus, headed that of the 


* 


Nobles. To raiſe the Credit of the Commons, he pro- 
Og oy the aboliſhing Part of the Laws of Sz//a, in which = 
he 


he was vigorouſly oppoſed by Catulus. The two Par- 
ties declared for one or other of the Conſuls. Lepidus, 

to ſtrengthen his, and to win over the Nations of 1taly 
to his Intereſt, aſſured them, that he would re- incorpo- 
rate them with the z; ancient Tribes; and cauſe the 


Lands, of which they had been diſpoſſeſſed by the Dic- 


tutor, to be reſtored to them; which Declaration gained 


him a great Number of Friends. Rome was now going to ; 


be again the newTheatre of a Civil War; but the Senate 


interpoſed its Authority, and obliged the Conſuls to take 
an Oath, not to take up Arms one againſt the other 
during their Conſulſhip. However, Lepidus's Year was 
no ſooner expired, but he raiſed an Army in Gallia Ciſ- 


alpina, which was his Province; and he re-inforced 


. himſelf with the Armies of Brutus and Perpenna. Le- 


fFidus then marcheT towards Rame, in the Hopes of be- 


coming another $/la, in caſe he ſhould-poſteſs himſelf 
of that City. The Senate enrolling the Legions, * 


the Command of them to Cazulys; ſoon after which 


t mn np ng. part of that of Lepidus was cut 
the reſt obliged to fly. This Roman re- 

_ tiring to Sardinia, was joined by Perpenna, and they 
aſterwards increaſed their Army; but Lepidus being too 

ſtrongly preyed upon by Grief, died the ſame Year 


to pieces an 


with Sy//a. As for Brutus, he was beſieged in Modena 


by FPumpey; and ſurrendering the City, was aſſaſſinated 


by his Order. . 
2. What became of Perpennas 


A. Having 32,0c0 Men under his Command, he led 
them into Spain, where he intended to carry on the War 
in his own Name, and independent on any General, in 
imitation of Serterius, who had choſen 300 of his Friends, 


and given them the Name of Senate, in oppoſition to 


chat of Rome, and who fill headed Marizs's Party in 


„ „ ͤ ik ., oe tou #0 0 RSS us 
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| Lufitania, The two great Provinces above - mentioned 
were governed by Mete/lus, to whoſe Affiſtance the 


Senate now ſent Pompey with a freſh Body of Forces. 
Perperina's Soldiers, on this News, refuſed to obey 
their Commander; and flying to Sertortius's Army, e 
this General ſaw himſelf at the Head of both, and "HM 
Perpenna now became a ſubaltern Officer. The Junc- | RO 
tion of Pompey with Metellus, and of Perpenna with l 
Sertorius, gave a new Vigour to the War. The laſt. 
mentioned, who wzs an experienced and enterprizing. 17 0 
Captain, had generally the Advantage, particularly a- l 
gainſt Pompey, who, out of a trong Deitre of diſtin= 1 
guiſhing himſelf, and the Fear of dividing his Glory,  _ + 11/8 
had commonly fought ſeparately from Mete/lus. Pom le 
bey, who had ſuch great Reputation in Reme, had even No! 
- * ns Grief to ſee the City of Laurion, which was in- 1 | Lan 
veſted by Sertorius, taken and burnt in his Preſence, Wt: 
Pompey, exaſperated to fee a City razed to the Ground, ||} 
for having declared in his Favour, ſought every Op- 119448 
portunity to ſatiate 5 He imagined 8 
that one preſented itſelf near Szcro; and tho* Metel- | "IN0 
 kes's Camp was not far off, he yet fancied himſelf. l 
ſtrong enough to overthrow the | AO without his. or 
Succour. Accordingly he attacked them in a Plain 
but Sertorius, Whoſe Spaniſh Cavalry was ſuperior to that 194 
of the Romans, charged them ſo vigorouſly, that t hoffe 


| fralians being broke, the Infantry were in the utmoſt + | 430Þ 
Diſorder and Confuſion. Pompey naar. l 


- rowly, eſcaped being taken Priſoner; Ann, Rom. 679. l 
and his Army would have been entire=  _—- a [4 
h defeated, had not Metellus come to his A fſiſtance. 1 
_  Sertorius ſeeing. the Legions of that old General ad- =. 
vance forward, withdrew. to his Camp, and ſaid, win 
a Smile, to bis Officers, © Had not that old Dame N 
„ Iſpeaking of Metellus) reſcued the young Boy, 1 4 
„ would have given him due Correction, and then. ts 
© ſent him back. to Rome, to his Friends and Rela- 1 
2. What followed after this 
Js. Pompey, being now no leſs preſumptuous than before, l 
and taught Wiſdom by Adverlity, juſtly concluded, that: l 
it would be dangerous for him to lie at any Es e 
N f 3 FOR, 1 
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from Metellus, Theſe Generals therefore joined their 


* 


4 He 


Forces, but notwithſtanding the Superiority this gave cat 
them, they nevertheleſs were forced to ben of 
Dangers wherever they encamped. The Enemy, who Ci 
were extremely vigilant, came upon them oftentimes by bu 
Surprize, by Night as well as by Day; Serterius diſ- m. 
playipg the utmoſt Experience and Activity on this Oc- be 
caſion. His Fame, and the News of the Advantages he Se 
gained daily over two Generals who had the greateſt ge. M 
putation in Rome, reached as far as Aſia. Mithridates had all 
now levied a very powerful Army; when, in order to fo. of 
ment the Civil War, and to keep up a Diverſion which NC 
might be of advantage to his Lefigns, he propoſed to T 
Sertorins the aniting of their Intereſts. The Deputies of hi 
that Monarch offered to advance conſiderable Sums to R 
defſray the Expences of the War, and likewiſe a Fleet, to 
upon Condition that he ſhould let this Prince recorer 71 
thoſe Provinces in Aa, which he had been obliged to 3 
abandon. Ser/crius having aſſembled his Council, theß th 
Were unanimouſly of opinion, that he ought not to re- tt 
Fuſe the Succours which were offered him ; but this Ge- 1 
neral, being animated with a Soul worthy of the Ro- tk 
man Name, proteſted that he would never conſent to A 
ſuch a Treaty, as it would ſully the Glory of his Coun- "0 
try; nor would ever attempt a Victory which could = 
not be gained by honourable Means. Mithridatess I 
Deputies having informed him of the Reſult of their v. 
Negociation, that Prince ſpoke thus to his Courtiers : 7 
What Laws would not that Roman preſcribe, were * 
4 he in Rome; ſince he has the Confidence to ſet a 
1 Bounds to our Empire, from the Shores of the - de 
, lantic Ocean, where he is baniſhed ?? However, © 
"Mithridates reflecting afterwards, how much it was t 
for his Intereſt to foment the Civil War, concluded | 1 

2 Treaty on the Terms preſcribed by Sertorius; upon 1 
wich that Prirce furniſhed him with 3oo Talente, 7 
aud 40 Ships; and the Roman General gave the Kin; Tt 
of Pontus a Body of Troops under the Commard of L 
Marius Varus, a Senator whom $S/la had proſcribed. 0 
©. What Actions were performed by Marius Va- 4 


— 


8 
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4. He increaſed the Fame of Sertorius wherever he 
came; and, as tho” he had been under the Command 
of the Senate and People of Rome, he freed moſt of the 


Cities from the exorbitant Taxes with which Ha had 


burthen'd them. So prudent and moderate a Conduct 
made the Enemy open their Gates to him, without his 
being obliged to employ Arms; and the bare Name of 


Sertorius gained more Victories than all the Forces of 


Mithridates. But this great Captain, who had eſcaped 
all the Dangers of War, loſt his Life by the Treachery 


of the Romans of his own Party. Perpenra, who could 


not pardon him for his enjoying the Command of his 


Troops, and, at the ſame time, hoping to ſucceed to 


his Poſt, in caſe he could diſpatch him, conſpired his 


Ruin; and prevailed with ſeveral of his Countrymen 
to join in his dark Deſign, upon Pretence that Serto- 


rius contemned the Romans, and gave all his Confidence 
to the Spaniards. Perpenna inviting Sertorius to a Feaſt, 
firſt made him and his Companions very drunk, and 
then murdered him; a very inglorious End, for ſo re- 


nowned a Commander, who had bravely reſiſted all 


the Generals that had been ſent againſt him, and been 
admired by the Spaniards as a ſecond Hannibal, Me- 
te lus and Pompey had been obliged to ſeparate their 


Armies; when the latter hearing firſt of Sertoriu:'s 
Death, and the Diſpoſition of the Soldiers, drew near 
to Perpenna's Camp. Immediately this new General 
was abandoned by Part of his Soldiers; and the reſt, 
when attacked, made but a very feeble Reſiſtance. At 


laſt they all fled, when, Perpenna, not knowing where 
to hide himſelf, was found in a Thicket. Perpenna 
offered to reveal ſecretly to Pompey ſome Affairs of 
the higheſt Importance, upon condition that his Life 


a ſhould be ſaved ; but Pompey, with great Wiſdom, com- 


manded him to be executed immediately, and burnt 
all his Papers, leſt his Impeachments ſhould» invo ve 


the State in freſh 'Troubles, which had been already 


but too fatal to it. Perpenna's Death putting an end 
to the War of Spain, Pompey led his victorious Army 


back to Italh. | 


2A Did not a third War break out againſt Mithridares # 


4. 
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A. He had now joined himſelf with 


Ann, Nom. 680. Ti igranes King of Armenia, and levied 
5 an Army from various Nations, con- 
filing of 140, oo Foot, and 16,000 Horſe; and with 
theſe he ſoon conquered all Bithynia, which ed, 
the late Monarch, had bequeathed to the Romans, I i- 


cinius Lucullus, a valiant, Commander, and Aurelius | 
Cotta, being Conſuls, were appointed to carry on the 
War againſt Mthridates, The former came up with 
the King before Cixicus, a City of Prapontis, where he 


_ polled his Soldiers, with ſo much Skill, that he inveſt. 
ed the Beſieger; and reduced Mithridates to ſuch Ex- 
tremities, that he was forced, for Want of Provifione, 


do ſend his Cavalry and fick Men {15,000 of whom 


were intercepted) into Bithynia ; and then to retire 


Dimſelf with all thoſe who could eſcape the great Ha- 
- vock which the Romans made in the Flight. During 


| this Interval, Zumachus, one of Mithridates's Generals, 


made Incarkons into ſeveral Countries, but was at : 


| laſt repulſed by Deiotarus. Lucullus gained many Vic- 


_ + 40ries at Sea, where he took ſeveral of Mithridatrs's. 
Commanders, and cloſely purſued the King himſelf, 
Who would have been calt away, had he not been 
_ faved by a Pirate Veſſel, where he was very glad 


do venture his Perſon, to ſecure: himſelf from ſo 
imminent a Danger, At laſt he eſcaped into his 


| own Kingdom, whither Lucullus purſued him, - hav- 


. ing conquered all Pithjnia and Paphlagoxia in his 


March. Such was the End of the trlt Year's Ex- 


pedition. 


Year? 
A. He ſent to 7 grares, and other Powers, 7 Suc- 


. cour; and, in a Vear's time, aſſembled 40, ooo Foot, 
and 4000 Horſe. - With theſe he gained ſome Advan- 
tages over the Roman,; but Lucullus found means to 


eut off the greateſt Part of his Cavalry, which, with the 
Loſs of a Battle, filled him with ſo much Dread, that he 
left his Kingdom, and fled into Armenia to Tignames, who 
entertained him in a manner ſuitable to his Dignity, but 


would not ſuffer him to come into his Preſence. All 


Pontus, a few Strong-holds excepted, ſoon yielded to 


ww „„ Lucullus ;. 


2. Did Mithridates perform any Exploits the ſecond 
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Tucullus; and Machares, King of Boſphorus, ſent a golden 


Diadem to that Commander, whereby he purchaſed the 
Title of his Friend and Ally, This was the fourth | 
Vear of the Expedition, at Which time was ended the 


War with Spartacus. | 
2 Who was he? 
A. A Gladiator of very 


great Bra- 4 


very. This Man having eſcaped from un. Rem. 680. 


Capua, with 70 of his Companions, ex- 


horted them to ſacrifice their Lives for the Defence of | 


their Liberty, rather than ſerve as a SpeQacle to the In- 
humanity of their Patrons : Then wandering through 


the Countries round, and increafing their Numbers pro- 


digiouſly, they commenced a dangerous War in Tah. 


The Senate defpiling Spartacus, ſent, at firſt, but a few 


Troops, headed by two Pretors, againſt him ; thinking 
it would be derogatory to the Dignity of the Common- 


wealth, to oppoſe the Legions to a'Herd of Slaves and 
Vagabonds. But Spartacus cut to pieces all the Troops 


that had been ſent againſt him, which ſurprized and 
exaſperated the Senate to a great degree. The Affair 
mrowing now more ſerious, the Conſuls, each at the 
Head of a conſiderable Army, were 
5 . to take the Field againſt them. Ann. Rom. 68 1. 
Theſe Magiſtrates Shes, wha MgTo ty 


| ſelves that a Body of Slaves and Va bonds would 


not dare to withſtand the Preſence of the Legions, 


marched very careleſly towards the Enemy. But Spar- | 


 racus, taking advantage. of this Negligence, made ſo 


_ Kilful a Choice of the Field of Battle, and led on his 
Men with ſo much Bravery, that the Reman Soldiers 
were put to Flight, The Conſuls rallied them fome 


time after, and came to a ſecond Engagement, but with 
as little Succeſs as before, Oe 

2. Was not Spartacus Army 
by this Overthrow of the Legions ? 


| "4. He ſoon after ſaw himſelf at the Head of 120,000 
. Peaſants, Outlaws, Slaves, and Deſerters, all Men of a 


ſavage Diſpoſition, who carried Fire and Sword where- 
ever they came, and hoped to meet with an Impunity 
for their Crimes. This domeſtick War | 


had raged three Years in Laß, when 4. Row. 682. 


the 


very much increaſed 


N do not intend 

animated by his Example, fought like Deſperadoes. 
Victory was long in Suſpence, but at laſt the Valour of 
the Legions decided it. A cruel Slaughter was made 
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the Senate gave the Conduct of it to Licinius Craſſus, the 
Proconſul in Apulia, who had ſhared in Sy/la's Victories. 


Fortune aſſumed a new Face under this General. Cro/u, 


began by reſtoring the Troops to their former Diſcipline; 
and the Romans, under his Command, ſoon found that 
they muſt either conquer or die. The Proconſul, aſter 
5 err to pieces 10,000 of the Rebels who were fora- 


ing, defeated Spartacus's Army in a pitched Battle. This 
_ Gladiator, with ſuch of his Troops as had eſcaped the 
-_ - Slaughter, attempted to croſs into Sicihy; but was in- 
veſted in his own Camp by Sy//a. Spartacus finding it 
would be impoſſible for him to eſcape, refolved to try 


once more the Fate of Arms. Accordingly he drew up 
his Forces very ſkilfully in Order of Battle. A Horle 


being brought him, juſt as the Engagement was going 

to begin, he drew his Sword, killed it, and then turning 
about to his Soldiers; © If I am victorious, {np he) 
de 


I ſhall not want a Horſe ; and ſhould we be defeated, 


ake uſe of one.” His Soldiers, 


of theſe Vagabonds. Spartacus being wounded in the 
Thigh by a Javelin, defended himſelf vigorouſly on 
his Kabel holding his Shield with one Hand, and his 


Sword with the other; but being at laſt covered with 
\ Wounds, he fell on a Heap, either of Romans whom 
he had ſacrificed to his Fury, or of his own Soldiers, 


Who had loſt their Lives in defending him. Such as 


eſcaped, rallied afterwards, and were all ſlaughtered by 


5-2 Pompey, who met them in his Return from Spain, A Lu- 
ſtrum being performed in Rome about this time, 450,000 
Free Citizens were ceſſed; the City till increaſing in 


Extent, in Populouſneſs, in Learning and. Politeneſs, 


and at the ſame time in Corruption and Factions. 


2. I defire you to. go on with the War of Mithri- 


A. Lucullus followed him into Armenia, and. ſent to 

 Tivranes, the King of that Country, to deliver him up. 

This Monarch was grown ſo inſupportably proud by 

/ his late Conqueſts, that he obliged four Kings, whom 
he had taken Priſoners, to run by his Side like ſo Faun 


* 
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Footmen; and when he was ſeated on his Throne, made 
them ſtand before him, in a dejected Poſture, with fold- 


ed Arms. Tigranes refuſed to deliver up Mithridates, 


and would not recognize Lucullus as General, becauſe 
he had not given him the Title of King of Kings. 
Upon this Lucullus immediately croſſed the River Eu- 


fhrates, at the Head of two Legions, and about 3000 


Horſe, which ſurprized Tigranes, who ſoon after ſent 
Mithrobarzanes at the Head of zcoo Cavalry, to inter- 
cept his Paſſage; leaving Manceus to cover the City i- 
.granccerta, which he had lately built, and went himſelf 
to raiſe an Army. Whilſt he was aſſembling one, con- 


fiſting of 250,000 Infantry, and go, ooo Horle, againſt. 
the Romans, Mithrobarzanes was repulſed, Mancæus drove 
from the City, and the Town immediately inveſted. 
Mithridates adviſed Tigranes not to venture a Battle, but 
rather to ſtarve the Enemy; but he contemned his Coun- 
fel, ſaying, © If the Romans are all Embaſſadors, there 
are a Multitude of them; but if Soldiers, a few.” 


However, Lucullus engaging him to great Advantage, a 
dreadful Slaughter was made during the whole Day; 
and Tigranocerta was ſurrendered by means of certain 


diſcontented Greeks in it, 
5 What happened after this? _ 


Another mighty Army was raiſed, and the Com- 
mand of it piven to Mithridates, Both Monarchs en- 
but in vain, to hem in Lucullus ; and all 
Parties being obliged to remove for want of Proviſions, 
Fabius, whom Lacullus had left in Pontus, was afterwards 
defeated by Mithridates, This Monarch marching 
into the Le/er Armenia, Lucullus would willingly have 
followed him thither; and this General might have 
70 an end to the War, had not Acilius Glabrio, this 
ear's Conſul, been appointed to carry it on in his 
Read, When the News of this was come to the Ro- 
man Army, Lucullus was lighted by his Soldiers, 
whereby the two Monarchs began to be more fuc- 
ceſsful than before. Gl/abrio arrived not long after 


deavoured, 


in this Province, and ſent circular Letters, declaring, 


„That the Senate being diſpleaſed with, Lucullus, for 


** prolonging the War, had removed him from the 
Command of the Army; and would mn 
1 5 ee « Poſ- 
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„ 'Poffeſſions of any Perſon who ſhould refuſe Obe. 


** dience to this Order.“ Upon this, Eucullus was 


deſerted by his whole Army, à few Soldiers except. 
ed, who had no Eſtates to loſe; after which Mitri. 


dates recoveted the greateſt Part of his Kingdom, 


and made great Havock in Cappadocia; Glabrio con- 
tinuing idle in Bithynia, and never once coming to 

2. Did not a Quarrel break out between Pompey and 
A. It aroſe from Pompey's aſeribing to himſelf the 
chief Succeſs of the War againſt Spartacus, at which 
Craſſus was juſtly offended ; but then he diſſembled 
his Refentment, becauſe he aſpired to the Conſulate 


at the ſame time with "Pompey, who was all- powerful 


In Nome. Craſſus afterwards intreating Pompey that 
they might act in concert; the latter employed all 


Knight, and ſcarce 34 Vears of Age, yet bis exalted 
Reputation, and the Splender of his Vidtories made 


tthe Roman diſpenſe with the Laws in his Favour. 


But now the two Conſuls, not ſatisfſed with the Ho- 
nours which had been done them, demanded likewite 
that of a Triumph. This ſurprized the People very 

much; and being a very delicate -Aﬀair, both were de. 

fred to diſband their reſpective Armies. Craſſis inſiſted 
that his Collegue ſhould firſt ſet him the Example, at 

Which -Pompey was greatly offended; which oppoſite 
Pretenſions diſcovered but too plainly their Animoſity. 

Pompey could not bear to fee Craſſus, who was ſo much 

his Inferior in military Abilities, enter into Competition 

with him: And Craſſus, who was the richeſt Man in 


tbe Commonwealth, locked upon his Treaſures as ſo 


many Victories, and could not think of ſubmitting to 4 
Man, who was not ſo wealthy as himſelf. - The Senate 
and People now faw-evidently, that the only Deſign of 

each of theſe Romans, in endeavouring to keep their 

Armies on foot, was, to trample on the other; and 
feating another inteſtine War would break out, the Peo- 
FE fell at their Feet, and earneſtly beſought them t0 


ey ahde their Animeſity. At laſt: Craſus (moved Dy 
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the Araſpices) riſing up, went and gave his Hand to 
Pompey, who then embraced him; ſo after both had re- 
ceived the Honours of a Triumph, they diſbanded their 
%% AA ⁵ ⁵⁵⁵ o UESTOS 
2. Was this Reconciliation ſincer e? 5 
A. One would have concluded it was not ſo, ſince f 1 
each of them employed their whole Endeavours to gan 
Partiſans. The grand Article was, to inſinuate them 9 
ſelves into the Affections of the People. Craqus, to win 
them over to his Intereſt, cauſed a thouſand Tables to 
be ſpread, and entertained the whole City. At the ſame 
time he diſtributed among the lower Sort of People, 
Corn ſufficient to ſubſiſt them three Months. Cra ee 
was worth above 7000 Talents, which was an immenſe _ 
Sum; and by ſuch public Liberalities the great Men 441 
in Rome purchaſed the Votes of the Multitude. Pom- 
pey, on the other Side, to improve on this Munificence, 
and to ingratiate himſelf with the Tribunes of the © Ih 
People, cauſed the Laws to paſs, which reſtored to _—_ 
_ thoſe Magiſtrates all the Authority of which 8a had 
deprived them. Thus theſe ambitious Men ſported  ::)\ 
alternately with the Laws; and increafed the Power of 
the Senate one Moment, and the next that of the 
Peqple, according as it ſuited their Intereſt. Words 
could never expreſs the Joy which the Tribunes diſ- 
torered upon ſeeing themſelves reſtored to their Autho- 
rity; and being obliged chiefly ta Pompiy for it, th ex 
ſoon found an opportunity of diſcovering their Grat 
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tude; for War being reſolved againſt the Pirates, they 2108 
gave the Command of it ta that Gene: 1 
ral, Who, at the ſame time, was in- Aun. Rom. 685. 1 if 
vi VVV 1 8 1 

veſted with abfolute Authority. e ONE, l 
E 7 I 1 
A. They ittſt rendezvous'd on the Coaſts of Cilicia, 4 11 £ 
and had but a ſmall Number of Veſlels ; when Mithri. (141 


Astes taking them under his Protection, they put to 1 
Sea with a conſiderable Number of large Ships, and 1 
extended their Depredations as far as the Coaſts f | {$12 
Italy. They were now) grown ſo numerous and power- | {B44 
ful, that there was no paſſing the Seas, nor dwelling 1 
on the Coaſts with any Security ; for they not only WA 
took and plundered Ships, but laid waſte whole Pro- 


vince. 


r 
— 
— 
2 


- 


A. Pompey ſtation'd, with very great Judgment, h 
Lieutenants in the ſeveral Bays, Harbours, and Straits 
of the Mediterranean; furniſhing them with a ſufficient 
Number of Ships, that ſo the Pirates being forced out 

of their lurking Holes by one Part of his Forces, might 

be received by another, and chaced by the next, and 
none be obliged to ſail at too great a Diſtance 3 whillt 
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vinces. They alſo had vanquiſhed ſeveral Roma: 
Prætors, and were grown ſo inſolent, that they made 
DNeſcents even upon 1taly; carried off ſeveral Ladics 
of Quality, and two Armies with their Enſigns. 


| Theſe Outrages exaſperated the Romans to a high 


Degree; upon which Pompey, as was before obler- 
ved, was created Admiral, and inveſted with full 
Power by the Tribunes; a Circumſtance which did 
not pleaſe the Senate, who now began to grow jca- 
lous of Pompey's Credit and Authority. However, the 
People allowed him 500 Ships, 120,0c0 Foot, 5000 
Horſe, 6000 Attic Talents; and the Power of chuſing 
15 Lieutenants out of the Senate. But now ſeveral of 
this Body accuſed Pompey, publickly, of aſpiring to 
ſovereign Power; and one of the Conſuls, who was 
ec exaſperated againſt him, ſaid to his Face, That fince 
he affected to imitate the Pride and H 7 775 of 


e # Romulus, he poſſibly might meet with the ſame Fate 
Several Senators harangued the People, to ditluade 
them from giving ſo extenſive a Power to a ſingle 


Citizen; but all their Remonſtrances were ineffectual; 
and the People were ſo much enraged at the Jealouſy 


and Reſiſtance of the Senate, that they enlarged ſlill 
more the Power of Pompey. In this manner the Com- 
mons, who-were ſo jealous of their Liberty, being ſe- 


duced by the Tribunes, were running headlong into 


SGervitude 3 and Pompey might, if he had pleaſed, have 
uſurped the ſupreme Power in the Commonwealth. 
But thoſe who were well acquainted with his Diſpoſi- 
tion, concluded, that they had nothing to fear from a 
Man who had more Vanity than Ambition; and who 
Was more affected with the Splendor of this exalted Em- 
_  ployment, chan defirous of rendering it perpetual and | 
7) THe COT To ru badlys apes Ars 


2. What was the Succeſs of this War? 


t, his 


himſe! f, 
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himſelf, as tho! he had been Monarch of the Ocean, 
failed up and down it; viſiting and direQing all 
things with ſuch Judgment and Diſpatch, that in leis 
than fix Weeks he ſcoured all the Seas about Sardinia, 
| Corſica, Sicily, and Africa. and all the Pirates, who 
eſcaped, fled to Cilicia as their common Rendezvous. 
Pempey was ſoon after them with threeſcore Gallies; 


and tho? they had prepared for Battle, yet, at the ſight 
of his Fleet, they ſubmitted to him; and his Name 
was become ſo formidable to them, that in about ſix 


Weeks more he ſubjected Cilicia to the Power of the R- 


mans. As there remained ſtill upwards of 20,000 Pirates, 


he was not willing to maſlacre them; and, at the ſame 


time, it was not ſafe to let them return to their old + 
Receptacles. He therefore removed them into the in- 
land Countries, where he gave them Lands and Houſes; 


and by furniſhing them with an Opportunity of ſub- 


fiſting without Piracy, he prevented their continuing 
that way of Life, In this manner, after taking near 


400 Ships, and 120 Forts, and flaying 10,000 Men, 


Pompey ended this War in one Campaign; he behaving. 
with greater Clemency towards the Vanquiſhed. than 


Metellus did towards the Cretans, whom he ſubdued, 
and was thence ſurnamed Creticus; beſides which, the 
Honours of a Triumph were allowed him. 
2. What followed after this? | 


* 


A. The People of Rome had no ſooner heard of the 
Defeat of the Pirates, but Manilius, a Tribune of the 
People, and .Pompey's Creature, in order to perpetuate 


his Authority, propoſed a Law. That all the Armies 


of the Romans, together with the Command of all 


Alia, and the Conduct of the War againlt Mithridates 
*« and Tigranes, ſhould be committed to Pompey alone ;” / 
notwithſtanding Lucullus, a great General, was at that 


time inveſted with the latter Command, and had ac- 


quired no little Glory in this War. Pompey was . 
wiſe continued in his Poſt of Admiral. This was 
ſurrendering up to him the Forces both by Sea and 


Land, and he now wanted nothing but the Title of 


King. The People were very zealous to have this 

Law paſſed ; but the Senate, who were not ſo blind. 
looked upon it as the eſtabliſhing of Tyranny, Never- 
3 | : 0 1 


theleſs, 


being beſieged bo 
feated Mithridates ſeveral times, and vanquiſhed Tigra- 
nes, the moſt powerful Monarch of 4a. However, 


n 
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theleſs, when the Aſſembly was met, and Manilius pro- 
| poſed. the recalling of Lucullus, and appointing Pompey 
in his room, ſcarce a Man opened his Mouth; moſt of 
the Senators being intimidated by. Pompey's Power. Even 
Cicero himſelf, who was known to be a worthy Citizen, 
but fearful and wavering, declared for the prevailing 
Party; and ſaid, in an Oration, That it not only 


would be for the Intereſt of the Commonwealth, to 


have a General inveſted with ſo large a Power; but 
that it was abſolutely neceſſary to make choice of 


«© Pompey, preferable to any other Man in the Univerſe, 


he being eminently conſpicuous for the four great 


« Accompliſhments required in a Commander, viz. 


Judgment, Bravery, Authority, and Succeſs ; all 
Which he had gloriouſly difplayed in the many won- 


__ «+ derful Exploits already performed by him in ſo 


© many different Countries,” It is related that C. 74 
ius Cæſar, lately Qnzftor, alſo favoured this Speech, 
and chiefly in this View, that the People might after- 
wards: be the more inclined to truſt him with the like 


extraordinary Authority. None of the Senators op- 
poſed it, but Hortenſius and Catulus. The latter bravely 


reproached the People with their unjuſt Treatment of 
Tucullus; and, at the ſame time, repreſented to them 


the glorious Actions he had performed during the Courſe 


of the War. He obſerved, that this General, by a ſig- 


nal Victory, had 1 the City of Cixicus from 
by Sea and Land; that he had de- 


: 3 that the People were not pleaſed with his 


ice with an Air of Indignation, . Let us leave, ſays 


* 


he, (Fathers) a City which is now going to be ſub- 


jet to Tyrants; and let us fly to ſome Deſert, where 
« we may preſerve the Liberty, which we have recei- 


<« ved from our Forefathers.“ But theſe generous Words 


did not make the leaſt Impreſſion upon the Minds of 


255 the People. The Decree was confirmed by all the 


Tribes; and the People gave ſpontaneouſly to Pompcy 


as unlimited an Authority, as $y/la had uſurped Sword- 1 


in- hand, and during his Dictatorſhip. 2. 


U 


2 hy e he turned himſelf to the Senate, and raiſing his 
0 
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9, What did Pompey upon his being appointed Ge- 
neraliſimo ? 75 15 


A. Having made the neceſſary. Preparations, he ſet. 


out immediately for Aa. He firſt ſent to Mithridates, 
offering him Peace upon reaſonable Conditions, which 
that King nevertheleſs refuſed, he expecting Suecours 
from. Phraates, King of Parthia ; but having Advice af- 
terwards that he had concluded a League with the Ro- 


mans, he ſent to ſue for Peace. Pompey ordered him to 
diſband his Forces, and ſurrender up all the Deſerters, 
which occaſioned ſuch a Tumult in Mithridates's Army, 
that he immediately receded and evaded the Articles, 
by ſwearing, That he would be eternally at variance 
« with. the Romans, becauſe of their inſatiable Avarice.“ 
Pompey marched afterwards into Ga/atia, where he had 
an Interview with Lucullus. They at firſt treated each 


other with great Politeneſs and Civility ; but at laſt 
Lucullus was not able to ſtifle. his Reſentment, He told 


Pompey, © That he never ſought to. go. againſt any 
« Enemies but thoſe who were already enfeebled; 
and that, like to ſuch cowardly Birds as. ſeize only 
on dead. Carcaſes, it was his Cuſtom to intrude him- 
ſelf at the Concluſicn of a War, and to reap. the, 
„Benefit of the Victories Which other. Generals had 
„gained.“ Pompey, exaſperated at theſe Reproaches, 
told Lucullus, .I hat he had not ſo much conquered, 


as laid waſte Aſa, the Riches of which he had ap- 


b propriated. to himſelf. That he had made War only. 

* for the. ſake of Plunder, and like a Robber; that 
he indeed had gained ſome Victorles, but had never 

*, compleated his, purpoſely that he might be conti- 

* nued in his Command, and have an opportunity of; 


« carrying on his Rapine, which was even odious to 


his Soldiers.” Theſe mutual Reproaches were not 
without Foundation; and the two Generals, at their 


leaving one another, were fired with the ſtrongeſt Ani- 


moſity. Lucullus continued to give out Orders in bis 
_ own Name; but Pompey forbidding them by his Edicts, 
annulled all his Acts, and at laſt drew away moſt Part 
of his Army. Lucullus returned to Rome, where, in 
lite of the Cabals and ill Offices of Poren. he was. 
VVV e honoured 
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1 2. What was Mithridates doing? gs 
A. He had aſſembled a very conſiderable Army; 


honoured with a Triumph; he bringing with him, a. 
mong other noble Spoils, a great Number of valuable 
Books, of which he compoſed a Library. His Triumph 
Was very ſplendid ; there being exhibited, among other 

Things, a Statue of Mitbhridates of ſolid Gold, fix Feet 
high; and his Shield enriched with a great Number of 


precious Stones. After his Triumph, he reſolved to 
_ paſs the Remainder of his Days in Luxury and Efemi- 


nacy. He laid out prodigious Sums in Building, Fur- 
niture, and Entertainments, whence Pompey uſed to call 
him the Roman Aeræts. Lucullus greatly increaſed the 


Luxury of the Roman. He loft his Senſes ſome time 


before his Death, and was therefore put under the 
Guardianſhip of his Brother. It is related that Ca/iſtbe- 
ne, his Freed:man, had given him a Doſe of Poiſon, 

and that this made him ran diſtracted. 


aud Feng marching into the Leſer Armenia, ſubject 
to that King, was followed thither. There Pompey ſur- 


rounded Mithridates with a very large Intrenchment ; 


and having Advice that Marcus had joined the Roman 
General, he fled, after killing all about him who were 


fick, or of no Service. However, Pompey followed ſo 
Cloſe at his Heels, that he forced him to come to an 


Engagement. by Moon-light, before he could paſs the 
Euphrates, Mithridates loſt ſeveral thouſand Men, and 
at laſt broke his Way through at the Head of a Party of 
Horſemen, many of whom afterwards deſerted him. 
After this, wandering thro' the Woods, he himſelf lead- 
ing his Horſe, he caſually met with a Body of merce- 


_ nary Forces, who conducted him to a Fortreſs, where he 
had depoſited conſiderable Treaſures. He diſpatched 


from thence a Meſſenger to Tigrares, who now refuſed 
td receive him, upon pretence that he had been the Oc- 
cCaſion of his Son's rebelling againſt him. Mithridates 
Funding himſelf thus abandoned, fled to Colchis, whither 
* Pompey followed him. He then fled to Scy2hia, where 
he forced the Princes of that Country to join with him, 
hae giving his Daughters in Marriage to ſome of them. 
_ He was ill revolving mighty Deſigns, even of Piercing | 
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thro? Thrace, Macedon, Pannonia, and to the Alps, and 


from thence into Jtaly. Pompey, after a ſhort Stay in 
Colchis, marched towards Armenia, _ againſt Tigranes, 


who was now reſolved not to come to a Battle, becauſe 


of the Rebellion of his three Sons whom the Daughter 
of Mithridates had brought him. The laſt of theſe 
three Sons was alſo called Tigranes. 'The two eldeſt 


being dead, the third rebelled againſt his Father, and 


raiſed, great Commotions in his Dominions, but was 


overthrown and obliged to fly. He withdrew to 


| Phraates King of the Parthians, who adviſed him to 
have recourſe to Pzolemy for Protection, which he ac- 
cordingly did. The Father having notice of this, went 


at the ſame time and threw himſelf at the Roman Ge- 


neral's Feet, gave him his Diadem, ſued for Peace ; 
and conjur'd him to let Juſtice be done on his Son for 


his baſe Ingratitude. Pompey returned the Monarch 
his Crown, and granted him Peace upon the follow- 
ing Conditions; „That he ſhould pardon his Son ; 


« that Syria, Phenicia, and Cilicia ſhould remain as 


&« Provinces of the Roman Empire; that he ſhould pay 


“ 6000 Talents of Silver to the Romans; that Prince 


4 Tigranes, his Son, ſhould poſſeſs the Provinces: of 


Lay 
* 


Sophene and Gerdiena, the Treatures excepted which 


© be eſteemed the Friend and Ally of the Romans,” 


Tigranes accepted of theſe Conditions wars Joy but his 


Son was diſguſted at his not being allowed to diſpoſe 
of the Treaſures that were in the Provinces allotted 


for him. He therefore ſtirred up the Parthians to 


declare War againſt the omans; bur as he was medi- 

tating to join them, Pompey, who watched all his Mo- 
tions, having diſcovered his Deſign, cauſed him to be 
ſeized ſome time after, and ſent him to Rome; where, 


by Order of the Senate, he was thrown into Priſon, and 


there died. Pompey reſtored Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, 


and likewiſe gave him Gordiena and Sophene, with Cabala, 


a City of Czlicia, and other Towns; after which he for- 


ced the Iberians and Albanians to ſue for Peace. 


„ ſhould be found in them; that he would permit him 
to retire before his Son entered them; and laſtly, that 
he ſhould poſſeſs peaceably the reſt of nenia, and 
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ol 2 What other Conqueſts were atchieved by Pon- fin 
" A. Croſſing Mount Taurus, he di- w] 

An. Rom. 689. rected his March againſt Darius the bl 

1 Meade, and Ai be, King of Syria, for 1 
moleſting the Roman Allies, or ſuccouring their Ene- W 
mies. Upon this Phraates, King of Parthia, terrified þ} lo 

at the Fame of his mighty Atchievements, ſent to ſue Pt 


for Peace, which Pompey would not grant. Phraates, fa 
upon this, invading Armenia, Tigranes ſent to Pompey E 
for Succour, who deputed three Commiſſioners, in or- A 
der to reconcile Matters. With regard to Antiochus, to D 
whom Lucullus had granted Syria, he firſt deſigned to . 
implore the Aid of Phraates ; but after conſidering / 
Things more maturely, he reſolved to ſubmit himſelf . 
to Pempey's Generoſity. But the Roman General hav- h 
ing ſeized upon all his Dominions, refuſed to acquieſce ; 
with his Demands. And the better to excuſe himſelf, 
he obſerved, . That ſince the ſubduing of Tigrane: | 
had put the Romans to ſo much Expence and Trou- e 
6 ble, it would not be reaſonable to i another have x 
«the Recompence.” Pompey therefore allowed him 
but that Part of Syria called Comagena; and not long 4 
after, extending his. Conqueſts over the Arabians and 
Ituræans, (People who inhabited a ſmall Country of 
Paleſtine, at the Foot of Mount Libanus) he made all E 
Syria a Roman Province. During this Interval, 1/7:1hri- | 
dates ſent to Pompey to defire Peace; but being ordered 
to come in Perſon, the Monarch refuſed, and proceed- 
ed in his military Preparations. After this, many of 
| his Garriſons revolted from him; and ſeveral of his 
Friends, with one of his Sons, were put to Death on 
that Account. Still the King of Pontus intended to 
_ croſs into Europe, to advance into Italy, and there make 
the ſame Havock as Hannibal had done. But his Sol- 
diers, terrified at the Enterprize, refuſed to follow; 
they looking upon him as a deſperate Prince, who, ra- 
ther than live in Obſcurity, ſought to die with Glory. 
Theſe mighty defigns he projected, ſerved Pharnaces 
his Son for a Pretence to ſpirit up the Army to Rebel- 
lion, who thereupon ſaluted him King. Mitbridates, 
perceiving this from an upper Room where he WO 7 
7 th a ned, 
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ned, ſent a Meſſenger, defiring that Leave might be 
given him to depart. But his Son only bid him %; 
which exaſperating Mithridates, he, with many terri- 


ble Imprecations, wiſhed, That he might one Day _ 
« hear the like Words from his own Offspring.” And 9 
now reflecting that this Son, whom he had tenderly _ 
loved, and intended for his Succeſſor,” was the very _ C07: 
Perſon who ſought his Deſtruction; he, rather than | Sf 
fall into the Hands of the Romans, reſolved to put an —_— 
End to his Life, which was now grown inſupportable, 29 
Accordingly, after giving Poiſon to his Wives, his N 


Daughters, and Concubines, he ſwallowed a Doſe him 
ſelf. But having accuſtomed himſelf to the taking of 
Antidotes, it had no effect, upon which he beſought 
one of his Officers to diſpateh him. This Officer at 
firſt refuſed; but recollecting that he would thereby 


leaſe Poipey and Pharnaces, he ran him through the __ 
Body; and fome Hiſtorians relate, that Mzrit4ridares  \\'% 


himſelf aided the deadly Stroke. Thus RY 
ended the Mithridatic War, having Ann. Rom. 691. 
Tontinued 25 Years ; after which all! 


the Dominions of this Monarch were added to the 
Kenan eee, T EY e SIE IN 1 
2, Where was Pompey at that time? . 
A. Near Fericho, and marching towards {oven "1h 
againſt Ari/obulus King of Judæa, who had depoſed = |! 
his elder Brother, Hyrcanus, and uſurped his Kingdom, 4 


They were Sons to Alexander King of the Jews, who, 


— > * walks £48 © 8 2 
2 — — — tg 2M AD, LO 3 
2 . : 5 


at his Death, had not ſettled the Succeliion.. Hyrcanus 2 
the elder Brother, claimed the Crown as his Right; ẽ 
whilſt Ariſtobulus, on the other Side, aſſerted that he 1 
_ © was unworthy of enjoying it, ſince he did not poſſeſs Wo 
any of the Qualities requifite in a King. Hyrcanus 574 
complain'd of his Brother to Pompey at Damaſcus, who * 1 


alſo came to that City to vindicate himſelf, where the 


| Reman General gave them the kindeſt Treatment, and Wi 
aſſured them, © That be would come into their Coun= -, 
_ © try, and adjuſt Matters between them, ſo ſoon as he e 


e had ſettled ſome Affairs of Importance.” Accord - 1 
ingly, after concluding the Affair relating to Syria, he pi 
returned to Judæa, there to decide the Difference be- 
een the two Brothers ; Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus =. 
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him, ſeverally, Ambaſſadors with conſiderable Preſents, 
upon which Pompey did all that lay in his Power to re- 
cConcile them, and marched againſt the Nabathean, 
Hewever, he was ſoon obliged to return towards Je- 
ru/alem, becauſe that, "oa 

Ariſiobulus had again taken up Arms againſt his Bro- 
ther; and fortified himſelf in the Caſtle of Alexandrium, 
the ſtrongeſt in all Juden. Pompey ordered this Prince 


to come to him, which he did; and the Roman Gene- 


ral bid him write Letters to all the Governors of the 


Strong-holds in Judæa, to exhort them to ſubmit to 
the Romans. Ariftobulus wrote accordingly, but none. 
of the Governors would comply with the Orders; 


upon which Pompey ſuſpecting that ſome clandeſtine 
Meaſures, were concerting, marched directly towards 


9 eruſalem. Gabinius, his Lieutenant, had already taken 
the City; the Temple only, which was very ttrongly 


_ fituated, being ſtill vigorouſly defended by 4ri/tobulus's 


Adherents, who had retired thither. Pompey inveſted it 
the Day after his Arrival; and after three Months 


Siege, won it on a Sabbath-Day, and that with the greater 


- Eale, becaufe the Jeaus did not uſe to take up Arms in 
their own Defence on this Day. Pompey went into the 


Temple at the time that the Sacrifices were performing, 


and cut to Pieces 12,000 Jews. He, with many Fol- 


lowers, entered the Holy of Holies, where he viewed 


| thoſe Things which none but the Prieſts were allowed 
to behold ; However, he had fo much Veneration for 2 


© the Place, that he forbore touching any thing. He af- 


terwards made al Judæa tributary to Rome; re- 


ſtored Hyrcanus to his Prieſthood and Government, 
and afterwards carried Ariſtobulus with him to Rome. 
. Judæa was reduced under the Conſul- 


-- Rem. 991. ſhip of Cicero, the ſame Year that 


Auguſtus Cæſar was born. 


1 9. What happened in Rome during theſe mighty : 


Exploits? V . 
A. One of the moſt dangerous Conſpiracies broke 
cut, that had ever been known in this City, being 


chiefly contrived” and carried on by Lucius Sergius Ca- 


tilina. He was deſcended from a very illuftrious Pa- 


trician Family of great Antiquity. Brought up __ 
, "Ea * he. 


aaa 


jately after his Departure, 


ay 
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the Tumult and Diſorders of a Civil War, he had been 
the Inſtrument of the Cruelties' of lla, to whom he 
had devoted himſelf. The Protection of this Dictator, 
and "the Birth and high Extraction of Catiline, had 

_ raiſed him to the principal Employments, all which 
| he had diſgraced by his horrid Crimes. He had been 
accuſed of debauching a Veſtal Virgin; and ſuſpected 
of murdering his Son, for the Love of another Wo- 
man, He had no Morals or Probity, nor difcovered 
the leaſt Veneration for the Gods. For ever diſguſted 
with the Preſent, and uneaſy with regard to Futurity ; 
he was bold; raſh, and capable of any Attempt, bur 
at the ſame time had little Ability; he diſplaying too 
much his ambitious Views, and being unable to aſ- 
ſume that deep Diſguiſe, which was ſo neceſſary to cover 
his pernicious Deſigns. Having contracted vaſt Debts, * 
be grew deſperate, and aimed at nothing leſs than the 
| ſupreme Authority; and, in order to attain it, he 
began by aſſociating with all ſuch young Men in Rome, 
as had ruined themſelves by Wine, Women, or Ga- 


2 25 Who were the chief Conſpirators, and what was 
A. Their Names were Lentulus Sura, P. Autronius, 
—— 75 Longinus, Caius Cethegus, the two Sons of Scrvius 

| ” a, Lucius Vargunteius, Quintus Annius, Portius Lecca, 
Lucius Curius, L. Beſtia, Q. Curius, M Fulvius Nobilior, 

L. Statilius, P. Gabinius Capito. and C. Cornelius. Many 


. 


3 that Craſſus, and even Ca. ſar, had ſome Know- 
edge of this Conſpiracy, which had been originally 
ſet on foot by P. Autronius and P. Sylla, who having 
been elected to the Conſulate, and afterwards con- 
victed of attaining to that Office by Bribery, were 

| therefore excluded from it; which exaſperated them 
to ſuch a Degree, that they conſpired the Ruin of 

_ their Country, and engaged Catiline and Piſo, a young 

Debauchee of an illuſtrious Family, into their Plot, 
which was to murder the Conſuls, and put to Death 
the greateſt Part of the Senators. This horrid Con- 
ſpiracy was to have broken out on the firſt of January, 
don which Day the Conſuls uſed to enter upon their 
Office. But the N not being favourable, 


* 


* 
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they ſuſpended the Execution of it till the Fifth of 
February. That Day was to give Birth to the moſt hor- 
rid Attempt. that had happened in the Commonwealth 
ever ſince the Foundation of Rome: A Band of wicked 
Mretches were, at the Signal given by Catiline, to rum 
upon the Conſuls and Senators, and murder them. But 
Catiline, impatient to ſhed the Blood of his Fellow-Ci- 
_ tizens, having given the Signal ſooner than he ought to 
have done, and pefore the Conſpirators were got to the 
ſeveral Poſts aſſigned them, not a Man moved; and this 
bloody Enterprize was again put off. Catiline, by his 
Boldneſs, made himſelf the Head of it; and joined to 
his Party a great Number of Senators and Knights, who 
all, from different Motives, engaged in this black 


2. What was the Genius and Character of Lentulys 
. / 
A. The former led a moſt diſſolute Liſe; was natu- 


5 rally bold, and gloried in his Vices. His Debauche- 


N wy ; the Impunity with Regard to Crimes, and even 


mbition, had prompted him to engage in this Con- 
ſpiracy, to which he had been moved by certain Pre- 
dlictions aſcribed to the Sbilt, which (as it was ſaid) 
promiſed the Sovereignty of Rome to three of the 
Cornelii, into which Family he had been adopted; 
Cinna and Sylla, who were both of this illuſtrious ouſe, 
altho' in. oppoſite Parties, having enjoyed ſucceſſively 
the ſupreme Authority; and Lexiulus was pleaſed to 
hear his Flatterers apply the Szby/line Oracles to him; 
and to be looked upon as the Third of the ſame Name 
who was to reign in Rome. As to ls he was 
bold, enterprizing, and had made himſelf formidable 
by the Aſcendant he had gained over the Minds of 
the Populace. He had before been Tribune of the 
People, whom he governed at Fleaſure ; but he him- 
ſelf was governed by a Courtezan called Præcia, who, 
during his Tribuneſhip, directed arbitrarily the whole 
Adminiſtaation. Beſides the Senators already men- 
_ tioned, a great Number of Knights had engaged in 
the Plot. Catiline alſo drew into it many Veteran Sol- 
diers and old Officers that had fought under Sy//a ; 
and who, after ſquandering away the Sums they had 


Je ; 
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gained by their Swords, on looſe Women and in Gam- 
ing, wiſhed for a new Civil War, as the only Way left 
them to retrieve their ruined Fortunes. e 
9. Were not many Women drawn into this Conſpi- 
racy y? 7 e VVV 
7 Several, of the greateſt Families in Rome, who 
were as remarkable for their Licentiouſneſs as their 
| Beauty, engaged in it out of Complaiſance to their 
Lovers. The famous Sempronia was one. This Wo- 
% man, /ays an excellent Writer, was as bold as the moſt 
% audacious Men, as ſhe had ſhewn on feveral Occa- 
, ſions. Sempronia was beautiful; of exalted Birth, 
and was advantageouſly married, and had ſeveral 
« handſome Children. She was a perfect Miſtreſs of 
both the Greet and Latin Tongues ; ſhe could ſing 
e and dance to better Advantage than becomes a vir- 
„ tuons Women; and was not wanting in any of 


_ «© thoſe Charms which are capable of lighting up a 
« Paſſion. The only Uſe ſhe made of them, was, 19 
to paſs away all her Days in riotous Exceſſes. A 755 1 1 


'M ou or bad Reputation were equally indifferent to 
„ her; ſhe addreſſed the Men more than they did + 
« her; and it was difficult to ſay which ſhe negleted —& | 

„ moſt, her Fortune or her Honour. Several perfidi« f 
„ ous Actions committed by this Women had made 
. her infamous: She did not fcruple to deny either a 
* 'Truſt or a Debt; and was accuſed of having been an 
e Aeccomplice in more than one Murder; fo apt is 
Vice, joined to Poverty, to plunge the Mind into 


% 
5 


— — 


—— 7 
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Crimes of the blackeſt Die. It yet muſt be confeſ- I 
„ ſed, that her Genius was of an agreeable Caſt. She ml 


was very happy in her Repartees; had a pretty 
Talent for Poetry, and a moſt engaging Flow of 
* Words. And, aſſuming in her Diſcourſe, either 
© Modeſty, 'Tenderneſs, or Gaity, ſhe poſſeſſed all the 
Vivacity, all the Graces, that are capable of plea- 
* ſing in Converſation.” Several Women, as nobly 
deſcended and as diſſolute as Sempronia, but older and 
leſs amiable, entered into this Plot, in the Hopes of 
thereby getting an Opportunity to diſcharge the large 
Debts they had contracted in an advanced Age, to 
ſupport their profuſe, * In a — 
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all the young People in Rome who had been brought 


up in a luxurious Way of Life, and were enervated by 


Pleaſures; ſuch as had ruined themſelves and were no 
longer able to ſupport their riotous Courſe of Life; 


the Ambitious, who aſpired to the higheſt Poſts of the 


Conſul. The juncture could not po 


State; and others, who were unable, of themſelves, 
to wreak their Vengeance on their too powerful Ene- 
mies; all theſe, fired by different Paſſions, devoted 
- themſelves to Catiline, who made them the moſt ſplen- 
did Promiſes, and, at the ſame time, exhorted them to 
_ employ their utmoſt Endeavours to get him elected 
ſibly have been 
more favourable to the Conſpirators; Pompey being at 
that time engaged in War in the Eaſt, and Italy un- 
provided with an Army, wy PE”. 
2. What did Catiline, when he had aſſembled the 
-Conipirators #6. his Houſe oo nn one = 
A. It was reported, (but whether for a Certainty is 
not known) in the City, that, in order to unite them 
the more ftrongly together, he had cauſed them all to 


| drink out of a Copfilled with human Blood and Wine ? 


and that, after obliging them to take an Oath, he re- 
vealed his Deſign to them; making, at the ſame time, 

the following . « Was I not ſenfible that you 
are fired with the moſt intrepid Bravery, and fincere- 
ly attached to my Intereſt, I would not obſerve to 
you, that we have the moſt favourable Opportunity 


„ that could have preſented itſelf to make ourſelves 


% happy. But having tried your Courage on ſo many 
« important Occaſions, and knowing that you are 
« adorned with too noble a Soul to deſert me, | have 
« dared to project a great and glorious Enterprize. 1 
1 was the more ſtrongly prompted to it, from the Si- 
« militude I obſerved there was in our Sentiments; a 
« Circumſtance that beſt contributes to make Friend- 


_ 4 ſhips laſting, You all know my Deſign. The De- _ 


_ « fire of accompliſhing it increaſes daily in me, when 1 
, conſider the wretched Condition to which we ſhall 
be reduced, in caſe we do not ſet ourſelves at Liberty. 


„ Some particular Men are become the Tyrants over 


« the Republic; and to them only, Kings, Princes, and 
„% Nations. pay. Tribute. All the reſt of the Os of 
FEE ES LE eee e 
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Virtue they may poſſeſs, live for ever blended and 
confounded in the Crowd, without the leaſt Autho- 


rity or Employments. We are their Slaves, whereas, 
were the Republic itſelf not enflaved, they would be 
forced either to reſpect or fear us. Authority, Power, 
Employments, Riches, are _ engroſſed by them 
or their Creatures. All that fa 


| Us to our ſhare is, 
a Deprivation of Dignities, the Ignominy of Con- 


demnations, and the Miſeries of Want. How long 


(my brave Companions) ſhall we ſubmit to theſe 


Indignities? Were it not better to die, by making ” 


one noble Effort, than to meet with an ignominious 
Death, after having ſerved as a Sport to theſe 


Barbarians ? Tis entirely in our Power (juſt Deities) 
* to free ourſelves from theſe numberleſs Evils; it is en- 
tirely in our Power to triumph. We are endued 


with Courage and Abilities, and our Enemies have 


neither. Their Bodies ſtoop with the Weight of 
Years, and their Minds are enervated by Riches. 
We need only but attempt. Things will after wards 
go on of themſelves, and we ſhall complete them 
without the leaſt Difficulty. Is there a Man in the 


World (if he be really a Man) can bear to let them 
poſſeſs more Treaſures than would enable them to- 
cover the Sea with their Edifices, and to change the 
Mountains into Palaces, at a time that we ſtand in 
need of the Neceſſaries of Life? Theſe ſhall build. 
two Houſes at one and the ſame time; whilſt un- 
happy we have not a Hole to ſhelter ourſelves in. 


They purchaſe the moſt coſtly Productions of the 


283 Painters and Sculptors. After having raiſed: 


difices, they are pulled down; only to be built up 
again. In: | 
every Method that can poſſibly be thought on; 
whilſt we have Poverty within Doors, and Creditors: 
without. The preſent Time exhibits the moſt gloo-- 
my Proſpect, and Futurity threatens us with: ſtill: 


In a word, they ſquander and riot away by 


greater Evils ; and we have nothing left but Life, 
oppreſſed with a Variety of Calamities. Awake 


therefore; open your Eyes; here is the Liberty you: | 


have ſo long panted ; after; here Riches, Dignities 


Ls | « and: 


223 
what Rank or Degree ſoever, whatever Merit or 


mow 
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6 Md and Glory ſtretch forth their Ams to you. Fortune 

;, relerves all theſe Things to reward the Victorious, | 

I Will ſerve you, either as a General or a Soldier, 

*s . . . 4 1 

5; I will not be wanting in Advice, nor be backward. 

4 in executing but hope to take a final Reſolution 

„ with you, when I ſhall be inveſted with the Conſular 
.* Dignity, if I am not deceived in the good Opinion 


 £* Lentertain of you, and if you do not prefer Servitude 


e to Empire.” Cabiline, after ending his Speech, made 
the Conſpirators the moſt laviſh Promiſes, He inveigh- 
ed bitterly againſt all the virtuous Men in Rome, and 
beſtowed the higheſt Applauſes on all his Companions ; 
and laſtly, exhorting — to proceed with the utmoſt 
Vigour in their Deſign, he diſmiſſed the Aſſembly, 
2. Was not this Plot diſcovered to Cicero? 
A. Yes, by Fuluia, a Lady of an illuſtrious Family, 
which ſhe, at the ſame time, diſhonoured by her crimi- 
nal Amours with Quintius Curius, one of the Chiefs of 
the Conſpiracy, This Roman had ſquandered away his 
whole Eſtate upon her; after which ſhe deſpiſed him. 
Curius firſt reproached her; then made the moſt ſervile 
_ Submiſſions ; and, at laſt, finding that he could obtain 
no future Favours without Money; he, to ſoothe Ful- 


via with dazzling Hopes, revealed to her the Particu- 


lars of the Conſpiracy. She immediately whiſpered 

What ſhe had heard, (but without mentioning Curius) 

to ſome worthy Perſons of Diſtinction, by whoſe Means 
it was ſoon ſpread over Rome. Cicero ſent for Fulvia, 


bribed her; and was told the whole Secret. The R- 
mant were to proceed ſoon to a new Election of Conſuls, 


and both Cicero and Catiline aſpired to that Office. The 
latter, to. prejudice Cicero, was for ever exclaiming a- 


gainſt the Meanneſs of his Extraction, whilſt Cicero did 


every thing that lay in his Power to make Catiline 
_ odious ; and his Endeavours were ſo ſucceſsful, that 
the latter was rejected with Indignation, and Cicero 
elected into that high Office, at which many of Cati- 
lixe's Adherents were excecdingly terrified. Caius An- 
tonius, a Perſon of the moſt exalted Birth, of an indo- 
lent Temper, and fond of Pleaſure, was appointed his 
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2 What did Catilize upon his being thus diſap- 


pointed? een e | 

A. He got new Partizans, and borrowed Money on 
all Hands. By his Order, great Quantities of Arms 
and Proviſions were got up in difterent Places. He 
ſent C. Manlius into Tuſcany, Septimius into Marca Anco- 
ritana, and C. Julius into Apulia, to levy Troops ſecret- 
by ; and to win over, if poſſible, the Officers and Sol- 


ers who were ſettled in thoſe Provinces, and had ſer- 
ved with him under Sylla: In a Word Catiline, employed 


his utmoſt Efforts to get the Sovereignty into his own 
Hands, and to make himſelf the Tyrant over his Coun- 
2. WhatAttempts were made about this time by Pab- 
lius Servilius Rullus, one of the Tribunes of the People f 


A. He meditated the ſame Deſign as Catiline; but con- 


ducted it much more artfully, pretending that it was 


calculated in no other View but to ſerve the inferior 


fort of People. At his Acceſſion to the Tribuneſhip, 


he endeavoured to get into his own Hands the Diſpoſal 
of ſuch Demeſnes, or Lands and Territories in different 
conquered Countries, as belonged to the State. He pre- 


vailed with the greateſt Part of his Collegues, and ſeve- 


ral of the principal Senators, to join with him in his. 


Project; aſſuring them, that the Succeſs of it would 
reward them with immenſe Riches, and an abfolute 


Authority. Rutlus then drew up the Plan of a new 
Law, the chief Import of which was, that, to eaſe the 


inferior ſort, Decemviri ſhould be immediately created; 


and at the ſame time impowered to {ell all ſuch parti - 
cular Demeſnes as had been incorporated - into the De- 
meſnes of the Republic, ever ſince the Conſulſhip of 


L. Sylla and QA. Pompeius; and that with the Money 
ariſing from ſuch Sales, difterent Lands, ſituated in La- 
1, ſhowld be purchaſed, and afterwards divided among 


the lower Sort of People. To ingratiate himſelf ſtill 
more with the Commons, he added, that the ſame Law 


ſhould impower the 'Tribunes to plant new Colonies, 


in uch Cities of Tah as they ſhould think proper. It. 


_ was farther enacted, that the Perſon who propoſed it. 


mould prefide in the Aſſembly that would be held 


| for the Election of Decemviri 3 by which Article Rullus 


reſerved | 
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© reſerved to himſelf the chief Authority in this Affair. 
Several other very great Advantages were propoſed in 
favour of the Decemviri; and not withſtanding that this 
Conduct might naturally raiſe a Suſpicion of him, yet 
a great Number of Senators, and the whole Body of 
the People, declared in favour of this Law: The former, 
fired by Ambition, flattering themſelves with the Hopes 
of getting into the Decemwirate; and the common Peo- 
ple perſuading themſelves that Part of the Lands which 
- ſhould be purchaſed in Italy, would be given them. By 
| theſe Arts, Rullus ſoon ſaw himſelf at the Head of a nu- 
merous Party; and Antonius the Conſul, Cicero's Collegue, 
did not diſapprove of theſe Innovations, he alſo hoping 
to be one of the Decemviri: But Cicero won Antonius 
from Rullus, by reſigning to him the Government of 
_ Macedon, and the Command of the Army which was 


o fallen to him (Cicero) by Lot. Having thus ſecured AY 


Collegue, Rullus was the only Object of his Care; and 
he employed, but to no purpoſe, ſome of their common 
Friends to ſound this Tribune, and diſcover the Purport 


ol his Law. However, Cicero having at laſt obtained a 


Copy of it, he aſſembled the Senate; and after hinting 
at the ſiniſter Views of Rullus; repreſenting how much 
the Authority of the Senate would be leſſened by this 
Creation of the Decemviri; and obſerving, that the ſel- 
ling of the Lands which belonged to the Demeſncs, 
would inevitably deſtroy the chief Forces of the Re- 
public; he proved ſo evidently, that the fole View of 
Rullus, his Collegue, and Adherents, was, to enrich 

themſelves at the public Expence, and to reſtore the 
Tyranny of the Ancient Decemwviri, that the Law was re- 
+ jected almoſt unanimouſly by the Senate. Upon this 
+ Rullus and his Partizans reſolved to addreſs the People, 
who alone had a right to determine on this Occaſion, 
and who confidered Rullus as another Gracchus ; as their 
Patron and Benefactor. But Cicero not abating in his 
_ Zeal, went at the Head of the whole Senate, and preeed - 
ed by his Lictors, to the Forum, on the Day appointed 
for the Aſſembly. Then mounting the Reftra, he en- 


dieavoured to ſhew, with all the Eloquence he was Ma- 


ſtſter, of, to the People themſelves,, how prejudicial this 
Jew Law would be to their true Intereſt and the public 
. | +” of 
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Liberty. And after aſſuring the Commons, that there 


was nothing he ſhould have ſo much at Heart, 1 0 


his whole Conſulſhip, as their Happineſs, he conclude 
his Speech as follows; Thoſe Perſons who ſhall be 
„ choſen Decemwiri will be (under Rullus) our Lords, 


« and the abſolute Maſters of our Poſſeſſions. What 


Man ever heard of a more unjuſt and more audacious 


« Law ? Whois the Author of it? Rul/zs, Who is it 


* pretends to deprive the greatelt Part o "the People of 


their Right of Voting? Rullus. Who is it will no- 


„ minate the Decemwir:, merely to promote his own 
% Views? Rullus, Who is it will be at the Head of 


. theſe Decemwiri ? Need this be made a Queſtion ? RA 


„ lus. To conclude, who is it will uſurp all the Poſ- 


ſeſſions belonging to the State? The ſingle Rullus, 


Thus, O People, are you treated ; you who are the 


4 anda Society of Slaves.” Cicero ſpo 
a manner, that he convinced the People they could not 
receive the propoſed Law, without, at the ſame time, 


giving up their Liberties, and ruining the Common- 
wealth. Wherefore the Projects of Rullus and his Col- 
legues were univerlally rejected: But Cicero could not 


{o eaſily defeat thoſe of Catiline. 3 
2. What were the Conſpirators doing at this time? 
A. Fulvia, whom we have already mentioned, re- 
vealed to Cicero all ſuch Particulars as Carius, her Gal- 
luant, told her concerning the Plot. But the bare De- 


. poſition of a Woman, whoſe Reputation was quite loſt, 
Was not Foundation ſufficient for him to ꝓroceed in a 


legal way againſt a Perſon of ſuch exalted Birth as 


Catiline, and to whom the greateſt Men in the Senate 
and Rome were either related or attached. The Conſul 
3 that it would be neceſſary for him to procure 


better Proofs; and for this Reaſon he hired Spies to ob- 


ſerve What was doing in all Places. He even won over 
ſome of the Conſpirators; and by that means diſcovered 
all the Particulars of Catzline's Deſign, which was, to 


: feet fire to different Parts of the City; to ſtab the chief 
Senators in their Houſes; and, at the ſame time, to 
bring forward the Troops commanded by Manlius, in 


order 


Sovereigns over Nations: But ſuch Treatment would 
* ſcarce be ſubmitted to under the 185959 of a Tyrant, 
ze in ſo forcible 
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order for them to ſeize upon Rome and the Govern. 
ment. But now News was brought that Pompey, after 
having ſubdued the greateſt Part of the Eaſt, was re- 


turning to Ttaly at the Head of a victorious Army; 
which fo terrified Caliline, that he reſolved to execute 
his horrid Deſign immediately; and for this Purpoſe 
he, in the dead of Night, afſembled all the Confpirators 


in a ſolitary Place, where he earneſtly conujred them 
to fall immediately to work. The whole Aſſembly 


approved his Propoſal, and it accordingly was reſolved 
to begin the Maſſacre with Cicero; then to ſet fire to the 


City, and to murder the whole Senate; after which 
Catiline was to put himſelf at the Head of Manlius's 


Troops, and ſeize upon the Government in the ſame 
manner as Fylla had done, The Night preceding the 


Saturnalia was appointed for this Bloody Execution; 


and all things being agreed upon, the Conſpirators 


rioted away the remaining Hours *till Pay- break, in 
the moſt infamous Pleaſures. e 
2. How did Cicero behave ? 


- 


A. Being again informed by Fulvia of what was pre- - 
paring he gave out proper Orders to his Domeſtics ; 
ſo that Cezhegus, who intended to aſſaſſinate him, com- 
ing the next Day, upon pretence of communicating | 
ſome important Affairs to him, was refaſed Admi:tance. 


Cicero putting on a Coat of Mail under his Robe, went : 


do the Senate, and there revealed the whole Conſpiracy. 
Immediately the Senators (as in Cafes when the 1 
lic is in Danger) inveſted him with abſolute Authority; 
upon which, Cicero ſent ſeveral of the worthieſt Senators 
into the principal Cities of Hay; poſted Guards in dif- 
ferent: Parts of Rome; promiſed a Pardon, and even a 
Reward, to ſuch of the Conſpirators as ſhould make any 
| Diſcoveries, with regard to this execrable Defign ; but 
not one of the Wretches came in. The whole City was 
in the utmoſt Conſternation ; and a general Terror was 
ſpread over every Part of it; none knowing whom to 
_ truſt, or what to be afraid of; every one meaſuring his 
Danger by his Fears. The whole Scheme of this Plot 
Was now diſcovered by a Packet, which a Perſon un- 
known brought to Craſſus, and which he immediately 
Carried to the Senate. Whilſt they were debating on 8 


epub- 


* 
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it, Catiline came, without diſcovering the leaſt Concern ; 


but when he offered to take his Seat as a Senator, none 


of his Brethren would fit on the ſame Bench with him. 
Cicero, who preſided in the en no longer 


able to ſuppreſs his Indignation, addreſs'd him in the 
following Words; How long, O Catiline, wilt thou 
« abuſe our Patience? How long are we to be the Ob- 
« ject of thy Fury? To what Lengths doſt thou intend 


« to carry thy criminal Boldneſs ? Doſt thou not per- 
« ceive, by the Guard that is kept Day and Night in 


« the City, by the Fears of the People, and* by the 


« exaſperated Countenances of the Senators, that all thy 

« deſtructiye Deſigns are diſcovered ? Faithful Eyes 
„ watch over thy every Step: I have notice of thy 
„ moſt ſecret Councils, and even ſee into thy Thoughts. 
PDoſt thou think I am unacquainted with ay ONO 


_« laſt Night? Didſt thou not then beſtow the ſevera 


«« Employments of the State, and divide all Zaly among 
* thy Accomplices ? Some are to march into the Coun- 
ce try under the Command of Mazlius ; and the reſt to 
* ſtay in the City, there to ſet fire to different Parts 

„ of it. In the midſt of the Tumult and Confuſion, 
„Which a general Conflagration muſt occaſion, the 
% Conſul is to be aſſaſſinated in his Houſe, and the 


* greateſt Part of the Senators. The Senate, that ſo 


auguſt and ſacred Aſſembly, is informed of the moſt 
« minute Particulars of the Conſpiracy, and fill: Cati- 
line lives. He is even among that Body; he hears us; 
the looks upon us as his Victims. Whilſt we are ſpeak- 
e ing, he is marking out thoſe whom he defigns a bloody 
Sacrifice; and nevertheleſs we are fo patient, or rather 


„ fo weak, as to be more intent upon own Safety, 
than the bringing him to condign Puniſhment,” _ 
2. How did Cariline take theſe Reproaches ? 


A. Being prepared for ſuch a Reception, and aſſum- 


ing an Air of the deepeſt Diſſimulation, he humbly. 
_ conjured the Senators, with a ſupplicating Voice, 
not to credit lightly the diſadvantageous Things 
* which might be ſaid of him. That his Birth, and 


„ his Behaviour from his Infancy, had been ſuch, as 
„ ought to make them entertan the moſt favourable 
“Hopes of him; that being of a Patrician Houſe, and 


0p de- ; 


1 
. - La. 
e 


B 


% deſcended from Men, who had done fuck eminent 


$ Services to the State, and whoſe Example he d l- 
* ways endeavoured to imitate; it was no ways proa- 


.* ple, that he could meditate the Ruin of the Govern 
„ ment; whilſt a Perſon of the meaneſt Hon (et 
_$ himſelf up for the Defender of it.“ He concluded 
with a great many ſcurrilous Reiietions upon Cicero; 


when the Senators riſing up, and calling Ca7//ine Enemy 


and Parricide; the latter cried in a furious Tone of 


Voice ; Since vnares- are every where laid for me; 


„ and thoſe to whom I am odious, exaſperate ne be- 


« yond meaſure, | will not periſh ſingly, but involve 


% my Enemies in my Ruin.” Saying theſe Words, he 


| flew out of the Senate houſe ; when lending for Lentu- 


lus, Cethegus, and the chief Conſpirators, he told them 


What had paſſed. Then exhorting them to murder 
the Conſul, he left Rome the next Night, accompanied 
by 300 Men; and went and joined Manlius. He now 

cauſed Lictors, with Faſces aud Axes, to walk before 


him, as though he had been a Magiſtrate. The Senators 
hearing of this open Inſurrection, ordered Antonius the 
" _Eicere to: take care of the City... 7 
2. What was done by Lentulus and the chief Conſpi- 
rators in Rome? 5 8 


Rome, to implore the Senate to leſſen their heavy Taxes, 
and the Debts they had thereby been obliged to con- 


rat ; but no Regard had been paid to their En- | 


treaties, Upon this, Umbrenus, one of the Conſpirators, 
waiting upon the Ambaſſadors, enquired how they 


thought their os nog would end? © In our 


„ Deaths,” replied they, ** ſince the Senate is deaf to 


« our juſt Remonſtrances.” Umbrenus then inveighed 


againſt the Senate, and took leave of the 4llobroges. He 


afterwards exerted himſelf, ſeemingly, in their Favour, 
and by that means won their Eſteem. But now Un- 
| brenus, and Gabinius another Conſpirator, revealed the 

© whole Plot to the Ambaſſadors ; and aſſured them, that if 


their Nation. would. take up Arms and join . 


Conſuf to march the Legions againſt the Rebels, and 


A. They endeavoured to prevail with the Ambaſſa- 
dors of the Allobroges, to ſtir up the Gauls againſt the 
Commonwealth, Thoſe Ambaſſadors were come to 


TC oe one ad . 1 


— 
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the ſtrongeſt Aſſurances would be given them, that all 
their Debts ſhould be remitted. Umbrenus and his Com- 


panion being gone, the Allobroges examined attentively | 


all they had heard, and the Propoſal Which had been 
made them; after which they went to Fabius Sanga, 


their Patron, and informed him of all that had been 


told them; when Sanga prevailing with them to wait 
upon Cicero, this Conſul made them more ſolemn Pro- 


miſes than the Conſpirators had done; upon which the 
Ambaſladors gave the moſt ſolemn Aſſurances, that they 


would adhere faithfully to Cicero and the State, and en- 


deavoured to diſcover as many Particulars as they could 


oo ͤ TEE ne 
2. How did the Ambaſſadors proceed? 
A. Lentulus, Cethegus, and the chief Conſpirators, be- 
Ing come to the Rendezvous appointed, were met by the 
Aobroges, who, after making a Multitude of Ob- 


jecdtions, at laſt ſhewed a feigned Conſent. The Treaty 
was writover twice, and ſigned by the Ambaſſadors and 
Conſpirators. The former were allowed to have one 


of thoſe Inſtruments, upon Pretence of ſhewing it to 


their Superiors; and it was agreed that they ſhould ſet 
out for their own Country in the Night-time ; and 
_ paſs by Cati/ine's Camp, in order to get the Treaty ra- 
tified by him. At the ſame time Lentulus gave them 
Letters directed for Catiline, containing the Flan of the 


Conſpiracy, and the ſeveral Meaſures which had been 


taken. Cicero being informed by the Allobroges, that 
they were to ſet out the Night following, ſent private - 
ly two Prætors, with Guards: who ſecured one of the 
Bridges over which they were to paſs. The Embaſſa- 


dors being come to it, were ſtopt, and ſurrendered 
without making the leaſt Reſiſtance, as 1 they had 


been come upon by Surprize. As the Conſul had now | 
got a Plan of the Conſpiracy, he aſſembled the Senate 


very early in the Temple of Concord; when he cauſed 


Lentulus, Cethegus, Gabinius, and two more, to be put 


under an Arreſt, and brought into the Aſſembly, where 


the Allobroges were confronted with them. The Letters 
being read publickly, and Lentulus being convicted by 


his own Hand-writing, he was forced to reſign the Præ- 


- torſhipy 
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torſhip ; after which himſelf, with his Accomplices, 
were conveyed to different Priſons. „ 

- 2, What became of them afterwards? "IO 
A. Cicero again aſſembled the Senate, in order to 
debate codcerning the Puniſhment that ought to be 
inflicted on them. Syllanus, appointed Conſul for the 
next Year, being (as was uſual) firſt aſked his Opi- 
nion, declared, that they ought to be put to death, as 
did all who ſpoke after him; till Julius Cæſar riſing 
up, made a long Speech in favour of Clemency, ſaying, 
among other Ihings, Could any Puniſhment - 
found adequate to their Faults, I then ſhould ap- 


prove of your Severity; but if the Greatneſs of their 


Crimes ſurpaſſes the utmoſt Effort of Invention, we 
„ ought to employ ſuch as are provided by the Laws, 
60 gs 7 [ own that all the Tortures that could poſſibly 


4 be inflited are inferior to their Offences ; yet molt 


„Men treaſure up in their Memories what comes laſt ; 
and, in the Sufferings of the guiltieſt Wretches, for- 
„get the Fact, and talk of nothing but the Puniſh- 
e ment, if ſeverer than uſual,” He concluded with 
_ ſaying, „ that as this Affair related to the putting to 
„ death ſeveral of the moſt conſpicuous Citizens of 
„ Rome, he preſumed that they ought not to be over- 

_ & Haſty in pronouncing Sentence; but ſhould keep 


them under a ſtrong Guard in ſome City of /taly, 


& till ſuch Time as Catilint was overcome.“ As Car 
was an excellent Orator, he brought over a ou 
Number of Senators to his Opinion, and even $y//, 


anus _ 


| himſelf. But Porcins Cato, Grandſon to the renowned EL 


Mooraliſt, ſtanding up, ſaid, That as he had never 
« forgiven himſelf the leaſt Error of his own Thoughts, 
&« he therefore could not be eaſily prevailed upon to 
"66 nem the Effects of Ambition, and a turbulent 


aſſion, in others. That, among the old Roman,, 


„% Manlius Torquatus had put his own Son to death _ 


only for engaging the Enemy in s 7 eee © 7 © 
«© Command; and if that brave Youth, /ays he, was 


„ puniſhed with ſo much Severity for his too haſty 


© Courage, ſhall the 88 Romans heſitate what to ; 

«« decree againſt the bloodieſt of Parricides, and the 

 * oreateſt Monſters in Nature ? In ſhort, Cato moved 
Mo TE nd Loreen Mu Sag Þ 
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ſo evidently, that the ſaving of the Lives of a few 
wicked Wretches, would be patting, as it were, a 


Dagger to the Throats of the moſt virtuous and 
© worthy Perſons in Rome, that the whole Aſſembly 
join'd in his opinion. Cicero then made. a Speech, 


in which he, with an artful and ambiguous kind of 
_ Compaſſion, inclined to Cato's Side, he declaring, 


„ That his Warmth was not the Effect of Malice or 


„Anger, but aroſe wholly from Tenderneſs: That 


„ they ought to reflect, that it was not T. Gracchus 
„ who demanded the Tribuneſhip a ſecond time, nor 

C. Gracchus who claimed the public Lands — but 

„ Wretches who were for burning the City, and mur- 
13 Fring the People: That as this Evil was already 
, ſprea 

% Way of putting a ſtop to it, would be to do it im- 


over all Itahy and beyond the Alps, the only 


« mediately.“ It therefore was reſolved that they 


ſhould be put to death; and Cicero, upon the bare 
Sentence of the Senate, and without bringing this 
Affair before the Aſſembly of the People, (as was 
uſual) cauſed the Conſpirators to be executed in dif- 

ferent Priſons. It is related that Cicero, after this Exe- 


cution, met with a great Number of their Friends 


In the gat ; and that the Conſul turning towards 


Was, 


and Accomplices, who did not know that they had 


been put to Death. and were reſolved to reſeue them 


them, ſaid They have /iv'd; a ſoft Expreſſion employed 


: Dy the Romans on ſuch occaſions, inftead of the harſher 


ords they are dead: Which Expreflion, as though it 


had been a Clap of Thunder, cruſh'd the Plot at once, 
and diſconcerted all the Deſigns of the Donſpirators. 


Rome was now the Scene of univerſal Joy. Publie 
Thanks were given to Cicero the Conſul, for the in- 


i N N Pains he had taken. At Care's Requeſt, he 
rſt of all others, ſtiled zhe Father of his Country, 
and this with the loudeſt Acclamations of the People, 


who cried, ** that although they were obliged to many 


Generals of that Age, tor Wealth, Spoils and Power; 
yet it was to Cicero alone that they were indebted 


<« for the Security of all thoſe Bleſſings.“ 


2. How did the People behave towards Cz/ar ? i F Re 
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A. Though he made a confiderable Figure in the State 
on account of his Birth, his Eloquence, his own Cre- 
dit, and that of his Friends, he yet was treated in a 
2 different manner from Cicero. It had been long 
ſuſpected that he harboured ſecret Deſigns; and his 
endeavouring to ſave the Lives of the Conſpirators in- 
creaſed the Saf icion, Several Roman Knights, at Cz- 
Jar's leaving the Senate, would have aſſaſſinated him, 
had not Cicero made a Sign to them to let him paſs. 
It was reported at this Time, that Cz/ar had ny 
ftrongly.accuſed by ſome of the Conſpirators; but Cicero, 
knowing the great Credit Cæſar had in Rome, would 
not impeach him with the reſt ; for fear leſt, eſcaping 
by the Intereſt of his Friends, he, at the ſame time, 
ſhould fave all the Criminals. But notwithſtanding this, 
the Public were fully perſuaded, he had been privy to 
all the wicked Deſigns that were hatching 3 and there- 
fore they began to conſider him as a Man who would not 
ſcruple to commit the. blackeſt Actions to make his For- 
- =. What became of ↄ ↄ ( ⁵ AAA ³˙ A A 
A. Several of the Conſpirators who were in his 
Camp, and a = Number of Soldiers, left it ſecret- 
ly, as ſoon as P 
tbegus had been executed. But this could not diſmay 
| Catiline, who reſolved to deſtroy the e eee 
or loſe his Life. He accordingly made new Levies; 
fill'd the Cohorts with them, and ſoon compleated 
the Legions, which were all animated with the ſame 
Fury as himſelf, and ready to turn their Arms againſt 
their Country. Catiline having been diſappointed in 
his Deſign of mane to Rome, reſolved to go for 
Saul, and there ſtir up 
to the Romans. But 2. Metellus Celer having penetra- 
ted into his Views, intercepted him, and encamped 
in his Paſſage; during which Antonius the Conſul at 
the Head of his Army, followed at a little Diſtance. 


Catiline finding himſelf ſurrounded with Enemies, and 


his Retreat cut off, reſolved to hazard a Battle, though 
his Forces were inferior to thoſe of Antonius. The 
Conſul having a ſudden Fit of the Gout, (tho? this was 

| Judged by many to be an Artifice) gave the — ws 


ews was brought that Lentulus and C- 


uch Provinces as were ſubject | 
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of his Army to Petreius, who had ſerved zo Years in 


the Field; and from being a private Soldier, had been 


' raiſed to the Poſt of General. Petreius engaged the 
Enemy with the utmoſt Bravery, and both Sides 
_ fought with the utmoſt Reſolution ; but at laſt the 
Army of the Republic was victorious. All were put 
to the Sword. . Catiline, who was determined not 
to ſurvive the Ruin of e 7 at the Head of 
the Conſpirators, into that Part where | 
the En iran was hotteſt, and loſt An. Rom, 69 4 
his Life, He was afterwards found, at a great diſ- 
tance from his Army, among a Pile of dead Bodies of 
the Enemy. He falk breathed a little; and there were 
ſtrongly imprinted in his Face the Marks of that ſavage 


Fierceneſs with which he had been animated when liv. 


2 When did Pompey return to Rome? 


-_ 


under the Conſulſhip of Decius Junius 


Syllanus and L. Licinius Murena. He had employed five - 


Years in this Expedition, and had gained the greateſt 
Glory by his mighty Atchievements. Upon his Arri- 


val in Taly he had ſent back his Army, to prevent 


1 any Suſpicion of his aſpiring to ſovereign Power; 


and therefore obtained the Honour of a Triumph 
with general Applauſe. It laſted two Days, and 
therein were exhibited the Names of 15 conquered 


_ Kingdoms, 8co Cities, Sc. Among the Captives were 
the Son of Tigranes, King of Armenia, with his Wife 
and Daughter, as likewiſe Zozima, Tigranes's Wife; 


Ariſtobulus King of Judæa; King Mithridates's Siſter, 


hier five Sons, &c. A numberleſs Multitude of Tro- 
phies were ſeen ; and among the reſt, the Statue of 


 Pharnaces, all of maſſy Silver? Chariots of the ſame. 
Metal; Tables of Gold, and thirty three Pearl- Crowns 


of ineſtimable Value. Pompey's Carr was drawn by 
Elephants. He ſhew'd by his Accounts, that he had 


improved the whole Revenue of the Republic to the 
Value of 120,090 Talents; abſtracted from the large 


 Sums he had diſtributed even among the meaneſt of his 
—_ qt DR ES Php 
2. How did Pompey behave at his Return to Rome ? 


A. The Year after this Conſpiracy, An. Rom. 692. | 
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A. Having attained to fo exalted a Pitch of Glory, 


| he thought it did not become him to familiarize him- 
ſelf with his Fellow-Citizens. He was feldom ſeen in 
Public ; and never came out of his Houſe, ' without be- 


Ing attended by his Creatures, the crouded Train of 


which reſembled a great Prince's Court, rather than the 
_ Attendants of a Citizen of a Republic, It was not that 


he abuſed his Power; but as Rome was a free City, the 
Inhabitants of it could not bear to ſee him aſſume the 
Behaviour of a Monarch. But Pompey having been ac 


cuſtomed from his Youth to command Armies, could not 
9 1 with himſelf to live like a private Citizen. His 


fanners indeed, and Conduct, were pure and unſullied ; 


he even was juſtly applauded for his Temperance; not 
a Man thought him avaricious ; and, in the Dignities 
he aſpired to, he did not ſo much feek for Power, as 


the Splendor with which they are ſurrounded, But 
more ſenſible to Vanity than Ambition, he aimed to at- 
tain ſuch Honours as might diſtinguiſh him from all the 
Commanders of his Age. Moderate in all Things 
_ elſe, any Competition with him in Glory was inſupport- 
able. This Jealouſy made him a great Number of Ene- 


mies, of whom Cæſar was afterwards the moſt danger- 
ous and irreconcileable. The one could not ſuffer an 
Equal, the other a Superior; which ambitious Compe- 
tition, between the two greateſt Men in the World, 
Save riſe to new Revolutions. FF + 
ERK. Deſcribe the Perſon and Qualities of Julius Cæſar. 
A. He was the handſomeſt Man in his time; was 


killed in Exerciſes of every kind; indefatigable, 


brave, ambitious, and generous even to Profuſion : 


Nature, which ſeemed to have formed him to com- 
mand over the reſt of Men, had given him an Air 
of Empire, and a Dignity in his whole Deportment | 
but then this Air of Majeſty was ſoftened by a ſweet 
and engaging Carriage. His inſinuating and invin- | 
cible Bloquence reſulted more from the Beauty of his 
| Perſon than the Strength of his Arguments; and he 
began, by winning the Hearts of the People, as the 


moſt folid Foundation of the Sovereignty to which he 
aſpired. Though born a private Citizen in a Common- 


wealth, | 
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wealth, be yet meditated a Deſign to ſubje& his Coun- 
try; and was not intimidated at the Greatneſs and Dan = 


er of ſuch an Enterprize. The recent Examples of 
| Flarius and Sylla ſhewed that it was not impoſſible for 
him to riſe to ſovereign Power. But prudent, even in 


his immoderate Defires, he ſuſpended the Execution of 
them to different Times. His Genius, though ſo very 
_ extenſive, was always juſt ; and though his Victories 
were ſo glorious, they ought to be conſidered as great 
Actions, only becauſe they were the Conſequence and 
Effect of mighty Deſigns. Obs Sr gs 


| 9. Did not Ce/ar begin, about this time, to make a 


greater Figure than ever in Rome? 


A. Yes. This renowned Warrior deſcended, by the 


Mother's Side, from the firſt Kings of Rome, ſhe being 

ſprung from Ancus Marcius : And, by the Father's Side, 
he came from the Julian Family, whoſe Origin he 
traced up to Venus, in order to throw the brighter 
Glory round his Extraction. He loſt his Father at ſix- 
teen Years of Age. The Year following he was made 
High-Prieſt of Jupiter; and, after having divorced 


Ceſutia, he married Cornelia Daughter to Cinna, Who 
brought him Julia. Sylla did all that lay in his Power 


to make him repudiate her; but finding Cz/ar would 


not conſent to this, he ſentenced, that he ſhould be 
diveſted of the Priefthood ; ſhould forfeit his Wife's 
Portion, and the Eſtates he might inherit in her Right; 
and, at the ſame time ſuſpected that he had joined 
with the Enemy; the Civil War being then declared 


between Marius and Sylla. Caſar to avoid the Fury 


of ſo powerful a Man, was forced to hide himſelf for 


ſome time, and at laſt was ſet at Liberty at the Re- 
queſt of the Yeflal Virgins, and Mammercus Amilius and 


Aurelius Cotta, his illuſtrious Friends: But it was with 
the utmoſt Reluctance that Sylla pardoned him, C 
| ſar firſt carried his Arms into Alia, and' at his Re- 


turn, went to Rhodes to compleat his Studies under 


Apollonius Molo; from thence he returned to Rome, 
where he was created Military Tribune“ and, a little 
after, Quæſtor. It was in this laſt Quality that he 
went into Spain by the Prætor's Order, to viſit the 
Aſſem blies, and dminiſter Juſtice there. It is obſerved 


that 


239 
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that. paſſing by Cadiz, he enter'd the Temple of Her- 
cules, where ſpying the Picture of Alexander the Great, 
he could not forbear ſhedding of Tears, to think that he 


had not performed any remarkable Action, at an Age 


in which Alexander had ſubdued the World. At his 
Return from Spain he was appointed Æadile, and after- 
wards Pontifex Maximus. He ſolicited ſo artfully for 
the latter Employment, that he gained it from Q. Luta- 
tius Catulus and C. Serwvilius I/auricus, who were much 


jb older than himſelf; and had done infinitely greater Ser- 
vices to the Republic: Some Years after he was choſen 


Prætor, and, at the ſame time, Governor of Spain, 


 whither he went in order to take upon himſelf the Go- 


vernment of that Country. „ 
2. What Actions were performed by Cæſar in Spain ? 
A. He employed his whole time in extending the 
Frontiers of it. He carried his Arms into Gallicia and 
Lufitania, which he made a Roman Province. However 


Cx/ar did not forget his private Intereſt, he extorting 
all the Gold and Silver in thoſe Provinces ; after which 


he returned to Rome, where he was received with the 
- Agclamatone ofthe edle 
T Sonrt Io oo ng, 7 
He demanded a Confirmation of all that he had 


tranſacted in Alia, and certain Lands as a Reward for 


his Soldiers. But Cato oppoſed all his Power to Pom- 
peys Intereſt, as alſo did Lucullus, who put a Stop 


to his intended Law, with regard to rewarding his 


Soldiers. Pompey, on this Treatment, applied himſelf 
to the Tribunes, (whoſe Office he and Cæſar had re- 


vived, after it had been put down by Sy/la) one of 
whom, named Flavius, propoſed the Law for recom- 
penſing the Soldiers. Metellus, although he had been 
created Conſul by Pompey's Intereſt, oppoſed it very 
ſtrongly, until a great deal of Blood being ſhed in 
Conteſt, the Tribune impriſoned Metellus. The 


the 


whole Body of the Senators offered to make them- 
ſelves Priſoners with him, but Flavius cauſed his 
Tribunal to be fixed at the Priſon Door, and forbid 
them Entrance. Upon this the Senators had the 
Wall beat down in another Part; which made the Po- 
pulace, who always judge of Things eee 


r 


4 hot „ 
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begin to waver in their Reſolution. This Pexpey ſoon 
diſcovering, be beſought the Tribunes to make up the 
Affair, pretending that it was done at Metellus's Requeſt ; 
he now being ſorry that he had left his Army, and 
expoſed himſelf to the Hatred of his Enemies, | 

9, How did Car conduct himſelf at his Return? 
A. He demanded a Triumph of the Senate, and at 
the ſame time declared his Deſign of ſtanding for the 
Conſulate. But as the Law forbade Entrance into the 1 
City to any Perſon who deſired a Triumph; and re- 1 
quired a Perſon who ſued for the Conſulſhip, to do it 1 


in Perſon; Cſar intreated, by Letter, the Senate, that | WY 
theſe Formalities might be diſpenſed with in his Favour. 1 
But Cato inſiſted to have the Laws maintained in their ut- 14 


moſt Rigour ; and his Opinion prevailing, C-/ar choſe ot 0 4 

to decline the Priumph, and went to Rome and ſtood 
for the Conſulate. He then expended the Wealth he 
had amaſs'd in Spain, in getting new Creatures; to whom 


his Houſe was open at all times, and from whom he ' 8 
cConcealed nothing but his Heart. It was not doubted 24 
but that he would have put himſelf at the Head of 1 FY 


Catilize's Conſpiracy, had it ſucceeded, However, the 
ill Succeſs of this black Attempt, and the Remembrance 
of the Death of the Gracchi, allaſhnated before the Eyes 


of the Populace who adored them, ſhewed, that the Af- 1 
fection of the People, ſingly, was not ſufficient for his 1 
Purpoſe. And he concluded, that it would be impoſſible Bp 

for him ever to obtain the ſovereign Authority, with- ws. 
out enjoying the Command of the Armies, and procuring | 1 

a great Number of Friends, and even a Party in the Se= 4 

nate. This Aſſembly was divided at that time between "WY 

Pompey and Craſſus, who were Competitors for the Go- WR 

vernment. Cz/ar reſolved to unite with them alternate- "| 
ly ; but as it would be impoſſible for him to enjoy, at | 

the ſame time, the Friendſhip of two profeſſed Ene- 1 
mies, he endeavoured to reconcile them; and ſucceed- 9 
ed in his Deſign. Theſe three Men now agreed, that 1 
nothing ſhould be tranſacted in the Republic in op- | os! 


«+ polition to their reſpective Intereſts, or without their 
Approbation; and this they confirmed, with Oaths, 
in the moſt ſolemn . Thus was formed 2 
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firſt grand Triumvirate, which overthrew the Conſular 
and Popular State; being a Combination of the three 
greateſt Men in Rome, for Valour, Authority, and Riches, 
In this manner Rom? loſt its Liberty (after making a 
very great Figure for many Years) which was wholly 
owing to its Corruption; and it was ſoon after plunged 
into greater Miſeries than ever. The Triumvirate 
AV än queſtion was formed 58. Vears before 
An. Rom. 694. the Birth of our Saviour. The Roman 
Dtominions contained at that time all 
 Traly, Gallia Ciſalpina, and Part of the other; all Spain, 
| Mich, Greece, and [!hyricam ; all the Kingdoms 1 Ha 
Minor, with Syria, Judea, Armenia, Media, and Me. 
Jopotamia. Rome had now attained to a very exalted 
Pitch of Grandeur, whether we conſider the Extent and 
Fertility of its Dominions; the Power of its Arms, the 
Bravery and Reputation of its Generals, the Greatneſs 
ol its Revenues ; the Extent and Splendor of the City 
itſelf, and the Number, Wealth, Learning, and Polite- 
neſs of its Inhabitants. But now the State was diſtem- 
pered with Factions and Corruptions, and likewiſe with 
5 Feude and Jealouſies, ever ſince the uniting of the three 
powerful Men above-mentioned ; whence many were 
_ juſtly apprehenſive, that the Ruin of their Liberties was 
approaching, e , 


FFV 
= The Mix'd State of R OM E. . 
From the Beginning of the firſt Triumvirate, 20 
+» tbe Death of Jutius CASA! 
©. "Containing about 16 Tears. 
A4. The raiſing Cæſar. to the Conſulate, which he per- 
ſiuaded Pompey and Craſſus to let him enjoy, as in Truſt: 
Calpburnius Bibulus was Choſen. his Collegue. Cæſar 


now 


C7 HAT was the firſt Effect of this Triumvi- | 
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now ſecretly brib'd the Chiefs of the two Parties (thoſe 


of Pompey and Craſſus) and out of them he formed a 
Third, which afterwards cruſh'd that which had been 


moſt inſtrumental to his Exaltadon. Nome was now a 


Prey to the Ambition of three Men, who, by the Au- 
| thority of their united Factions, diſpoſed arbitrarily of - 


all the Poſts and Employments in the Commonwealth. 


Craſſus ſought after nothing but the accumulating of 


Wealth ; Pompey enjoyed, in a dangerous Indolence, his 


Credit and Reputation; but Cz/ar, more artful and ſecret 


than either, laid the Foundation of his own Greatneſs on 


their Security, and drew off many of their Adherents, 


all whom he won over to his own Intereſt. | 
2. What was the firſt Thing tranſacted by Cæſar in 
his Conſulſhip? © C 
A. He confirmed all Pompey's Acts, 


purſuant to a Convention made between An. Rom, 6959 


them; and from that Moment he en- 


deavoured to ingratiate himſelf with the Commons. The 
artful manner in which he divided Pompey and the Se- 

nate, and the Senate and People, was the Maſter- ſtroke 

of his Policy. He attempted to revive the Agrarian 

Law. He foreſaw that the Conſent of Pompey and Craf. 
| Jus, which he had ſecured before; and the Oppoſition 


of Cato, Cicero, and all the zealous Republicans, would 


give riſe to mutual Feuds ; and that the People, who 


are ever blind to their own intereſt, would declare againſt 
the Senators; without reflecting that the only Motive 


of their oppoſing Ca/ar's Party was to preſerve: their 
| Laws and Liberties. But now Cz/ar prefer'd a Law, 
for dividing certain Lands in Campania, among 20,000 
ol the poorer Citizens, who had three Childreguor more- 
Ihe Plebeians were highly pleaſed with this Propoſal ; 


and Cz/ar had drawn up this Law in ſuch juſt and rea- 


ſonable Terms, that no Man could find fault with. it 


However, the Senate, to prevent its paſſing, and yet not 


ſeem to oppoſe it, adjourned: the Affair from Day to 
Day, till, at laſt, Cato declared publicly, That ſuch 


Innovations in the State were not to be ſuffered; 
upon which the whole Senate jomed in opinion with 


him. Immediately * had recourſe to the People, 


before 
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before whom he enveighed againſt the Senate; and af. 
ing, publickly, Pompey and Craſſus, what they thought 
of this Law, they both approved it; and Pompey de- 


clared farther, ** That ſhould any Man oppoſe it with 


« his drawn Sword, he. would not only unſheathe his 
% own, but alſo take up a Shield.” This Anſwer made 
Pompey odious to the Senate, But now the Conſul, ſup- 
ported by his Adherents, with thoſe of Pompey and Cra/- 
Jus, made this Law to paſs, in ſpite of the Remon. 
ſtrances of the moſt zealous Republicans. After this, 
20 Commiſhoners being appointed, they divided the 
Lands in Campania among 20, coo Roman Families. 
Theſe were afterwards ſo many Clients, whoſe Intereſt 
it was to ſupport every thing that ſhould be done during 

His Conſulſhip; and he likewiſe paſſed a ſecond Law, 
by which the Senate, and all future Magiſtrates, bound 
themſelves by an Oath, not to make any Decree in pre- 


| | Zudice to what had been enacted in the Aſſemblies of the 
People during his Conſulate. From this time Cr 


made very little uſe. of the Senate; and Bibulus his Col- 
legue was drove out of the Forum by the Populace, who 
broke his Faſces and wounded his Lictors; after which 
Zibulus never durſt appear in public, but kept himſelf at 
home the remaining Part ofthe Year. During this time, 


the whole Adminiſtration was in Cæſar's Hands, and he 


_ diſpoſed of all things at Pleaſure ; whence ſome unknown 
Perſon took occaſion to date an Inſtrument as follows; 

Fulius and Ce/ar being Confuls, inflead of theſe Words, 
an the Conſulſhip of Ceſar and Bibuluss 

2. What was next done by Ca/ar? 


A. He now applied himſelf to the Zquizes, who hav- 


ing farmed the Cuſtoms, defired an Abatement of the 


Rent. This the Senate refuſed, but Cæſar afterwards 


prevailed with the Plebeians to abate the third Part, By ; 


thus ingratiating himſelf with the Commons, he per- 
ſuaded Nom to decree him the Provinces of Gallia Ci/- 
| alpina and Iihricum during five Years, with four Le- 
gions; there being nothing he panted after fo much as 
the performin of great Exploits; and he ſpent the re- 
maining Part of the Year in eftabliſhing his Intereſt for 
the time to come. Knowing there fore how conſiderable 


Enem - and got Clodius elected one of the 
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2 Man Pompey was, and fearing leſt he ſhould be won 


back by the zealous Republicans, he gave him his 
1 


Daughter Julia in Marriage. Pompey beſtowed his on 
Serwilius; and Cæſar married Calpurnia, Daughter to 
Piſo, whom, with Gabinius, he appointed Conſuls for 
the following Year, The Government of Syria was af- 
terwards given to Craſſus, who had demanded it, in 
hopes of amaſſing new Riches there; and Pompey was 


allotted Spain, Which he always governed by his Lieu- 
_ tenants, ſo fond was he of the Pleaſures of Rome. In 

this manner theſe three Men divided the World between 

them, as though it had been their patrimonial Eſtate 3 


and Cato inveighing againſt this Proftitution of the Com- 


monwealth, Cæſar cauſed him to be put under an Arreſt, 


though upon another pretence. Lucullus and Cicero met 
with very rough Treatment. To ruin the latter, whole 
_ Abilities gave Umbrage to Cæſar, he was not aſhamed 
to aſſociate himſelf with Pub. Clodius, arbor? «1 agg 

"r1bunes, 
though he had been accuſed, not long before, of being 


engaged in a criminal Correſpondence with Pompeia, | 


Cars Wife, 


Incident. 


A. Publius Clodius was a young Man, handſome, rich N . 


eloquent, and favoured by che Plebeians, whoſe Intereſt 
be eſpouſed; but haughty on account of his exalted Birth, 
and the Credit he had obtained in Rome. He was fallen 


_ diſtractedly in Love with Pompeia above-mentioned, and 
his Paſſion was not diſpleaſing; fo that nothing but an 
Interview (to procure which was extremely difficult) was 
wanting. Clodius imagined he might get into Ce/ar's 
Houſe by means of a Feſtival which was to be there: 
ſolemnized, in the Night, in Honour of Bacchus, The 
Men were excluded theſe nocturnal Ceremonies, and even 
the Maſter of the Family; and the Wife of a Conſul or 
Prætor generally acted as Prieſteſs of this Deity. But 
now Clodius, 2 himſelf in female Apparel, was 
Maid- Servant into the Houſe of Aurelia, 


introduced by a 


| Pempeia's Mother. The Rendezvous was in the Maid's 
Chamber, who. hiding * went to inform Pompeia 


2. 1 ſhould be glad to know the Particulars of this 
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of his Arrival. But ſhe ſtaying ſome time, he came ont, 
and ſtray ing about, was met 5 another Maid-Servant, 
who miſtaking him for a Woman, would oblige him to 
play with her. Clodin; obſtinately refuſing, ſhe attempt- 
ed to bring him into the Light, when he, to free him. 
ſelf from her Importunities, nid. that he was one of the 


female Lingers appointed to officiate in that Feſtival, 
The Tone of his Voice betraying him, the Servant ran, 


in a great Fright, and told Aurelia what ſlie had heard, 
Immediately the Ceremonies were ſuſpended ; and the 
Criminal being ſought for, was diſcovered. Aurelia 
then turned him out of her Houſe, and the next Morn- 
ing, informed the Senate of the whole TranfaQion. 
This gave Offence to all the Citizens, and the Tribune 
 Impeached Cledius before the People; but Cſar would 
not join in the Froſecution, becauſe, Clodius was in ſuch 
Credit with them, and for that Reaſon he only divorced 


dis Wife. 


Being now under no Fears from Cæſar, he decla. 


= What did Clodius afterwards ? 
red that Aurelia had miſtaken another Perſon for him; 


and offer'd to prove that he was at a great Diſtance from 
Rome, the Night that this Feſtival was ſolemnized. But 
Cicero coming into the Aſſembly, aſſured them that CI- 


dius had been at his Houſe the very Evening of the Feſti- 
val. However, his Teſtimony was over- power'd by Clo- 
dius's Authority, and the Money with which he brib'd 
the Judges. Being now cfear'd, he reſolved to revenge 
himſelf on Cicero, and for that Purpoſe got himſelf elected 
Tribune; and immediately propoſed ſeveral Laws in fa- 
vour of the Pleberans, the better to ingratiate himſelf 


with them. He alſo won over to his Intereſt Pi/o and 


Gabinius, the Conſuls that Year; and knowing that 
Craſſus was actually at Variance with Cicero; that Cæ- 
far, ever ſince Catiline's Conſpiracy, look'd upon him 
with an evil Eye; and that Pompey becauſe of his Al- 
Hance with Cæſar, would not favour Cicero; he thers- 


upon accuſed him, before the People, of having put to 


Veath Lentulus, Cethegus, and the reſt of the Conſpirators, 
contrary to the Laws, inaſmuch as he had not adviſed 
with the People on that Occaſion Cicero, on this Charge, 


beſought Cæſar do let him go into Gaul, as his Lieute- 
nant ; to which Cz/ar conſented. But Clodius, know- 
ing that this would oblige him to ſuſpend the Proſecu- 


. 


the Senate, But now C-/ar was ſo much diſguſted at 
Cicero for reſigning the Lieutenancy, that he joined with 
 C/adius to ruin him, Upon this the Latter revived his 


Impeachment ; when Cicero Keing the Langer 3 | 
abit; and letting his 


he was expoſed, put on a mean | 
Beard and Hair grow, went up and down Rome, to ſo- 


__ Heat the Protection of the Great Men. The Senate, out 


of their high Regard to him, offered to go into Mourn- 


ing; but the Conſuls, being bribed by Cledius, would 
not ſuffer it. That Great Man at laſt had Recourſe to 


Pompey, who owed him infinite Obligations; but he had 
_ retired into the Country, purpoſely, to avoid Cicero, who 
thereupon firſt ſent P/, his Son-in-law, thither, and 
_ afterwards went himſelf, of which Pompey being informed 


he ſtole out at a Back-door, ordering his Servants to ſay 
that he was gone to Rome. Cicero finding himſelf thus 


abandoned, forſook, as it were, himſelf; and this Man, 


Who defended others with ſuch wonderful Elaquence, 
could not find Words to juſtify an Action which had 


Fange him the Applauſes of the Senate and all the 


eople. Cicero now found, that he either muſt have 
Recourſe to Arms or retire ; but Cato, and the reſt of his 
Friends, adviſing the latter, he left Rome, in the Night- 
time, and went to Sicily. Clodius then baniſhed him, by 
the Votes of the People, 400 Miles from Italy; demoliſh- 
ed his Houſes both in Rome and in the Country, and ſet 
his Goods to Sale, Cato was ſoon ſent . upon 
Pretence of doing him Honour, againſt the King of 
Cyprus : Lucullus had left the City ; ſo that now The” :: 
Adminiſtration ſeemed to be carried on chiefly by 


Pompey and Clodius. „„ 
2. What was Clodius's next Attempt ? _ 


A. He had the Boldneſs to attack Pompey himſelf, and 


to ſummon him before the People, to make him give an 


account of his Conduct in the Wars of the Eaft ; upon 


M 4 Which 
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tion, got their common Friends to aſſure Cicero, that 
there was nothing he deſired more than to be recon- 
ciled to him, upon which Cicero reſumed his Seat in 
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which Pompey reſolved to recall Cicero, in order to op- | 
poſe him to Clodiun. Milo, one of his Tribunes, and 
others propoſing this to the Senate, it was generally al. 
ſented to. But being afterwards propoſed by Milo and 
his Collegue to the People, Clodius, aſſiſted by a Party 
of Gladiators, ſet upon the Multitude, on which occaſion 
many Az fg were killed, the Tribunes wounded, and 
Quiutius Cicero's Brother, was almoſt cruſhed to Death 
with dead Bodies; and the reſt fled. Not long after, 


53 Cledins was ſeized by Milo, and carried before the Præ- 
- tor, when a Conteſt enſuing, Clodius's Party was beat 


off; upon. which Pempey poſſeſſed himſelf of the Forum, 


When Cicero's Return was voted with univerſal Conſent, | 


und he accordingly came back, after ſixteen Months Ba- 
niſhment. All the Cities through which he paſſed paid 
him ſuch extraordinary Honours, that it ſeemed a con- 
tinual Triumph. Upon his coming near to Rome, the | 
Senators, the Eguites, and all the People went out to | 


. 


2. Why did Cæſar chuſe the Government of Gallia 
JJ {go ng 
A. Becauſe he thought they offered him an-Opportu- 
_ nity of acquiring a mighty Name. The Conqueſt of 


Gaul appeared an Object worthy of his great Bravery, 


and he hoped to amaſs mighty Sums by the Plunder of 
that Country, His Government was now enlarged con- 


' fiderably, and Pompey had lent him a Legion. His firſt 


Enterprize was againſt the Helvetians or Sauiſi, who had 


abandoned their native Country; ſet fire to their Towns ; 


deftroyed their Proviſions ; and were marching to G 
©... + thro? his Province, they being upwards 
An. Rom. 696. of 300,0000. Ca ſar having Advice of 


this, flew to Genewa, and broke down 


the Bridge there; and afterwards throwing up a large 


Intrenchment, 12 Miles in length, from the lake of 
Geneva, the Helwelians were forced to turn aſide, and 


enter Gaul another way. Cx/ar followed them with 


great Diligence; and after ſome Skirmiſhes, he drew 


them to a general Battle, in which they were entirely 
defeated, not many more than 100,0c0 ſurviving, Their 


18 Mitres 
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Wives and Children fought like Deſperadoes, till they 
were cut to pieces. 9 5 n 
I What were his next Atchievements ? 
He immediately turned his Arms againſt Atioviſtus OH 
King of the Germans, who had ſeized oa the beft _Y 
Part of Seguania, and eruelly oppreſſed the Inhabitants. 44 
Theſe being Allies to the Romans, ſent to Cz/ar for Suc- © 
cour, who having an Interview (but to no Purpoſe) with 14 
Arioviſtus, they came to an Engagement, The Augurs 9 : 
of the Germans having raiſed a ſuperſtitious Fancy in Et 
their Minds, and being intimidated at the bold Approach. - win 
of the Romans, were all routed. Cz/ar purſued them UH 
'} cloſe for ſeveral Miles together as far as the Rh (. 
vering all the Way with Spoils and dead Bodies, to the * 3 
Number of 80,000. According to Plutarch, Ce/ar fought |? 
in Gul againſt three Millions of Men, whereof he ſtew | 
one Million and took another Priſoners. Appian agrees 18 
to the Number of the {lain and the Priſoners, but Lays, "+"... 
that the Enemy amounted to four Millions; and adds, FS 
that Cſar ſeized upon 400 Cities in Gaul. Felleius Pa- 2 1 d 
terculus declares, that he flew but 400,co0. Ariowiflus |: | 
_ himſelf narrowly eſcaped with a ſmall Retinue in a little Ag 
Boat; two of his Wives, and as many of his Daughters, 1 b 
"Rlling into Car Hase. 1 


2. Againſt whom did he afterwards turn his Arm? % 
A. Againſt the Be/ge, who inhabited  __—_ BY 
a Part of Gaul, and were looked upon An. Rom. 697. 
as the moſt powerful People in the whole „„ 
Country. Hearing that they had raiſed near 300, ooo 
Mien, he attacked, Ted and put to flight ſuch Num- 
bers, that the Marſhes and Rivers were thereby rendered 
paſſable to the Romans, Going afterwards againſt the 
Nerwii, a People dwelling in a woody Part of that 
Country, they attacked Cæſar before he had time to en- 
camp; broke the Roman Cavalry, and ſurrounding two 
of the Legions, killed the Officers, and would have cut 
all to Pieces, had not Cæſar himſelf ſuceoured them. 
The NVervli however ſtood their Ground, till they were 
all flaughtered. Upon the Fame of Cæſar's Victories, 
many Nations beyond the Rhing ſent and ſubmitted. 
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63 -.._ - themſelves to him. The next Year, 
> 45 Rom, 697. Serwvins Galba, one of Caſar's Lieute: 
[25 nants, defeated ſome Nations inhabitin 
© 14 From the Rhone as far as the Alps. Cax/ar himſelf hear- 
ng that the Veneti, and ſeveral Nations of Gallia Cellica 
Had revolted, marched a * them, but to no Purpoſe; 
till at laſt procuring a Fleet, he attacked the Veneri dy 
Sea, and overpower'd them. Craſſus, another of Cæſar's 
Lieutenants, havin vanquiſhed ſome Nations of Gaul, 
Qeaſar himſelf marched againſt the Morini, a People near 
Calais; but they avoided his Fury, by retiring to their 
| Foreſts and Marſhes. This was the third Year 8 N 
: en into Gaul. 
VL Whither ans Caſar go after this? 
F135 A. To Lucca in {taly, where he ak 
An, Rom. 698. 1 his Head-Quarters. Here a great 
5 oncourſe of People came to pay him 
bs "their Reſpedts, there - being near 400 Senators, Prætors 
And Proconſuls. In this Ger the Triumvirate took new 
Meaſures. Pompey and Craſſus, to the great grief of the 
Senate, were choſen Conſuls for the following Year. 
Cato had ſet up Domitzus againſt them; but Pompey, re- 
13 e to remove all Obſtacles, ſent ſome armed Men 
1 again Domitius as he was going te the Election, who 
Killed the Slave that carried the Light before them, and 
Aiſperſed their whole Company; Cato received a Wonnd ' 
In his Arm, and Domitius Nan eſcaping with his Life. 
The People were going to mes Cato the Pretorſhip, but 
Pompey: prevented it. Conſuls then continued 
ar five Years longer i in his Government of Gaul. 
2 What did Cæſar in his fourth Year's Expedition c 
A. Upwards of 400,000 Germans 
4. Rom. 69g. having been driven out of their Coun- 
try by the Swuevi, the moſt powerful of 
all the Rani had come into Gaul, and repulſed the 
8 | Menapi from their Habitations, Cæſar, to prevent their 
13 uniting with the Gauli, marched. directly againſt them. 
A Treaty was propoſed, but a Party of German Horſe 
lalling upon the Roman Cavalry as they were foraging, 
and purſuing them to the very Camp, Cz/ar advanced 
4 _ them wit kit whole ey came —_ them by 
| e 8 


* 
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Surprize; and cut them all to Pieces. He then threw 2 | 
Brig ge over the Rhine, marched into Germany, and mak 
ing ſome NN returned into Gaul; breaking down 
the Bridge behind him. He now reſolved to cro's into 
Britain; an Enterprize ſo very hazardous, that few but 
Cz/ar would have attempted it. His Pretence for this 
Expedition (the ; Romans never being at a Loſs for one) 
was, that the Britons. ſent Aſſiſtancè to the Enemies of 
dhe Republic. Cz/ar, that he might not engage raſhly 
in his Enterprize, enquired of the Merchants who traded 
with the Britons, what kind of People they were; their 
manner of making War, their Laws, and which were 
their beſt Harbours ; but theſe not being able to give 


| kim ſufficient Information, he diſpatched Voluſenus to 


view the Briiiſß Coaſts; and, in the mean time, ſent for 
the Ships which he had employed againſt the Veneti. 
The Britons hearing, by the Merchants, of his military 
Preparations, deputed Embaſſadors, who made their Sub- 
© miſſions to him. Cæſar diſmiſſed them with good 
Words, and ſent Comius, whom he a little before had 
made King of the Atrebates in Gaul; but he diſpleaſing 
the Brizons, they laid him in Irons. Yolu/enus being re- 
turned, and giving an Account of his Diſcoveries, Cæ- 
far embarked two Legions, leaving Orders for the Ca- 
valry to follow him, Which they did not ſoon enough. 
Coming to Dover Cliffs (as ' tis generally thought) he ſaw 


them covered with Troops. And now ſtaying ſome: 
Hours 'till he was joined by other ſhips, he failed two. 


Leagues farther and thither the Britons ſent their Chariots. 
and Cavalry. After moving towards the Coalt ; as the 
Romans delayed to plunge into the Water (for their Veſſels. 
could not come near enough to the Shore) che Standard- 
bearer of the 10th Legion leaping in, cried out aloud, 


Follow me, Fellow-Soldiers, unleſs you will betray the _ 
Roman Eagle into the Hands of the Enemy.” The 


Soldiers, animated by his Example. followed him, and 


began the Fight. The Britons attacked the Rymans, and. ; 


fought in the Water with ſo much Vigour, that the lat- 


ter would probably have been repulſed, had not Cz/ar 
cauſed ſome armed Boats to ply about with Recruits | 


Which made the Enemy fall back a little, The Romans 
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made ſo good an Uſe of this Advantage, and preſſed the 


a 1 do vigoroully, that at laſt they put them to Flight. 1 
I ue Brizons, being now tertified at the Roman Valour, 0 
” . releaſed Comms and % . Embaſſadors to ſue for Y 
Peace, Cæſar agreed to it, and part of the Hoſtages were 7 
ſent. Peace being concluded four Days after their Land- 
ning, the Ships which were tranſporting the Reman Horſe, 
Were . by a Storm into the Harbours of Gaul. Y 

_ This Tempeſt likewiſe ſhatter'd Cæſar's Fleet lying in | 

| the Road, The Brzizons who were in that General's 


Camp, hearing of this Loſs, and knowing he was in 
Want of Proviſions, ſtole away to their Countrymen, and 
adviſed them to break the "Treaty. However, Cz/ar re- 
fitted his Fleet with incredible Diligence, and got freſh | 
' Provifions, In this Interval the ſeventh Legion being 
ſent out to forage, were ſurrounded by the Enemy, 8 
poyver-power'd with Numbers; but Czar flew very ſea- 
- fonably to their Relief, and ſaved them from being ta- 
Een qr ſlain; andafter continuing ſome time in Order of 
5 Battle, retreated to his Camp, But now the Britons, 
fluſb'd with this Succeſs, drew together a larger Body of 
Forces, and attacked the Roman Camp, but were vigo- | 
els FRO: The Britons then ſent again to ſue for 
Peace, which Cſar * becauſe he had no Horſe to 
5 e 19 thoſe, of the Enemy; and putting his Trodps 
into Winter Quarters, he himſelf returned to Gaul, and 
Went afterwards to /taly, During this Interval, the Senate 
| being informed of Cz/ar's Expedition, decreed a ſolemn 
Feſtival in his Honour, of twenty Days Continuance, 
Although the Advantages he had gained were of little 
Importance to the Commonwealth. Tis thought that 
Caſar came into Britain about the 26th of 4ugu/, and 


lelt it the 20th of September following. 
2 Did not Cæſar again invade Britain?  . 
44. He reſolved upon a Second Expe- 
An. Rom. 700, dition the next Spring, and made all 
the Preparations neceſſary for that Pur - 
poſe ; the Britons having given him a fair Pretence for 
this, by their infringing the Treaty concluded with them. 
_Fhe Time appointed for his Embarkation being come, 
as put on board, at Calais or Boulogne, five legions and: 


* 
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2000 Cavalry, and landed in Britain without meeting the 


leaſt Oppoſition, and ſoon after forced one of the Brit. 


Camps ſucceſsfully. - Advice was now brought that his 


whole Fleet had been very much ſhattered by a Storm, 


and ſome of his Ships caſt away, for which Reaſon he 
returned towards the Sea Coaſt, where, with prodigious 
Labour, he refitted the greateſt Part of them in a thort 
time; and ſent an Order to Labienus, his Liewion 


Then leaving a ſufficient Force to guard the Camp, he 
marched out, when News was brought that Caffitelanus, 


King of the Trizobantes, (a People who inhabited EHn 


with a Part of Hertforaſbire) was at the Head of a nu- 


merous Army of Britons. Whilſt the Romans were in 
their March, they were attacked on a ſudden by the Pri- 


1: Horſe and Chariots, all which were nevertheleſs re- 
pulſed with great Loſs. Some Days after, whilſt the Ro- 


nan were employed in their Intrenchments, the Br irons 


fell furiouſly on thoſe who guarded the Camp, and put 


them into great Diſorder. Cæſar ſent two Cohorts to 
their - Aſſiſtance, but they were immediately routed. As 
the Romans were encumbered with heavy Armour, and 


the Britont ſwift and light armed, the latter fought with, 
much greater Advantage. The next Day Cz/ar ſending 


out all his Cavalry to forage, with three Legions to 
guard them, the Britons fell on the Romans with great 


Fury; but Cæſar advancing with his whole Army, a 


mighty Engagement enſued, in which the Britons were 


entirely defeatee. „ 
2. What further Oppoſition did Ce/ar meet with? 
A. He now marched towards the Thames, with intent 


to penetrate into Caſibelanus's Dominjons, but found the 


Enemy poſted on the oppoſite Bank, which was fortified 


| with ſharp Stakes, Nevertheleſs the Romans charged 
te Britons with ſach Vigour, that they were forced to 


quit their Poſt, and leave them a free Paſſage. Calſibe- 
Hu now reſerved only 4000 Chariots, with which he 
harraſſed the Romans very much, aud carried off all 


the Corn and Cattle in their Route. But now the. Trino-. 


| bantes, upon Cæſar's Approach, ſent Deputies to him to 


ſuc for Peace, and to beſecch him to take under his Pro- 
ee 9 4 8 e 
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Gaul, to build more, and ſend them over when ready. 
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tection Mandubratius their King, whoſe, Father Ca/ibe- 
anus had murdered, and deprived him of his Domini- 

ons. Caſar granted their Requeſt, and ſeveral States 

following the Example of the Trinobantes, he beſieged 
the Capital of Caſſibelanus. This is ſuppoſed to be e. 
rulamium, (now Sz. Aibans) which was more conſiderable 
than London in that * What the Brztons called a 
City, was only a Wood, fenced with a Ditch, to de- 
fend them from Enemies. The Romans attacked this 


City with ſo much Vigour, that the Britons fled out of 


it at one of their Avenues; great Numbers of them be- 
ing ſlain, During this Interval, the Kentiſb Men march- 
ed, under the Conduct of four Kings, with an Intention 
dio cut off the Romans, who were left to guard their Ships. 


But, after an obſtinate Flight, they were repulſed; and 


= in Gaul. *Tis conjectured, 


F 1 Inſurrection 1 


Cingetorix, one of their Kings, was taken Priſoner, Ca/- 
 fibelanus now obtained à Peace by the Mediation of Co- 
| mins, By the Conditions of the I reaty, the Britons were 


10 to pay an annual Tribute to the Romans; Caſſibelanus 9 


Was to deliver a certain Number of Hoſtages; and leave 
Mandubratius in quiet Poſſeſſion of his Kingdom. Cai. 


Belanus, who was a very warlike Prince reigned ten Years | 


after Cz/ar*'s Departure. Tho? this Roman had ſcarce. : 


Ships ſufficient to tranſport his Army, he choſe ro ſtow 
| his Men on Board thoſe he had, rather than run the ha- 
ard of being ſurprized by the Autumal Equinox. He 
_ embarked them therefore in the beſt manner he could, 
and receiving the Hoſtages, put to Sea, and arrived ſafe 
that Ce/ar's ſecond Expedi- 

tion was in May, and that he returned to Gaul about 
the Middle of September following. 
2. Did not many States in Gaul intend to make an 


- 


44 Fes; uponwhich Cæſar reinfor- 
An. Rom. 701. ced his Army with three Legions, and as 
many Auxiliaries as he could procure. 

And now opening the Campaign earlier than ordinary, 
he ſoon reduced ſeveral Nations of the Gault. He after- 
wards built a Bridge, and again croſſed the Rhine, be- 


cuauſe ſeveral of the Germans had engaged in a Confe- 


deracy with the Gaus. Here, after making ſome in- 
a KR ee aw tek, _. conſiderable. 
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_ conſiderable Attempts upon the Suevi, who fled into 
Woo s andinpaſlible Places, he turned his Arms againſt 
the Eburenes During which the Sicambri croſſing. the 
Rhine on a ſudden, ſet upon a Camp of the K mans, and 
flew many; but retired, upon Advice that Cæſar was ap- 
proaching. This Conqueror, after invading the Eburones 
once more, ſummoned a Council of War for the Puniſh. 
ment of the Mutineeers ; and furniſhing his Army with 
all Neceffaries, he withdrew into Winter Quarters; and 
thus ended Cæſar's ſixth Year's Expedition, 
2. What have you to obſerve with regard to the 
Conduct of this Roman? i „ 
A. The Commonwealth had never given Birth to a 
more able Commander; but then his exalted Qualities 
were obſcured by an unbounded Ambition, and an inſa- 
tiable Deſire of amaſſing Wealth, which he looked "pon 
as the fitteſt Inſtrument to give Succeſs to his great De- 
ſigns. All things were venal in his Camp ever fince 
his Arrival in Gau“; he plundered the Temples of the 
_ Gods, and the Territories of the Allies. He looked upon 
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every Thing which contribued to his Exaltation as juſt | 
and honourable. The Senate would have called him to pit 
account, aud Cate had propoſed the delivering of him up 94 
to Arioviſius; but the Splendor of his ViQones, the Af- RY 
fection of the People, and the Money he laviſhed upon f | 


the Senators, Changed inſenſibly all Complaints made 
againſt himintoEncomiums. His Devaſtations were there- 
fore aſcribed to political Views; Thanks were offered to 
the Gods for his ſacrilegious Actions; and his great Vices 
by their happy Succeſs, were looked upon as great Vir- 
tues. He owed his Conquelts to the prodigious Affection 
his Soldiers had for bim, and which prompted them to 
perform Wonders. No Commander had ever taken more 
care of his Soldiers, or beſtowed nobler Rewards upon 
.them. However, his Views were not confined wholly 
to his Army, but extended, all the ' ime he was in Gar), 
as far as the Aſſemblies of the People; the moſt minute 
_ Tranſactions of which were told him, He had power-. 
ful Friends and Creatures in theſe, as well as in the Se- 
vate; and he gave prodigious Sums to both, and thereby 
purchaſed their Votes, and deſtroyed their Liberties. _ 
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255 ROMAN HISTORY, 
2. How did Pompey behave on this Occaſion ? 
A. His Friends repreſented the Danger to which the 


Commonwealth was expoſed. Pompey now bluſhed to 


find, that he had ſuffered himſelf to be over-reached. 
He therefore reſolved to deſtroy what he conſidered as his 


own Work, and to ruin Cæſar; and flattered himſelf 


that he ſhould be able to effect this, as he had fo great 
an Authority over the Senate; whilſt Cæſar's Hopes were 
founded on his victorious Army, and the Affections of 
- "whe gr 68 4 4 reciprocal lealoofy made them foon 
_ perceive that they were Enemies, tho? they ſtill appeared 
as Friends ; but the Death of Julia, Pompey's Wie, - and 


 Cz/ar's Daughter, who was equally dear to her Huſband 


and to the Romans; and Cra//us, whoſe Credit and 

Wealth had enabled him to balance the Authority of 

both, having been killed in the War againſt the Parti- 

ant; Ceſar reſolved to break off all Correſpondence with 

do udp fearing nothing ſo much as a Rival in point 
of 


of Glory, employed every Artiſice to leſſen Cz/ar's Re- 
- putation 3 and, to recover the Favour of the People, he 


Cuauſed a ſplendid Theatre to be built in which Plays and 


OS other Spectacles were exhibited. 


2. Pleaſe to inform me of the Particulars of Craſſuss 
=_— 55 
A. In his March (in 699) he plundered. the Temple 
at Feruſalem of 10,000 Talents; and throughout his 
whole Progreſs appeared much more covetous than va- 
Hant. He likewiſe neglected many Opportunities of at- 
tacking the Parthians when 3 He was ſtrangely 
ĩimpoſed upon by the cunning Inſinuations of 4bgarys the 
 Ofreenian. Two Guides led his Army into a barren 
Plain; whereby it was expoſed to the Fury of the Par- 
"thians, who defeated it entirely. His Son loft his Life in 
this Engagement, and Craſſus would have fled, with the 
Remainder of his Troops, but was again betrayed ; for 
Surena the Parthian General, upon Pretence of negoti- 
_ ating a Treaty with Craſſus, cauſed his Soldiers to ſur- | 
round him, whereby he loſt his Life; this was in 701. 
His Soldiers were miſerably ſlaughtered to the Number 
of 20,000; and 10,000 were taken Priſoners, The Man 
who flew him, cut off his Head. and his Right-hand nd 5 
jj ooo Ce T8 carried 
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carried them to Orodes King of Parthia, who cauſed. 
melted Gold to be poured down his Throat, crying,. 


As thou haſt ever been ſo inſatiably greedy of Gold, 


„ now ſatisfy thyſelf with it,” This was the Craſſus, 


who had overcome the Gladiators headed by Spartacus. 
and Avarice had always been his predominant Paſſion. 
One of the Heads of the Triumvirate being thus taken 


off, this laid the Foundation of the Civil War, which 
broke out afterwards between the other two. _ 
O. What was the State of Rome at this Time? 


A. Corruption was got to an enormous Height. Em- 
ployments were ſold in the moſt bare-fac'd manner. The 
Chiefs of the ſeveral Factions took Bribes publicly, and 


employed Force and Violence, rather than the Number 
of Votes, to procure the Election of thoſe, who had thus 
baſely purchaſed their Intereſt; ſo that no Office was be- 
ſtowed till it had been conteſted Sword in Hand, and had 


eoſt the Lives of many Citizens. As the contending 
Parties were ſometimes equally powerful, they would ſe- 
parate without making any Choice; and this Abuſe was 
carried to ſuch Lengths, that Rome was eight Months 
without any Magiſtrates to Govern it. Pompey connived 
at all this, hoping that theſe Infirmities in the State 
would occaſion his being appointed Dictator; and for this 
Reaſon he withdrew for a while, in order that his Friends 


might ſuggeſt the Neceſſity of his Preſence and Authori-, 


ty. The Diſorder was heightened by the Death of Co- 


dius, whom Milo, his profeſſed Enemy, had killed. The 


Body was brought to Rome, and expoſed all bloody to the. 


People, who immediately ran to burn down Milo's Houſe, 


but were repulſed. They then returned to the Corpſe, and 
there broke to Pieces all the Seats of the Magiſtrates ;._ 
made a Funeral Pile of them, and ſet fire to it with ſo 
much Fury, that all the magnificent Buildings in which 
the Senate uſed to aſſemble, were burnt with Clodius's 
Body. . They afterwards murdered ſo many People, that 


no Man dared to walk the Streets unarmed. 
2. What did Pompey do? | 

Cato prevailed with them to make him Conſul (without 
giving him a Collegue) in order that he might be called 
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2538 ROMAN HISTORY. © 

to account for Mal-adminiſtration, if there ſhould be 
occaſion for it. Accordingly, the Authority of a DiQator, 
but under a gentler Name, was conferr'd on him ſoon 


after. Now Forces were decreed him; 1coo Talents 


were allowed him annually for their Pay; and the Go- 
vernment of Spain, which he managed by his Lieute- 
nants was continued to him four Years longer. Milo was 


ſoon after impeached by Appius, Clodius's Brother; and. 
tho? Cicero undertok his Defence, he yet was baniſhed to 
Marſeilles. Pompey having exerciſed the Office of Dic- 


tator ſeven Months, took Scipio or Metellus Pius (whoſe 


Daughter Cornelia, a beautiful and finely accompliſhed 
Lady he had married) for his Collegue, which ingra - 
tiated him ſtill more with the Senate. Pompey's Intereſt 
being thus ſtrengthened, he imagined that it Would bas 
eaſy for him to triumph over his Competitor; but Cæ- 
Jar, by his mighty Atchievements in War, his great 
Policy and Induſtry, and his Bounty at home, ftill. ſe- 
cured himſelf a ſtrong Party in the City. He cauſed to 


be erected, at a prodigious Expence, a new Forum in 


EKReme. He likewiſe exhibited Plays for the Diverſion 
of the People, and gave them a grand Entertainment 
in return for the Honours done to his Daughter Julia. 
_ Cz/ar gave great Encouragement to learned Men; and 

in his time flouriſhed, among other fine Writers, the 


excellent Hiſtorian Salut. | 
© 2. Pleaſe to proceed in the Affairs of Gaul, _ 
| . Cz/ar had almoſt compleated his 


An. Rom.702. Conqueſts in that Country, when the 
Diſturbances in Rome, and his Abſence 


from it, made many Nations reſolve, if poſſible, to re- 


cover their Liberty, and accordingly they choſe Vercin- 
etorix for their General. Immediately Cæſar forced 


Kid Way over the Mountains thro* deep Snows; and at- 
ter engaging the Gauls with various Succeſs; at laſt 
_ overthrew Vercingetorix, who retiring to Algſia, or A- 
lexia, a City of the Mandubii, he was there very cloſely 


inveſted by Cæſar, who raiſed prodigious Works again 
this Place, knowing that Succours were marching to the 
Relief of it. Accordingly he himſelf was ſoon. after 
beſieged by 250,000 of the choiceſt Gau/s. Neverthe- 


| tleſs, 
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leſs, by his Trenches, his mighty Lines of Contraval- 
lation, and his ſurpriſing Activity and Vigilance, he re- 


88 the ſuccouring Army; and ſoon after won the 


Town, to his great Glory and Keputation, all Places 
ſubmitting immediately to him. In this manner ended 


the ſeventh Year of C/ar's Expedition into Gaul, the 


moſt dangerous and moſt plorious he ever undertook. 
= 2 Did the Gault make any farther Attempts ? 
A. They reſolved to try the Pate of 
Arms once more, and accordingly ſeve- 1 5 
ral of their Nations joined in a Confederacy. Upon 
this Cæ.ſar, march'd from Bibrage, making dreadful 
Havock in the Territories of the. Biturizes in Agquitain, 
and ſubjecting many Nations in thoſe Parts. C. Fabins 
and Caninus, two of his Lieutenants, defeated likewiſe 
ſeveral Parties; and Cæſar joining the latter, they in- 
veſted Uxeilodunum, a City of the Cadurci, very ſtrongly 


ſituated. However, he won it with little Lois, by di- 


verting the Courſe of the Springs which ſupplied the 
Ton with Water. And now the reſt of the Fortreſſes 
in Fquitain ſubmitted ; when marching to Narbonne, he 


| put his Army into Winter-quarters, and afterwards re- 
ceived great Services from it in his Civil Wars, Thus 
ended Cæſar's eighth and laſt Year's Expedition into 


Gaul and the Countries adjacent, to the great Increaſe 


of his Fame, and the Enlargement of the Roman Domi- 


Pompey? | 


A. As the latter had been indulged ſo many Fa- 
vours, Ca ſar ſued likewiſe for the Conſulſhip, and de- 
fired to have the time of his Government prolonged. 
Pompey did not oppoſe this openly, but he employed his 
Creatures ſecrctly to defeat, if poſſible, all Cz/ar's Mea - 
ſures. Pompey's View in this was to oblige Cæſar to leave 


his Government of Gaul and the Command of the Army, 


and to come in Perſon to ſue for the Conſulate. But 


C gſar ſeeing thro? the Artifice, thought it more adviſe- 
able to continue at the Head of his Army. The Senate, 


to weaken Cz/ar, commanded him and Pompey to give 


up two Legions, upon pretence of ſending them againſt 


the 


Aun. Rom 70 1. 


E. How did Matters now ſtand between Cæſar and 
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260 ROMAN HISTORY. 
dhe Parthians, which Order Ce/ar complied with, tho” 
he ſaw the Deſign of his Enemies. About this time 


Cicero returned to Rome from his Government of Cilicia, 
and demanded the Honours of a Triumph. His Ab- 


ſence had prevented him from ſiding wich either Party, 
and his preſent Pretenſions obliged him to act as Media- 


tor between both, but no Propoſals of Accommodation 


woguld be liſten'd to. Appius, who had 


Au. Rom. 704. been ſent to Cæſar, telling Pompey that 
' the whole Army in Gaul wiſhed to ſee 


him at their Head, he grew more negligent of his Secu- 


rity. And ſome of his 1 Adherents ſaying, that 


he would have need o 


new Recruits, Pompey anſwered, 
That if he did but ſtamp his Foot againſt the Ground, 


new Legions would ariſe out of it.” Many of the 


Senators began now to ſpeak contemptibly of Cz/ar ; 
and Cato himſelf declared, That he would oblige him 
to give in the State of his Accounts, and that he ſhould 


meet with the ſame Treatment as Milo.“ However 
as Pompey dreaded the Succeſs and Valour of this great 
Captain, he endeavoured to draw him from his Govern- 
ment of Gaul, without coming to an open Rupture. 

che Senate, to 

nominate a Succeſſor to Cæſar. Curio, a Tribune of 
the People, famous for his Eloquence, and of great Parts 
boca who was ſecretly devoted to Cæſar, join- 

ed in Opinion with the Senate ; but ſaid that Pompey 

_ ought likewiſe to reſign his Government and diſband 

his Armies. Pompey offered ſpeciouſly to comply with 

this Motion, and Curio inſiſted upon his immediate Per- 


Accordingly he concerted Meaſures with 


and Re 


formance of it. This Tribune appeared animated 


a gainſt Cæſar in no other View but that he might be 


the leſs ſuſpected of favouring his Intereſt; and finding 
that he could not bring the Aſſembly into his Meaſures, 

| „ it. wy Bs 
„ 


Pompey ? . 5 
e A. He was profeſſedly ſuch; and ac- 


An. Rom. 705. cordingly employed an Artifice to get 
5 him continued in his Government. 


AEmiligs Paulus, the other Conſul, was ſtrongly in the In. 


tereſt 


Was not Marcellus, the chief Conſul, a Friend to 


The Mixen STATE - . 


t ereſt of C-/ar. Marcellus collected the Votes of the Sc - 


nators, ſeparately, with regard to the continuing of Pom- 
pey and Cz/ar in their reſpective Commands; and aſked 
firſt, whether they were for having Pompey reſign his 
Authority, but the greateſt Part were for the Negative. 
He afterwards put it to the Vote, whether they would 
have a Succeſſor nominated. to Cæſar, and all declared 


for the Affirmative. But Curio tho? no longer Tribune, 
Un: if they were for having both lay down the Com- 


mand of their Armies, only 22 were for having Pompey: 
continued in the Command, and 370 were of a contrary 
Opinion. But now Marcellus aſhamed and exaſperated 


| to ſee his Party fo ſurprizingly reduced, cried, «Let 


*« Cafar be your Maſter, fince you deſire it fo earneſt- 


« ly,” And ſaying, that “ fince others did not allow 


him to provide for the Safety of the Republic, he 
« himſelf would make uſe of thoſe Advantages which 
« his Office gave him,” he Jeſt the Senate, and, with 


Lentulus his Collegue, flew to Pompey, who was at that 


time in one of his Country-ſeats, where preſenting him 
a Sword; © My Collegue (ſays he) and I command you 
to march againſt Czx/@r, and to exert yourſelf with 
Vigour in Defence of your Country.” Pompey ſaid he 
7 3 obey their Orders; but added, with a pretended 
Moderation, If I cannot hit upon a better Expedient.” 
2. How did Ca/ar behave ? e 


A. Being informed of whatever was tranſacting i 5 


Rome, he wrote fre uently to the Senate in the moſt gen- 


tle Terms, but this was all a Maſk. He demanded, 
however, either to have his Government continued as 
that of Pompey had been, or that he might be allowed to 


ſue for the Conſulate without going to Rome. He then 
inſiſted that Pompey and himſelf ſhould give up, at the 


ſame time, their Governments and the Command of their 


Armies. But the Senators, the greateſt Part of whom 


favoured Pompey, rejecting all theſe Propoſals, Cæſar 
demanded only the Government of //lyricum with two 
Legions : But Marcellus the Conful ſaid, that it was 


ſhameful in the Commonwealth, to negotiate with one 
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262 ROMAN HISTORY. 
- Collepue, being greatly in Debt, wiſhed for nothing 
: Ange xz 


more ardently than a Civil War, 
2. Was not Cæſar exaſperated at this? 


A. He immediately paſſed the Alps at the Head of 
his third Legion, and ſtopt in Ravenna, whence he 


ſent Letters to the Senate. He therein expatiated on 
his great Atchievements, and deſired that due Regard 


might be had to his Service:. He offered to reſign his 


Command, if Pompey would do the ſame; but threatned 
to march immediately to Rome, if Juſtice was not done 


him. Theſe laſt Words ſhocked the whole Aſſembly; 
upon which Cz/ar was diveſted of his Employments, 
and Domitius appointed his Succeſſor. Cæſar was after. 


wards commanded to diſband his Army, upon pain of 


being declared an Enemy to his Country. Mark An- 


thony, the Tribune, Curio and Caſſius, oppoſed this De- 
cree to no purpoſe, and were drove out of the Senate. 
Anthony, at his _— it, vented the moſt horrid Im- 


precations againſt thoſe who were the Cauſe of all theſe 
oh Evils; and the three Senators in queſtion, diſguiſing 
__-. themſelves in the Habits of Slaves, fled to Cæſar. This 


' Decree of the Senate was as the Trumpet for War; and 


immediately both Parties took up Arms, upon pretence 


of protecting the Laws and Liberties of their Country, 
but their real Deſign was to trample upon them. The 


Senate and Conſuls followed Pompey's Standards; whilſt 
Caſar's Safeguard lay in the Affection of the People and 


is victorious Soldiers 


2. How did Cæſar conduct himſelf on this Occa- 
A ol t. ao wot by elle dg 
A. He left Ravenna ſecretly, and went towards his 
Army, which was advanced near the Rubicon, a little 
River ſeparating Gallia Ciſalpira (his Government) from 
the reſt of Italy. He there found about 5090 Foot and 
_ 2co Horſe, and with theſe Forces he began the Civil 
War. He halted ſome time on the Banks of this River, 


But now the Calamities which are inſeparable from an in- 


teſtine War, preſented themſelves to his Imagination. In 
thbe midſt of this Perplexity he reaſoned thus with himſelf, 
If I do not croſs this River, I am undone ; and ſhould 


« 1] paſs it, what Multitudes ſhall I ruin!“ But after 
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reflecting on the Animoſity of his Enemies, and his own 
Strength, ke plunged into the River, crying aloud, 

+ Let us go, whither we are cailed by Omens from the 


Gods, and by the Injuſtice of our Enemies; the Dye | 1 | by | 
js caſt; Jacta eſt Alea Some Authors relate, that | 18 
near the Place where Cz/ar ſtood, there appeared on | . 


ſudden a Man of a ſurpriſing Stature, who made excel- 19 
lent Maſic with a Reed. This uncommon Spectacle in- 


viting many of the Soldiers to him, and a Trumpeter 1 | ol 
among others; this Man ſnatched the Trumpet out of 14 
his Hand, and ſounding a Charge with a very impetuous :-. 1585, 
| Blaſt, leaped immediately into the Water, and got to the 18 
oppoſite Bank. After the Army had croſſed the Rubi- _— 
con, Cxſar tore his Robe in preſence of the 'Tribunes of $10 


the People; and implored the Aſſiſtance of his Soldiers, 
in a moving Speech, wherein he expatiated particularly 
on the Injuſtice of his Enemies, and the Obligation he 
Was under of taking up Arms to defend himſelf, All 
the Soldiers cried with loud Acclamations, That they 
« were ready to revenge the Injuries done their Gene- 
ral.“ He then continued his March with all poſſible 
Diligence; arrived at Ariminum ¶ Rimini) and poſſeſſed 
bimielf of it. The taking of this Place diffuſed the ut- 
moſt Terror over all Italy and the Inhabitants of Rome 
thought him already at their Gates. The Senate met. 
ſeveral Times; but, ſo great was the Confuſion, they 
could net come to any fixed Reſolution. 8 
2. What was Pompey doing? 395 


A. Having no Troops, nor any Place to which he 
could retire he was under ſome Diſquietudes. The Se- 
nate, and Cato in particular now reproached him for hav- 
ing ſuffered himſelf to be lulled aſleep by the Artifices of 

Cz/ar. The People would no longer obey the Magi- 

ſtrates, and Pompey now met with Oppoſition on all fides, 
Among others who ridiculed him, Favonius, a Philoſo- 
pzher whole Brain was turned, bid him ſtamp with his 

Foot, and call up his Legions as he bad promiſed. Pom- 

q fearing that ſhould he oblige the People to take up 

Arme, they would turn them againſt him, reſolved to 
carry the Seat of the War farther off, and go to Apulia, 
where the two Legions, which Cæſar had reſigned to 


him, 
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him, were incamped. He obſerved to the Senate,“ That 


Men of Honour, and true Remarns, ought to conſider 
every Place where they might be allowed to preſerve 


their Liberties, as their native Country: That theſe 
_ «** ſhould never want Soldiers, if they would but follo 
„ him; leave Rome, and even Ttaly, if they could not 
1 maintain themſelves in it: He obſerved, that the Re- 
public was poſſeſſed of conſiderable Forces in different 

% Parts of the World, and that his Lieutenants were at 
e the Head of a powerful Army of Veterans in Sein; 


b * befidesthe Succours they might expect from ſuch Kings 
“ as were in Alliance with the Romans.” Upon this the 


Conſuls, and a great Part of the Senate, generouſly let: 


Rome, in the Night-time, with Pompey, who being de- 
ſirous of protracting the War, in order to aſſemble a 


5 > reater Number of Forces, embark'd at: 
An. Rom. 706. Brundufium, (as we [hall preſently ſer) 
2 and landed at Dyrrachium or Duratzs 


in Albania, in their Way to 7hefaly. He had left Do. 
mitius in Corfinium, and Cicero to command in Apulia ; 
and Labienus, upon ſome Diſguſt, was gone over from 


 » Ce/ar to Pompey. The latter had ſent to Ca far to deſire 


an Accomwodation, but without Effect. 


2. What Progreſs did Cz/ar make in Traly ? 
A. He ſoon ſeized upon all Picenum, which redoubled 
the Fears of the People at Rome; inſomuch that Lentulus 


who was come back to ſeize upon the public Treaſury, 


fled without it. The twelfth Legion having joined Cæ- 
Jar, he marched to 4/culum, of which Lentulus had poſ- 


_ ſeffed himſelf, but who now retreated with great Prect- | 
pitation. Cz/ar marched directly after Pompey ; and the 
_ firſt Place that made any Reſiſtance was Corfiniam, the 
Capital of the Seligni, which was poſſeſſed by Domitius, 


Who had lately levied 20 Cohorts. Cz/ar made his Ap- 


proaches with two Legions, and was oppoſed by five Ce- 


. Hocts, who were ſoon repulſed to the Gates of Corfinium, 
which thereupon was immediately inveſted, Domit:us 


prepared for a vigorous Defence, and wrote to Pompy 
for this Purpoſe, who anſwering, that he was not in a 


condition to hazard a Battle, and adviſing him to retreat, 
_ Demitizi concealed this Letter, and told his Soldiers that 


Pompey 
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Pompey was advancing. - They, diſcovering that Domitius | 


was Fong ro withdraw himtelf privately, offered to de- 
liver up 


who was in Cerfinium, came out of it the next Day, and 


making his Submiſſion to Cæſar, was generoully pardoned 


by him, On the Moxrow, cauſing the Senators, the 


Equites, and their Children, who were in the Town, 
with the Officers of the Garriſon, to come out of it, he 


protected them from the Inſults of the Soldiers; and af- 


ter taxing them with Ingratitude, gave them all Liberty 
to go whitherſoever they thought proper, having firſt 


obliged Domitius's Men to take the military Oath. He 


ſtayed ſeven Days in Corfiniam. *Twas now that Pompey 


retreated, with 20 Cohorts, to Brunduſium, which C.ſar 
with prodigious Labcur, endeavoured to block up. Pom- 
pey employed his utmoſt Efforts to ruin the Works, and 
this occaſioned tome Skirmiſhes, The Veſſels which had 


tranſported the Conſuls to Dyrrhachium being returned, Y 


Pompey thought fit to make uſe of them for withdraw- 


ing himſelf. Aﬀer taking all the Precautions imagi- 


nable, he embarked, as ſrlently as poſſible, his Soldiers 


on board of them; leaving only ſome Archers and Sline 

gers on the Walls, with Orders for them to make their 
Retreat, as ſoon as his Soldiers ſhould be fate in the Ships. 

All being got on board, Pompey immediately weighed 


Anchor, and Cz/ar poſſeſſed himſelf of the Town, © 
2. Whither did he intend to go next?  _ 


deſigned to march to Rome, in order to ſettle ſome kind 

of Government there. He alſo ſent a conſiderable Force 
into Sicily and Sardinia. Caſar, on his Way to Rome, 
paid a Viſit to Cicero; but could not prevail with him, 
tho? they behaved with great Civility one to the other, 
to accompany hun to that City. Being arrived in it, 
he formed a Body of ſuch Senators as were there, and 
called them the Senate. Theſe being aſſembled, he made 


a plauſible Speech to them in Juſtification of all his Ac- 
tions. He then propoſed the {ending of Embaſſadors to 
Pompey ; but as none were willing to undertake that Of- 
fice, he began to think of ** Money; and reſolved 
3 ak N OY 


th him and the Town to Cæſar. Lentulus, 
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A. lato Spain, to drive out Pompey's Veterans, who 
were commanded by Afranius and Petreius; but firſt he 
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_ to ſeize upon the public Treaſure depoſited in the Tem- 
ple of Satura, but was oppoſed by Merellns. This Trea- 


_ 1are conſiſted of certain Sums of Money, that had been 


kept in Rome, ever ſince the fatal Wars which the Ko- 


| cave had, waged againſt the Gaul fe n fe 


That this Money was ſacred; that the Law forbi 


« any Perſon to poſſeſs himſelf of it; and that dreadful 


©; Imprecations had been denounced againſt ſuch as touch- 


ed it on any Occaſion, except when Rome was at War 


„„ with Gaul; Cz2/ar laughed at theſe Reaſons, and ſaid 


that having ſubdued the Gauls, he conſequently had frecd 

the Romans from the Engagement by which they had 

bound themſelves at the 8 this Treaſure, Go- 
J finding them locked, 


ing now to the Gates of it, an 
he aſked for the Keys, which being refuſed, he com- 


manded the Gates to be broke open; aud Me/ellus ſtill 8 


oppoſing, Caiſar threatened to kill him, crying with a 


lern Voice; Young Man, thou knoweft I can as eaſily 
do, as ſay this; which Words terrifying Mere/lus, 


he withdrew. The Conqueror then took 30co Pound 
Weight of Gold out of the Treaſury. Caiſar has diſ- 

guiſed this Incident ſo much in his Commentaries, that 
we do not there ſee the leaſt Traces of Injuſtice in it. 


e A. At his leaving Rome, he ſaid, 56 That he was going 5 
44 to attack an Army without a General; and that then 


% he would go and combat a General without an Ar- 


„ my.“ Domitius being retired to Mar/cilles, and the 
Inhabitants of that City refuſing Entrance to Cæſar, he 
inveſted it with three Legions, and twelve Ships of War; 
When finding the Siege ike to be very tedious, he leſt 
D. Bratus to command the Ships and C. Trebonius to 


continue the Siege, and ſet out for Spain ; where Fabius 


Joining him with three Legions, he was now Maſter ofa 
noble Army. Afranius and Petreius were then poſted | 
with ſufficient Forces, not far from the City of Ile da 
in Catalonia; and Cæſar coming up, a bloody Engage- 
ment was fought near the River Segre, on which Occaſion 
both Parties aſcribed to themſelves the Honour of the 
 Viftory. 4franius ſeemed to obtain a greater Advan- 


tage afterwards; the News whereof gave ſuch Hopes 


to 
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to Pompey's Party in Rome, that they waited in great * Flt 
Numbers on 4franius's Wife, to congratulate her on _ 88 
her Huſband's Succeſs ; and many of the Senators, who 1 
till then had not declared for either Party, went over to ml 
Pompey, and Cicero among the reſt, tho? he left him ſoonn 
after. But theſe flattering Hopes were ſoon diſperſed 04 4, 
Cz/ar's ſurpriſing Diligence, who re-eſtabliſhed his Paſ- 1 
ſage over the River, procured Proviſions which he much 91 00 
wanted, and joined the Forces that were come to his . 
ſiſtance from Gaul. This Succeſs, with the News of 
Brutus's defeating the Marſeillians by Sea ſpread the =: 
Reputation of Cæſar's Arms ſo much, that he won five | % 
_ conſiderable Towns, and ſeveral others capitulated. . 


franius and Petreius, after ſeveral Motions of both Ar- 
mies, reſolved: to march to O#oge/a, ſtanding on the 
 Therus, whither they had ſent a Detachment, in order to 
throw a Bridge. over that River. But Cz/ar ſent his 
Cavalry after them, and obliged them to ford the River 
before they could come at their Bridge ; then leaving his 
Baggage in his Camp, he paſſed the River with his In- 
fantry, and purſued them with ſo much Vigour, that 
they could neither reach their intended Place, nor return 
to their former Camp. By this means he reduced them 
to ſuch Extremities, that they were obliged to ſubmit to 
him without once drawing the Sword. He then diſmiſſed 
them with great Humanity, and ſoon poſſeſſed himſelf 
of all Spain, He now ſet out for Marſeilles, which ca- 
| 1 upon his Arrival, during which Demitius made 
his Eſcape. Cæſar, after pardoning the Inhabitants, 
J THESE. . 
2, How was he received there: 
A. With great Satisfaction by moſt People. Lepidus 
the Prætor created him Dictator; but finding this was 
not agreeable to the People, he gave up that Title eleven 
Days after, and cauſed himſelf to be 
elected Conſul with P. Serwilius I/auri- An. Rom, 706. 
cus, He now endeavoured to make as 7 
many Friends as poſſible, and for this Purpoſe enacted 
ſeveral Laws. The firſt related to the borrowing of Mo- 
ney for the War; and the ſecond, for recalling thoſe 
who had been condemned whilſt Pompey preſided in the 
W paſſing 
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paſſing of Sentences. Cz/ar mage ſcveral other Ordi. 


nances; after which he ſet out for Brunduſſum to march 


_ againſt Pompey 3 not long before which he received the 
bad News of the Overthrow and Death of Carlo, whom 
| he had ſent to oppoſe Varus, Pompey's Lieutenant in 


Africa. | 


5 Þ What Preparations had Pompey made? 


He had engaged all the Eaſt in his Intereſt, and 
aſſembled very powerful Armies both by Sea and Land, 


The latter conſiſted of 11 Ttalian Legions ; and his Auxi- 
liaries amounted to 7000 Horſe, 3000 Archers, and 
eight Cohorts of Slingers. All theſe he ſpread over 
8 and Is, to oppole Cz/ar's Landing. 

1 


His Feet, commanded by Bibulus, conſiſted of co large 
Ships, excluſive of the ſmaller Veſſels. He had drawn 
great Sums of Money out of Ia and Greece; and hav- 


ing gained conſiderable Adyantag:s over Dolabella and 
| T Monius, who commanded for Caſar on the Coaſt of 


Ihricum, great Numbers came over to Pompey ; fo that 


be had above 200 Senators in his Camp, who aſſembled _ 
in the form of a Senate; and with theſe M. Brutus had 


joined, not out of Love to Pompey, but from a Belief that 


he had the moſt Juſtice on his Side. In one of theſe Af. 
ſemblies, at Cato's Motion, a Decree was made, wiz. 


that no Roman Citizen ſhould be put to Death out of the 


Field, and no Town ſubje& to the Romans plundered ; 
which Law proved of great Service to Pompey, 


-. ©. How cid Ge/ar proceed?” ou none 
A. With undaunted Reſolution ; and making Prun- 


duſium his Rendezvous, he immediately ſhipped off five 
of his twelve Legions, making only about 20,000 Foot and 
ooo Horſe, the reſt being obliged to ſtay behind for 
Want of Ships. Twas now the Month of January, and 


very bad Weather. Cæſar landed his Men at Phar/alos, 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Oricum and Apollonia, and ſent to 


Peoompey to offer an Accommodation, but to no purpoſe. 


Pompey marched to Dyrrhachium, where all his Officers 


and Soldiers took an Oath, **That they would never 


4% abandon their General, but follow him whatſoever his 
„Fortune might be.” Both Armies were now encamped 


not far from the River Apſus; Caſſar waiting with pro- 


digious 
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digious Impatience for the Succours expected by him- 
P ble, the Admiral, who guarded the Sea for Pompey, 

dying on it, Cæſar eons upon an Attempt, Which 
nothing but the extraordinary Confidence he had in his | 
Fortune, could excuſe. He reſolved to 7 in Perſonn,, 
and enquire into the Reaſon of the Delay of his Legions *'X 
and for that Purpoſe aſſumed the Habit of a Slave, and ml 
with the utmoſt Secrecy, went on board a Fiſherman's .- F108 
Boat, in order to croſs to Brundu/ium, where his Forces 
lay. A violent Storm arifing, and the Pilot being 
afraid to go forward, Cz/ar diſcovered himſelf, and 
cried Quid times ? Cxſarem wehis, 1. e. What art 
thou afraid of? Thou carrieſt Cz/ar.” The Sailors 1 
being now animated by his Preſence, made freſh En- 1 
deavours and got out to Sea, 3 which i 
they were again forced back to Shore. At his Landing 
_ Cz/ar's Soldiers running to him in a very affectionate 
manner, cried, * That he had diſgraced them in going 
to ſeek new Forces, fince they were ſure of conquer- 
ing alone, ſo long as he ſhould continue at their Head.“ 
Advice was brought ſoon after, that moſt of Cz/ar's. 
Troops, conſiſting of three Veteran Legions, one newly 
levied, and 800 Horſe, were arrived under the Command 
of Mark Anthony and Calenus. There had been many 
Parleys, and ſeveral Skirmiſhes fought between the two 
Armies of Cz/ar and Pompey ; and now the laſt Over- 
. tures for Peace were made, but to as little Purpoſe as 
before, upon which Cz/ar raiſed his Camp in order 
to go and join Anthony, and Pompey did the like to pre- 
vent him, but without Succeſs, Authony re-inforcing C- 
Jar the ſame Day, Behold now our two great Men at 
the Head of their reſpective Armies, ready to diſpute for 
the Empire of the Globe. OE Nr? 
23: What Actions were next performed by them: 
A. They both exerted their utmoſt Skill and Activi- 
ty, and marched up and down; having been ſeveral 
times in fight of one another, Cæſar offering Pempey 
Battle, but had been always refuſed ; and yet few Days 
Paſſed without Skirmiſhes, Cz/ar at laſt betieging Pom- 
ey, as it were, in his Camp. During the Winter Sea- 
| fon, Pompey's Army had T very well ſupplied with 
105 | Fo . 8 . Pro- 
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Proxiſſons, whilſt that of Caſar was in want of a 


Things: Caſar's Soldiers faring hard upon Roots, often 
threw ſome of them among Pompey's Men, crying, 


That they would live upon the Barks of Trees, ra- 
ther than let Pompey eſcape ;” which being told the 
latter, he ſaid, that he did not expect to have had 
„ wild Beaſts to encounter with.” However, the Re- 
| verſe of this was ſeen in the Summer. One Night Pow- 
pey receiving Advice that Cæſar was abſent on ſome 
Affair, attacked his Works, but was forced back into 
bis Trenches. In this Engagement, Sceve, a Centurion, 
fought with incredible Bravery, he killing two Officers 
after he had been wounded in the Eye, the Shoulder 
and Thigh, and received 230 Shot on his Shield; for 


which gallant Action he was nobly rewarded by Cæſar. 
Soon after he blocked up Pompey fo cloſe, that he was 


reduced to the greateſt Extremities; bis Horſe having 
_ conſumed the Barley, and all the Leaves of the Trees. 


2. How did Pompey extricatc himſelf from theſe Dif- 


Aficulties ? 


4 Having been informed of the State of Cſars 


Fortiſications, he reſolved, if poſſible, to break through 


them, and ſucceeded in his Attempt. He was now ar- 


rived at another Place on the Sea-ſhore, where he had 
fſufficient Forage, and likewiſe the Conveniency of Ship- 
ping. Caſar ſeeing this, reſolved to change the Courſe 
of the War, and to encamp cloſe by Pompey 3 but com- 
ing to a general Engagement, and being entangled with- 
in the Intrenchments of the lately forſaken Camps, they 
were over-powered by Pompey's Forces, and forced to fly 
with great Precipitation and Loſs. Pompey purſued his 
Victory to Ce/ar's Camp, but durſt not attack it, which 
made the latter own, that he would have been inevitably _ 
ruined, had Pompey but made a proper Uſe of his Victo- 
ry. Pompey, on account of this Succeſs, was ſaluted 
Imperator, and thought himſelf ſure of future Conqueſt, 
_ Cz/ar now making a Speech to his Soldiers to re- ani⸗ 
mate them, it made ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion, that they 


all cried aloud, To Arms“! Let us be revenged, or 


__ 4% die!” He next made ſo quick a Retreat to Apol- 
louia, that Pompey, who purſued him four Days, could 


not 
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not overtake him. After this, Domitius, one of Cæſar's 


| Lieutenants, joined him with three Le ions. C jar 


then marched directly to Gomphz, a conſiderable Town, 


and the firſt in the Way from Epirus to Theſſaly, which re- 
fuſing to admit him, he beſieged it in Form, and ſtorm'd 


xt in a few Hours, The taking of Gomphi brought all the 
Towns in T hg/a/y under his Power, except Lariſſa, which 


had been won by Scipis or Metellus Pius, who was come 


.to1afliſt-Pompry Bt the Head of the Syrian Legions, 
2 Where was Pompey ?: 1 94 


A, In Thyſaly, be being joined by Scipio above men- 
tivhed, whom he received with all poſſible Honour. C 


Jar was now arrived in the Plains of PHarſalia, whete 
1 Army was by this Time ericamped. , The Ap- 
Pproac 0 


f theſe two Armies, in which were the Flower 


of the Roman Legions, whoſe Bravery was to determine 
the Fate of that mighty Empire; the Animoſity and 


Ambition of the Commanders, fired by the Hopes of the 
KRiches as well as Glory that would teſult ftom ſuch a 


Conqueſt, made every one believe, that nothing. but a 


general Battle could decide this famous Quarrel., Pompey = 
being the got > of the two, his Officers and Soldiers 


_ thought themſelves ſo ſure of Victory, that they had vio- 


lent Conteſts about their fharing the Plunder, Sc. But 
 Cir/ar was car ape be in a different manner, he exerting 
kill, to improve his Soldiers, and inſpire them 
with Vigour and Activity. Hearing that Pompey's Army 
was drawn up in order of Battle, he told his Troops with 
an Air of the higheſt Joy, © That the long wiſh'd-Jor 
„Moment was come, in which *twas in their Power to 
gain immortal Honour ;” Saying which, he advanced 
with his Troops towards the Field of Battle. Pompey 


his utmoſt 8 


was very much diſturbed with gloomy Thoughts and ill- 
boding Dreams, but he nevertheleſs exhorted his Soldiers 


to behave manfully; after which Labienus, and Pompey 
himſelf, took a ſolemn Oath not to return to the Camp 
without obtaining the Victory. Pompey's Army, acrord- 
ing to Platarch, conſiſted of 45,000 Foot and 7o00 Horſe = 
and Cz/ar's but of 22;000 Foot and not much more than 
2000 Horſe. But Florus computes upwards of, 300,000 


Men on both Sides, excluſive of ach Foo of 
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| ſeveral Kings, and the Succours of the Senate and No. 
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* 


Were double the Number of Cæſars. 


- bility. However this be, tis agreed that Pompey's Forces 
2. What was the Iſſue of this famous Battle? 


A As the Armies approached, the two Generals rode 


from Rank to Rank, to animate their reſpective Sol- 


diers. Pompey expatiated chiefly on the Juſtice of his 
Qauſe, and the Superiority of their Numbers; whilſt Cæ 
Jar obſerved only, that he had employed his utmoſt En- 
deavours to obtain an honourable Peace; and therefore 
that the Slaughter which would be made, muſt be imputed 
_ wholly to his Enemies. He then gave the Signal for 


Battle, the Word on Pompey's Side being Hercules the 


Invincible; and that on Cæſar's, Venus the Victorious. 
Both Armies engaging, a bloody Battle enſued, Which 


for ſome time ſeemed equal. Pompey's Cavalry charging 


with great Vigour, they ſoon obliged the Enemy to give 
ground; when Cæſar advancing with his Corps de Re- 


ſerve, and attacking the Faces of the Enemy with their 


Pikes; the Knights were fo afraid of deforming their de- 
| heate Faces, that, on the rallying of Cz/ar's Cavalry, 
they were all broken in an Inſtant. Cæſar purſued the 
Advantage with ſo much Vigour, and freſh'Troops pour'd 


in ſo faſt on thoſe of Pompey, who made a ſtout Reſiſtance, 
that they at laſt were over- powered. The Auxiliaries be- 
gan the Flight, tho' Pompey's Right Wing ſtill maintained 
their Ground with great 4 
his Men to cry aloud, Kill the Foreigners, but ſave 


* the Roman; the latter threw down their Arms and 
received Quarter; but a dreadful Havock was made of 
ttuthe Foreigners, who were flying with the utmoſt Speed. 
_  D, Did not Cæſar purſue his Victory? j 
A4. He commanded his Soldiers to go on, and ſeize 
the Enemy's Camp; and tho' it was very ſultry Wea- 
ther, yet ſeeing their General march on Foot before 
them, they again purſved the Enemy, who were fled 


| 0 the adjacent Mountains. Pempey did not now per- 


form any thing worthy of his exalted Reputation, but 
mounting on-Horſe-back, went to Lariſſa. and from 
_ thence to the Sea Shore. The rich Moveables and other 
Things Which were found in Pompey's Camp, piety 5 
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ravery. But Ce/ar ordering 


it. 
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ſhewed how much Luxury had prevailed in it. Cæſar 
exhorting his Soldiers not to- amuſe themſelves with 
the Plunder of the Camp, they forced the Enemy to 
leave the Mountains, and retire to Lariſa; whither pur- 
ſaing them with four Legions, they retreated to a high 
Hill, where their Water being cut off, they were obliged 
to capitulate ; ſome Senators only eſcaping, it being dark 
Night. The next Morning, the Enemy coming down 

into the Plain ſued humbly for Pardon, which Cz/ar 
immediately granted them, and would not ſuffer his Sol- 
diers to plunder their Baggage. In this memorable Bat- 
tle 15,c00 of the Enemy were ſlain, and 24,000 ſur- 
rendered themſelves Priſoners of War. . | 
_ ©, What became of Pompey? „CCC 
A. This glorious Commander was now obliged, with 
a few Friends, to retreat to a Fiſherman's Bark, from 
whence he got on board another Veſſel, and made all the 


fail he could, His Misfortunes had now depreſſed him 1 
to ſuch a Degree, that he could not make uſe of thoſe 1 
Advantages fe had at Sea, where he was ſtill Maſter of = 
0 aha victorious Fleet. He failed to Amphipolis 
and then to Leſbos, where he took in his Wife, wo =_ 
bewailed her ſad Fate with a Flood of Tears. At laſt | 1 


Pompey got to Pelufium in Egypt, where he expected to 
1 alba 2 Alas, he having been oo Pro- 
tector of Pto/emy Auletes, Father to the reigning Mo- 
narch, and therefore was perſuaded that the Son would 
aſſiſt him with a powerful Force. Prolemy Auletes left 
two Sons and two Daughters behind him, and by his laſt 
Will had bequeathed his Kingdom to his eldeſt Son and 
Daughter, with Orders for them to marry according to 
the Cuſtom of the Country, and to ſway the Scepter in 
Conjunction. As they were both Minors, he appointed 
the Senate of Rome their Guardians The Son's Name 
was Prolemy, and the Daughter was the famous Cleopatra. 
2. What Reception did Fompey meet with? 
A. Ptolemy was now at War with his Siſter Cleopatra, 
and both their Armies lay near Peluſium. Pompey, as 
he drew near the Coaſt, ſent to Ptolemy, defiring that 
| Leave might be granted him to enter his Kingdom. Ihe 
young King conſulting with Pothinus the Eunuch, an 
1 I 
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Achillac, his chief Miniſters, and Theodotus his Præ- 


ceptor; after a Variety of Debates, the latter declared, 
- that the ſafeſt Method for them would be to murder 


Pompey ; and accordingly Acbillas, Septimius a Roman 
Tribune with a few others, were appointed to execute 
that Horrid Deed, They now went out in a little Bark, 


in order to receive Pompey; all the Troops, with Prole- 


my at their Head, being drawn up along the Shore, as 


tzho' in honour of that Iiluſtrious Raman. The treache- 


rous Septimius then gave his Hand, in his Sovereign's 
Name, to Pompey; inviting him to a King, whom he 
might look upon as his Son. Pompey then turning to- 
wards Corne/ia his Wife, who already bewailed his 
Death; and repeating to her the following Verſe of 
Sopbocles, Every Man who goes into a Tyrant's Court, 
becomes his Slave, tho' he went thither free, he 
| 1 7 into the Bark; but no ſooner was it come near 
to the Shore, than the Wretches murdered him in the 
King's Sight; cutoff his Head, and caſt his Body on 


the Shore, where it met with no other Burial bat what 
dne of his Freed-men, aſſiſted by an old Roman, who 


Vas there by Accident, gave him. Theſe getting to- 


gether ſome Pieces of a ſhattered Boar for a Pile, gave 
aim the laſt Rites. Such was the End, and ſuch the 


Burial of the mighty Pompey, who, after eſcaping the 
moſt remarkable and moſt imminent Dangers died at laſt 
miſerably by the Hands of a few Villains, in the 58th 

| Len of his Age. Cornelia, who faw her Huſband's 
tragical End, ſhrieking in a moſt Jamentable manner; 
and the Mariners on board the Veſſel crowding all 
the Sail they could, eſcaped the Purſuit of the &gyp- 


%%% » ð 
e e ſn Purſuit of Pompey, and arrived 
An. Rom. 706. ſoon in Egypt, imagining that Roman 
Viaas fled thither. He had taken but few 
Troops with him, leaving the reſt of the Army in Greece 
and ia Minor, under his Lieutenant-Generals, with 
Orders for them to eſtabliſh his Authority in thoſe Coun- 
tries. So great was his Confidence, that he was not 
_ afraid of landing at Alexandria, which he found in great 


— 
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Confuſion ;, and was. there informed of Pompey's Mur- 
der. Theodotus, thinking to do him an extreme Plea- 


fore, gaye him the Head of the Jate illuſtrious Fugitive. 


. 


He wept; turned away from the ſhocking Spe tacle, 


aud cauſed the Head to be buried with the uſual 80 


a . 


lemnities, But what are we to think of theſe Tears? 


He who had ſacrificed ſo many Thouſands to his Am- 


bition, weeps when he is told the Murder of a Man 


whoſe Deſtruction he had vow'd, and whoſe Death ſecures. 


10 him the Empire of the Univerſe. Was he troubled 
Hand but his; or that it was not in his Power to inſult 
his Misfortunes,, and get him to adorn his Triumph ? 
Was it from a Principle of Generoſity that he regretted 


2 Man who had ſo long, been odious to him ? How ſuſ- 


picious was this Behaviour of Ca/ar 7 but be this as 
* will, he gave, a gracious Reception to all the Adhe- 
rents of Pompey... and exented his Liberalit) 


& 


them. As the Tumults in Alexandria increaſed daily, 
he ordered his Legions to come to him 88 Afia with 
all poſſible Diligence; and in the mean time required 
the Payment of the Remainder of Co Talents, Which 
 Ptelemy Auletes had promiſed him for ſeating him on the 
Throne. Parbinus young Ptolemys Prime Miniſter, em- 


89 


. 


Ployed all the 3 le, to render Cæſar pd 
ous to the Populace; and th 


he cited the King and his Siſter Cleopajra before him, 


in order to ſettle their Diviſions, made him compleatly, 


ſo. At the ſame time he had commanded them to dil- 


band their reſpective Armies, and appointed Counſel on 
both Sides ta plead their Cauſe before him, Cleopatra 
knowing Cz/ar's Foible, imagined that her Preſence 
would be the moſt perſuaſive Advocate ſhe could employ, 


and therefore defired Leave to appear before him; or 
according to other Hiſtorians, Cz/ar himſelf intreatec 
her to come and plead her Cauſe in Perſon, Accord- 


ingly this Princeſs ſet out; and being attended only by 
| Apollogorus of Sicily, went into a little Boat, and arrived 
under the Walls of the Caſtle of Alexandria at dark 
Night. Finding that it would be almoſt impoſſible for 
er to enter undiſcovered, ſhe thought of the following 


. 


viratagems 


y towards 


hayghty, manner in which 
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Stratagem. Getting into a Bundle of Clothes, and other 
Neceſſaries, Apollodorus covered her; and faſtning the 
' "Packet with Leathern Thongs, threw her over his Soul. 
deers and carried her in this manner, thro' the Caſtle- 
Sate into Cæ ars Apartment, who was not diſpleaſed at 
this Artifice, The firft Sight of ſo exquiſite a Beauty 
1 all the Effect on him which Cleopatra had 
1 9. What was done with Prolemy "0 © 
A. Appearing. the next Day before Cz/ar, and hear- 
ing that Cleopatra was even in his Apartment in his Pa- 
lace, and had ingratiated herſelf with him, he ran out of 
it in a frantic manner; and in the open Street, tore 
off his Diadem, broke it to pieces, and threw it on the 
Ground ; crying to the People with Floods of Tears, 
that he was betrayed. In an Inſtant the whole City was 
in an Uproar; and the Populace, with Ptolemy at their 
Head, ran with the utmoſt Fury towards Cz/ar, who 
found it a very difficult Matter to pacify them. The 
next Day he pronounced, purfuant to the Will in Pre- 
ſence of the People, that ProlJemy and CI opatra ſhould 
2 * reignjointly over Egypt ; and that the 
An. Rom. 707. younger Ptolemy and Arſinoe ſhould ſway = 
TRE 2 3 CU OE of Cyprus. 'T his Sentence 
_ Pleaſed every one, Pothinus excepted, who having oc- 
caſioned the Diviſions between Pzolemy and Cleopatra, 
was afraid that their Reconciliation would prove fatal to 
him. He therefore inſinuated to the People that Cz/ar's 
real Deſign was to ſeat Cleopatra ſingly on the Throne, 
which inſpiring the People with freſh Hatred againſt that 
- Roman, Pothinus ſent for Achillas, who was at the Head 
of 20,000 Men, in order that he might drive Cæſar out 
of Alexandria, Achillas attacked him, but being re- 
pulſed he endeavoured to cut off Cæſar's Communication 
with the Sea. However, he prevented this Deſign, burn- 
ing the Egyptian Fleet, and poſſeſſing himſelf of Pharos, 
a Tower of wonderful Structure, into which he put a 
SGarriſon. Some of the Ships that were ſet on fire, ran 
- fo rear to the Port, that catching ſome Houfes, it ſpread 
to the Diſtrict or Quarters called Bruchion. Twas then 
-that the famous Library, which had been collected 4 
e aka | . 
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' fo many Kings,” and contained | 400,000 Volumes, was 


8 What a Loſs did the Learned ſuſtain on this 
Oeser!!! 9 OT. . 


3 J How did Ceſar proceed in this dangerous War? 


He ſent into all the neighbouring Countries for 


Succour; and, among others, to Domitius Calvinius, who 


had been left his Commander in Aſia Minor. In the mean 
time, to prevent his being overpowered by Numbers, he 
fortified the Diſtrict poſſeſſed by him. Prolemy was ſtill 


in Cz/ar's Hands; and Porhinus, holding a ſecret Intel- 
ligence with Acbillas, gave him Advice of whatever was 
tranſacting, and exhorted him to purſue the War with 


Vigour: But at laſt ſome of his Letters being intercepted, 
C2/ar put him to Death. Ganymede:, another Eunuch, 
a Man of great Cunning and Abilities, who educated 

 Arſinoe, fearing the ſame Fate with Pothinus, fled with 
that Princeſs to the Camp of the Egyptians, where ſhe 


was proclaimed Queen. And now Ganymedes, in order 
to ſupplant Achillas, charged him with delivering up to 

Ce ſar the Fleet which the Romans had burnt; and 
cauſing him to be put to Death, ſucceeded him in the 


Command of the Army, and likewiſe: ated as Prime 
Miniſter. Immediately he corrupted all the freſh Water 


with which Cz/ar was ſupplied, and by that Means re- 
duced him to the greateſt Extremities, to which he ne- 
vertheleſs ſoon applied a Remedy, by digging a great 


Number of Wells. Upon Advice, that the Legions ſent 


by Calwvinius were coming, Cæſar advanced with his 


| whole Fleet to bring it to Alexandria, which fighting 


with another ſent out by Ganymedes, the Romans had the 
Advantage, and arrived ſafe in the above-mentioned City, 
The Egyptian aſſembling another Fleet, and ſailing it in- 


to the Port of Alexandria, the Inhabitants of this City 


ran to the Tops of their Houſes, in order to be Specta- 
tors of this Engagement, the Loſs of which muſt have 


been fatal to the Romans; but they, by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Rhodians, were again victorious. 1 

2. What was Ceſar's next Attempf ett 

- A. He now attacked the Ifland of Pharos; but after 


aining ſeveral Advantages in it, was repulſed with the 


| Loſs of more than Yoo Men, and himſelf had like to have 


_ periſhed, 
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perihed. The Vestel, on-board. of which be intended 


to fly, being ready 10 fink by being, overidaded, Car 
leaped into the Sea, and, with great Difficulty, ſwam 
to the Veſſel that Jay neareſt him. In his Swimming, 

he held his Papers with one Hand, and made his Way 
__ with the other, and by that Means preſerved them from 
being wet. Bat now the 4/exandgrians, pretending a De- 


fte of Peace, prevailed with Cæſar, (who. knew he 
ſhould not run any Hazard in this) to deliver up to them 


Htolemy. The Roman, before be diſmiſſed that King, 
had exhorted him to inſpire his Subjects with pacific 


and equitable Sentiments, which he premiſed to do in 


ths moſt affectionate manner, and with Tears in his Eyes. 


However, no ſooner was he got at the Head of his Troops 


but he began the War again with greater Vigour than ever. 
Another Naval Engagement was fought, wherein Cæſar 


thridates of Hergamus, a Man of noble Birth, of un- 


daanted Valour, and great Fidelity to him, arrived with 
 Baccours; He had: brought a confiderable Army, in the 
_ railing of which Aubtipater the Idumean had been very 
ferviceable. He not only re-mforced him with 3000 
Jeu, but alſo prevailed with ſeveral Princes of Arabia 
and Cœloſyria, and the free Cities of Phanicia and Syria, 


to ſend him Troops. Mithridates, accompanied by Au- 


 vipater, who exerted himſelf with prodigious Bravery, 
took Felufum. In their March from thence to Alexau- 
aua, they were aſſrſted with Proviſions: by the eau. 
Prolumy having detached a flying Camp to oppoſe his 


Paſſage over the Nile, the Egyptians were routed; a great 


Slaughter was made of them, and their Camp ſeized. 


5 But now P to lemy advanced with his whole Army to over- 
power. the Conquerors, and Ce/ar. marched forward in 


__ exder:toſupport. them. The Armies ſoon eame to a de- 
ceiſive Battle, in which Cafar gained a compleat Victory. | 


Perolemy attempting to ſave himſelf by Flight in a Boat 


on the Nile, was drawned'; after which Alexandria and. 


all Egypt ſubmitted to the Conqueror. - 
2. What followed after this ? 


A4. Gajaremtering/ lerandria without Oppoſition, de- : 
fowed the Crown of Egypt on Cleopatra, and P aer 
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Months in Egypt. He uſed to pals away whole 
with her in revelling. Sailing up the Nile with her, ac- 
companied by a large Fleet, he would have gone as far 

had not his Army refuſed. to follow. him. 


Years of Age. Cæſar was 


that Princeſs ſolely, the wo Prince being but eleven. 
who brought him a Son called Cæſarion, whom 4Augufius 


afterwards put to death. About the Beginning of the 
Alexandrian War, the Senate of Rome, the greateſt Part 


af whom were now got together, voted Cæſar great Ho- 
nours. He was appointed Conſul for five Years together; 
created Dictator for a Year, and had the Power of Lri- 
bune for Life. He made Mark Anthony his Maſter of the 


Horſe, and being diſpoſſeſſed of his Office, was created 


Conſul. The chief Cauſe of the Mur- - _ 
murs againſt Anthony, was his aſſuming Au. Rom. 707. 
too great Authority; which, with the © _ 
outrageous Behaviour of Trebellius and Delabella the Tri- 
bunes, raiſed great Diſturbances in the City. Cæſar 
Was now very much wanted there, and he' might have 
been much ſooner in Nome, had he not been with-held by 
the Charms of the beautiful Cleopatra, he A 
ights 


AS Ethiopia, 
He intended to carry Cleopatra to Rome, and marry her, 
for which he intended to get a Law enacted. Cælar, 
before he left Alexandria, conſirmed the ſeveral Privis 


leges which the Jeaus enjoyed, as a Reward for their ſuc- . 


couring him; and alſo raiſed a Column, on which he 


cauſed all thoſe Privileges to be engraved, together with 


the Decree that confirmed them. Prolemy lived but till 


| fifteen Years of Age, he being poiſoned by Cleopatra, 


who afterwards governed Egypt ſingly, _ 
2. What was it that made Cæſar leave Egypt? 


A. To make War on Pharnaces, King of the Cim- 
merian Boſphorus, and Son to the great Mithridates; the 
Occafion of which was this: Domitius Caluinius hav- 

ing but one Legion left, Pharnaces reſolved to attack 
him, which he did with Succeſs, imagining that. Cz/ar 


would loſe his Life in Egypt, and hoping to recover. the 


Kingdoms of Cappadocia and Pontus, of which Pompey 
had diſpoſſeſſed his Father, Accordingly he raiſed a 
TS : e powerful 
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her other Brother, jointly, which was really giving it to 
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tisfied with routing 
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powerful Army, entered the leſſer Armenia, and drove 
from thence Dejotarus, Tetrach of that Country. He 


then ſeized on Cappadocia, in ſpite of Ariobarzanes, and a 


little after, on the Kingdom of Pontus. Cæſar, inſtead of 
returning to Rame, went directly to Armenia, and from 
thence into Pontus, where he cut to pieces the Army of 
Pbharnaces, tho' he had endeavoured to be reconciled to 
him. Pharnaces flying, and endeavouring to break 
into Beſphorus was repulſed and lain by A/ander, who 
| had revolted from him; an End worthy of a Man ſo 


rebellious to his Father, and ungrateful to his Friends. 


The Victory above-mentioned of Cſar was ſo ſudden, 
that Florus compares him, on this Occaſion, to a Thun- 
derbolt, which ruſhes forward, and ftrikes in the ſame 

Moment. That the Conqueror, to denote the Swiftneſs 


of his Victory. wrote only theſe three Words to a Friend: 
Veni, vidi, vici; that is, I came, I ſaw, 1 vanquiſhed, 


And indeed Cæſar was not only ſkilful in gaining Con- 
queſts, but knew how to make the beſt Advantage of 
5 0 in which he preatly ſurpaſſed Hannibal. Not ſa- 

is Enemies, he always purſued the 
moſt inconſiderable Remains of them, be 
recover from their Surprize. He did not give over 
after the winning of ſome Battles, but endeavoured to 
quite finiſh a War, *till which he looked upon all his 
former Atchievements as nothing. Deiotarus had done 
| fignal Services to the Romans in all their Wars of Aa; 
and imagining Pompey's Party to be that of the People of 
Nome, had joined with him, in the Battle of Phar/alin, 
_ againſt Cze/ar, who afterwards reprimanded him very 
ſeverely on that Account. But Deiotarus, to ingratiate 
himſelf with the Victor, afterwards aſſiſted him to the 
_ utmoſt of his Power; beg*d Pardon for what he had done 
at Pharſalia; and. to denote his Humility, diveſted him- 
ſelf of his Royal Robes on that Occaſion, Cz/ar-made 
him re-aſſume them, pardoned his paſt Faults, and con- 
| firmed to him and his Son the Title of King: But he 
_ obliged Deiotarus to attend him in the War againſt Phar- 
naces, and afterwards deprived. ham of Armenia, and part 
of Galatia, Hh er IB 
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5 2 Whither did Cez/ar go now); ; 
A. He ſet out for Rome with incredible Diligence, af- 
ter ſettling Affairs in theſe Parts as well as the Time 


would permit. Upon his Arrival in Italy, Cicero, and 


many. others of Pompey's Party, went to pay him their 


Compliments, and met with a moſt gracious Reception; 


which Affability of his ingratiated him ſo much with the 
People of Rome, that he Gon quieted the Commotions 
there. The Time of his Dictatorſhip being expired, he 
was elected Conſul with Zmilius Lepidus. „5 
However, he could not flay long in 
Rome; the Remains of Pompey's Party * 
_ King of Numidia, &c. Cæſar, with his uſual Speed, 
landed in Africa, with only an inconſiderable Force, but 


the reſt followed ſoon after. He was in great want of 
Proviſions for ſome time, but this Difficulty he conquered - 
with his uſual Reſolution. After various Movements and 


ſmaller Engagements, in which Cæſar was ſometimes in 


great Danger, he reſolved, if poſſible, to come to a de- 

ciſive Battle. For this Purpoſe, he inveſted the City of 
Tapſus, imagining that Scipio would come to its Relief, 
which accordingly happened; for Ccipio joining King 
Juba, and encamping near Cz/ar, they ſoon came to 
a general Battle, in which he totally defeated all the 
Enemy's Forces, aud ſeized all their Baggage, with little 


Loſs on his Side: Taſus, Adrumetum, and Zama, im- 
mediately ſurrendered. Juba would have retired, with 
Petreius, to Zama, which was the ſtrongeſt City in his 
Dominions, where he had left his Wife, his Children, 
and Treaſure ; but the Inhabitants refuſed him Admit- 
tance, and gave his Treaſures to Cæſar. Fuba, reſo- 
lutely determined not to ſurvive this Misfortune, and 
agreeing with /'errezus that they ſhould kill one another, 
the latter fell dead on the Spot; whilſt Juba, who had 
received only alight Wound, obliged a Slave to diſpatch. 


him. Afranius and Sylla were defeated and taken Pri- 


ſoners by Sitius, General of the Army of Bogud, who 
had joined Cæſar. Scipio having embarked for Spain, 
was met by Sitius's Fleet, which 

all who:were ow Board of it. 


An. Rem. 708. 
having rallied in Africa, under Scipio, Cato, and Tuba, | 


ſunk his Galley, and 


— . — p 


9. What became of Ca-? 5 


J. He retreated to Viica, and there eftabliſhed þ kind 


of Senate, eonſiſting of 300 Remant. He at firitrefolved 
to ſuſtain a Siege; but finding the Inhabitants much divi- 


daäeld in their Opinions, he quitted that Defignfor another. 
He beſought his Friends, ſome to ſave themſelves by Sea, 


and others to rely on Caſar's Mercy; when embracing 


them all with a more than uſual Tenderneſs, he diſcourſed 


| wth them on, moral Sabjetts, defending the following 


Maxim, That the Virtuous. are./ only/happy and free, 


«© and the Wicked are ever wretched and Slaves.“ His 
Sons ſuſpeRing his Deſign, at Supper, took his Sword 
from him, which he did not - mats when he roſe; but 
_ throwing himſelf on the Bed, read Plato's Dialogue con- 
cerning the Immortality of the Soul. At laſt he enquired 
for his Sword, and it not being brought him ſo ſoon as 
he deſired. he fell into a great Paſhon ; his Friends, at 


the ſame time, imploring ki Stay among them, as their 
Henefactor, their Genius and Guardian. At laſt receiv- 
ing his Sword, he felt the Point of it; and faid,“ 1 am 


now my own Maker,” He then read again, and af- 


terwards fell into found Sleep. But juſt as Day began | 


to break he ſtabbed himſelf ; but this not difpatchuig 


him, he zred and threw down a Table. The Neiſe 


brought in huis Slaves, his Sons, and Friends, who found 


him woeltring in his Gore. His Phyfician put up his 
Bowels, and cloſed his Wound; but Cate recovering his 
Spirits, tore open his own Bowels, and ruſhed out of Life 
with Fury, Rage and Indignation. His Death compleat- 
ly ended Cæſurs War in Africa. Cato was famous for 
his Juſtice, Severity and Magnanimity; but his End was. 


unworthy the Precepts of his Philoſophy, and the Con- 
—. T ¶ũ Donut ob bo 
2. What did Cæſar after this?? 


_ of it among his Soldiers, he returned to Nome, and tri- 
umphed four Times in one Month, leaving an Inter- 


val of ſame Days between every Triumph. His firſt 
was that of the Gazls z his ſecond that of Egypt, in which 


was Arſinoe loaded with Chains; his third that of Pon- 


Lu. 


TF ͤ ood a ales 


A. After ſabjecting rica to the Roman Laws, ſelling 5, 
_ __ thePoſſeffions of King Juba,” and dividing the Produce 


Me Minto brace - os 


tui and King Pharnaces ; his fourth that of Africa, which 
the younger Juba adorned. All theſe Triumphs, which 


were exceeding magnificent, differed very mueh; but 


# that of the Gaals was the moſt ſplendid, Caaſar going to 
the Capitol by Torch-Light ; and forty Elephants ranged _ 

on each Side, carrying great Candleſticks filled with 

Flambeaux. After this Cæſar paid his Soldiers, and 

_ rewarded them with great Liberality ; and, for their Re- 

treat gave them Lands in ſeveral Places ſeparated from 

Hkaly. He likewiſe diſtribued a prodigious Quantity of 


Corn among the People; then entertained the whole 
City at above 20, 00 Tables, and cauſed a great Num- 


ber of Shows to be exhibited for their Diverſion. Many 


Honours were now conferred upon him, all being ex- 


tremely forward to prefer him, fome out of Love, and 
ethers out of Fear; but Cæſar's extraordinary Kindneſs 


* to both Parties removed all their Anxities ; for tho! he 
| had been brought up under his Uncle Marius, he yet was 
not fired with thatanflexible Hatred, nor that cruel Spirit | 
| of Revenge, whichprompted this Roman to fhed fo much 
SS Blood. Fe began to ſettle the Commonwealth, enacted 
| ſeveral new Laws; and committed the Powers of Judi- 
_ cature to the Senators and Knights only. He reformed 


the Calendar, and, with the Ailiftance of the able 


| Aftronomers, regulated the Year according to the Course 
of the Sun; allotting to each Year 365 Days, and add- 


ing one Day more to. every fourth Year, which was 


led the B:Jextile or Leap Year. This is now called the 
Julian Account and Old Style, in oppoſition to the New 
Style or Gregorian Account, At this time flouriſhed Cas 
 tullus, a very correct, but unchaſte Poet; and famous for 


his Epigrams. 


hat was che laſt War in which Cæſar was en- oh 


gaped ? . 


. That againſt Pompey's two Sons, who had a power⸗-⸗ 
ful Army in Spain, They alfo had very good Officers, 
FOI OR 


and among others Labienus, for which 


was forced to march in Perſon againit 


them. He had juſt before been re-ele&t- An. Rom. 709. 


ed Conſul (with Lepidus) and Dictator 


for another Year. Cæſar arrived in Spain with his uſual 
5 7 „ Diligence. 
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Diligence. Cxeius Pompeius was then beſieging Ulla, 


and Sextus, his younger Brother, was in Corduba with a 


ſtrong Garnſon. Cæſar advanced towards the latter City, 
upon which Cneius raiſed the Siege of Ulla, and marched 
to oppoſe his Enemy, who, finding he could not draw him 
to a Battle, inveſted and took another City of great Im- 
portance. The Pompeys having endeavoured, but in vain, 
to throw Succours into it, and fearing the reſt would re- 
volt, reſolved to come to a general Engagement; their 
Army being now encamped in the Plains of Munda, 
\ whither that of C-/ar came not long after. A Battle 
was ſoon fought, Cz/ar's Soldiers being excited from the 
Hopes that this would be the laſt, and crown all their 
Toils: And thgſe of the Pompeys being animated by De- 
ſpair; moſt having formerly had their Lives given them 
and therefore expected no Quarter. The firſt Onſet was 
made with the utmoſt Bravery, and Cæſar had never been 
in ſuch Peril before. He was more melancholy than 
uſual, whether it were that he reflected on the Fickle-. 
neſcs of all terreſtrial Things, or began to diſtruſt ſo long. 
_ aSeries of Proſperity z or that, ſeeing himſelf what Pom- 
pey had once been, he was fearful of meeting with the 
ſame Fate. But now there happened what Cz/ar had n- 
ver ſeen, or believed could ever come to paſs ; his Vete- 
ran Soldiers, after 14 Years Service in the Field, gave 
ground and would have fled, had not Shame: prevented 
them. Cæſar, exaſperated at their Cowardice, leap'd from 
his Horſe, and ran to them with the utmoſt Fury. He 
— himſelf ſtopt the Fugitives; re-animated them, flew from 
Rank to Rank, and was every where in an Inſtant. Some 
Telate, that ſo great was his Deſpair, that he was going 
to kill himſelf. But on a ſudden, bis Soldiers calling up 
their former Courage, forced from the Enemy a Victory 
which Fortune ſeemed to have allotted them, he defeat- 
ing the Enemy killing zo, ooo of them on the Spot. 
He had been expoſed to ſo much Danger in this Battle, 
that he often declared, 'T hat on all other Occaſions be 
had fought for Glory, but at Munda to ſave his Life.” 
All the Standards of the Enemy were taken, and Labi- 
- _enus and Varus laſt their Lives in the Engagement. 
Cneius, with a ſmall Party of Horſe, eſcaped to Car os 6 
n fe 1 om 
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from wh-nce, hoping to ſave himſelf by Sea, he was 


forced by Dedius, Ce/ar's Lieutenant to return on Shore, 
and being beſieged in a Tower, was attacked with fo 


much Fury, that he was forſaken by his Followers, and 
killed in a Cave where he had concealed * himſelf. As 
for Sextus his Brother, he eſcaped from Corduba, and 
„ EF; | 
©. What followed after this Victory? 
A. He returned to Rome in Triumph, which yet was 


could not be found by Ceſar, to whom all Spain now 


not attended with the Acclamations of the People; they 
rieving to ſee the Memory of their beloved Pompey 


| inſulted, and his Family almoſt extirpated. Cæſar had 
- conquered the World, and overthrown all his Enemies, 


an End being now put to the Civil War, which, tho? it 


had not continued much above four Years, had yet been 
ſo deftructive to the People of Rome, that in the Laſtrum 


_ alittle before Cz/ar's laſt Expedition, there were found 
but 150, ooo Heads of Families; whereas in the pre- 
cediag Cenſus there were 320,000. Extraordinary | 


— Honours were now heaped on Cæſar, and unlimited Au- 


thority beſtowed on bim, ſo that the Commonwealth 
had now but the Shadow of Liberty left. He was no- 


minated Conſul for ten Vears, and perpetual Dictator. 
He had the auguſt Title of Pater Patriæ (Father of his 


Country) and the Name of Imterator or Emperor; 
not (as former'y) in the Senſe of Conqueror, but as 


_ fignifying the greateſt Authority in the Republic; and 


_ this was the Beginning of the imperial State, tho? it was 
not compleatly ſettled till ſome Years after, His Perſon 
Was declared ſacred and inviolable, fo that now the Ma- 

giſterial Offices ſeemed to center in him. To this Pro- 
ufion of Honours were added, the Right of Aſſiſting at 

all Games in a Gilded Chair, and with a golden Crown 

on his Head. It was farther enat:d by this Decree, 
that, after this Death, this Crown and Chair ſhould be 
exhibited in all public Spectacles, to eternize his Memo- 
ry. From this time the Conſulate grew cheaper, and 
few enjoyed it a whole Year; particularly when all its 
Power and antient Dignity was ſoon after ſwallowed up 

by the Imperial Power. Cæſar made a Show as if be 5 
. would 
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 wonld concern himſelf only in the Election of Conſals, 
and leave that of all other Magiſtsates to the People. 


He now admitted Perſons of all Conditions into the Se. 
nate, by which means it was ſwelled. to goo. He alſo 


| Increaſed the Numbers of the Prætors, Quæſtors and K. 


diles, and beſtowed great Sums of Money and Lands on 


his Friends and Adherent. 


©. What was next done by Cæſar 2 l | 
2 Ai. The following Year he again en- 


As. Rom. 710. tred upon the Conſulate with Anthony, 


whom he appointed his Maſter of the 


Horſe; after which he applied himſelf more cloſely to 
the Buſineſs of the State. His firſt Care was to pardon 
all who had taken up Arms againſt him; and tho? a 


Multitude of Libels were now publiſhed againſt him, he 


did not ſo much as enquire after the Authors. He in- 
tended to build a magnificent Temple and Theatre in 
Nome. He rebuilt Carthage and Corinth, and ſent Co- 
lonies to both. He undertook: to level ſeveral Moun- 
talns, to drain ſeveral Marſhes, and empty Lakes in 
Italy; and defigned to dig thro? the Iſthmus of Pelepon- 
neſus by Corinth. He then meditated an Expedition 
againſt the Parthians, to revenge the Death of Craſſus; 
_ afterwards to pierce into Seythia ; force his way through 
Germany and Gaul; and ſo return to Rome; but theſe. 


mighty Projects were rendered abortive. Moſt of the 
Senators, in their laviſhing ſuch extraordinary Honours 


upon him, did it in no other View but to make him 
ſtill more odious to the People, and have the better 
9 8 of ruining him. The great Men, parti- 
cularly thoſe: who had followed: Pompey's Fortune, and 


who could nat pardon Cæſar, for the Life they had re- 


ceived from his Clemency in the Plains of PHarſalia, 
reproached themſelves ſecretly for his Benefactions, as 
being purchaſed at the Price of their Liberty; and thoſe 
whom he imagined to be his beſt Friends, accepted of 
his Favours in no other view but to have the better Op- 
 perturatp-ob defiroping:him. 7 
2, Did not the People begin to be very uneaſy at 
— ß ĩð i, 5 
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- Ai They were afraid that he intended to aſſume the 
Title of King: und indeed his Friends employed their 
utmoſt Endeavours to procure it him. They firſt made 
Religion a Handle on this Oceaſion, and accordingly 


ſpread a Report among the Populace, that twas expreſs- 
ly declared by the Siëylline Oracles, © That if the Ro- 
&© ans ſent a King againſt the Parihians, they would 


<« certainly ſubdue them, but that theſe would otherwiſe 
« be invincible.” After this, being defirous of ſound- 
ing the People, his Flatterers falured him with the Title 


of King, as he was returning one Day to Rome. Ihe 
People murmured at this, upon which he refuſed that 
Title; and yet withdrew diſtatisfied, becauſe they had 


not contradicted him, when he rejected the Salutation 
made him by his Favourites. However, theſe were not 
diſheartened, for during the Lupercalia (a Feaſt of Puri- 

 rifieation) Mark Anthony went up to Cz/ar, and offered 
to ſet the Diadem on his Head. A ſmall Party of 
_ Hirelings applauded, but the People continued in a deep 
| Silence, He then put back Mart Anthony, at which 


they all ſet up a great Shout. Mark Anthony attempted = 
this a ſecond Time, but with as little Succeſs. However, 


what could not be performed on the Original was done 


on the Copies; Crowns being fixed on the Heads of 


his Statues. But two of the Tribunes removed them; 


| impeached thoſe who had firſt beſtowed: the Title of 


King on Cæſar, and impriſoned them. The People fol- 


lowed them with never-ceafing. Acelamations tor this 
Action; for which Cz/ar, on the contrary, diveſted them 
of their Employments. Another Circumſtance which 
gained him much IIl-will, was, his not riſing up when 


the Senate came in a Body to decree him certain new Ho- 
nours. But notwithſtanding this apparent Diſguſt, Cæ- 


Jar was ſo careleſs, as to neglect the Means of ſecuring 


_ himſelf againſt his Enemies; he diſbanding the Span; 


| Guards and contenting himſelf with the Protection of 
his Friends, which very much facilitated the Attempt 


that was afterwards made on his Life. _ 


21 I defire to know the Particulars of this. 


A. Cæſar's Enemiesdeteſted his Ambition; andthe moſt i 


zealous Republicans reſolved to die, rather than be Eye- 


Witneſſes 
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Witneſſes to the total Ruin of their Liberty, and there- 


upon upwards of threeſcore Senators conſpired his Death. 


Hrutus and Caſſius, whom Cz/ar had appointed Prætors 
that Year, were at the Head of this Combination. Bru- 
tus gloried in deſcending from the antient Brutus, whom 
the Commonwealth conſidered as its Founder: and a 

Love of Liberty had been tranſmitted to him, with the 
Blood of his Anceſtors. He was, like Cæſar, addict- 

« ed to Letters and Arms: but then he never drew his 


Sword but with a Deſign to ſerve his Country; 


„ nor read with any other View but to ſubdue his 
„ Paſſions; fo that he had from Books father a Habit of 
Life than a Faculty of Speech. In his Thoughts, as 
„well as Actions, he was a ftri Follower of Honeſty 
and Juftice: all he ſaid, as well as all he did, ſeemed 
* to flow from a public and unbiaſſed Spirit. He had 
% no occaſion for the Powers of Eloquence te be able 
“ to perſuade, for all Men knew 'twas their Intereſt to 
be of his Mind; and he had, before he ſpoke, that 
' firſt Point, the Good-will of his Auditors; for every | 
Man's Love of himſelf made him a Lover of Bru- 


tus.“ Tho'he was the profeſied Enemy of Monar- 


chy, he yet could not prevail, with himſelf to hate the 


Monarch, who had indulged him ſo many Favours; ſlo 
that twas only his Country's Love (the ſtrongeſt of all 
Engagements) which prompted him to join in the Con- 


piracy. * Caſſius was an able and experienced Soldier, 
„ who alſo was bound to Cæſar by no leſs an Ob- 
„ ligation than the giving him Life and Quarter in Bat- 
tle. He was of a dark, ſullen, and involved Spirit; 

«© quick to receive, but ſlow to diſcover a Diſlaſte. His 
Anger never flew into his Face, but deſcended to his 
„Heart, which rankled and preyed upon itſelf, and 
could not admit of Compoſur-, either from Religion 
% or Philoſophy, he being a perfect Epicurean,” Caſſius 
engaged in the Conſpiracy, not ſo much from a View 


to the public Good, as to ſatiate his private Vengeance. 
The Plot was carried on with all imaginable Caution 


and Secrecy : nevertheleſs Caſſus's Behaviour to Cæſar 


gave him ſufficient Reaſon to ſuſpect him; and when his 


Friends adviſed him to beware of Anthony and Dolabella, 


x... 
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he ſaid, © That he did not miſtruſt thoſe perfumed 


« plump Sparks, but thoſe pale and lean Gentlemen.“ 


At the Foot of the firſt Brutus's Statue theſe Words were 


written: Wou'd to Heaven thou wert living!” Certain 


Papers, containing the following Words, were likewiſe 


throwy into the Prætor's Tribunal, Thou fleepeſt, and 
art not truly Brutus.” Caſſius was Author of moſt of 


theſe Things, and had drawn Brutus into the Plot; who 


from an eaſy, placid, and fond, fell into a troubled and 
diſtracted Behaviour, which occaſioned his Wife, Porcia, 


being in Bed with him, to enquire the Reaſon of his 


Melancholy. Brutus being afraid ſhe would diſcover 


the Secret, if put to the Torture, Porcia gave herſelf a 


deep Stab in the Thigh, upon which he informed her 
of the whole Deſign. 19 


©, Pleaſe to h with the Plot. 1 
A. The Conſpirators, to juſtify their Attempt, ſuſ- 


pended the Execution of it till the Ides of March, that 
1s, till the Day that Cæſar was to be declared King. 
 Spurina, a famous Augur, told him, that great Dan- 
gers threatened him on the Ides of March, The World 
bore a Gloom and heavy Preſage of Cz/ar's ap- 
. proaching Fate. Tis related, that wild Beaſts came 


6 
into the moſt frequented Parts of the City; Appari- 
and inauſpicious Sacrifices, damped the Hearts of all 


Men except the Aſſaſſins, who, with an incredible 
Calm of Mind, expected the Opportunity of fatiating 


their Vengeance in the Blood of the Uſurper.” The 
Night before the fatal Day, Cz/ar heard Calpurnia his 

Wife vent deep Groans in her Sleep; and the next Morn- 
ing ſhe declared that ſhe dreamt ſhe held him, quite co- 


vered with Wounds, in her Arms. She therefore beſought 


him not to go out that Day, but to ſuſpend the Aſſem- 


bly. Cz/ar, though far from being ſuperſtitious, was yet 


ſo much wrought upon by Calpurnia's Tears and Intrea- 
ties, that he reſolved not to leave his Houſe that Day. But 


Decimus Brutus, one of the Con ſpirators, ſaid to him, 
«« What Will your Enemies ſuggeſt, ſhould they hear, 
« that you dare not venture out of Doors, unleſs your 


Wife has favourable Dreams?“ Upon which he took 
FO Ry "0 " him 


tions in the Streets, unuſual Illuminations in the Skies, 


i 
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him by the Hand, and brought him out of the Houſe. 
We are told, that as he was going along, ſeveral Papers 


were put into his Hand, informing him of the Conſpiracy; 


but that he had not an Opportunity to read them, be- 


cauſe of the Croud ; and that he gave them to his Secre- 
taries as was uſual when Petitions were preſented to him. 


After what manner was Cz/ar murdered ? 


8 F Being alighted out of his Litter, he went into the 


Senate Houſe, which from the Founder's Name, was 
called the Court or Hall of Pompey. Cz/ar, at his go- 


ing in, met Spurina, and ſmiling ſaid, The Ides of 
March are come z”* True {replied the Augur) but 


« they are not Jo: Scarce had he taken his Seat, 
but all the Aſſa 


but whilſt they were thus employed, one of them gave the 


Sign, by throwing his Robe over his Neck; and another, 
oppreſſed with the Greatneſs of the Attempt, made an 
_ irreſolute Paſs at him. C-/ar ruſhed upon Caſea, and 
beat him to the Ground; but as they were ſtruggling, an 
bother of the Conſpirators came from behind, and plunged | 


his Dagger into his Boſom. At the ſame time Caſſius 
wounded him in the Face, and Brutus in the Thigh, 
'till which he had made a vigorous Refiftance, . 


vpvpon this laſt Attack, he, “with a generous and diſdain- 
ful Reſignation, yeilded to the Stroke of a pardoned. 
„ obliged, and rewarded Friend, (crying) And thou 
too, my Son Brutus !” Cz/ar aſed to call him by this 
tender Name, and even thought he was his Father, be- 
cauſe he had been engaged in an Intrigue with Serwzlia, 
 _ Brutas's Mother. Cz/ar growing faint thro' Loſs of 


Blood, teeled to Pompey's Statue, when covering his Face 


with his Robe, and drawing his Skirts to his Knees, that 
ue might fall decently, he funk down and expired, hav- 
ing received 23 Wounds, Thus fell the mighty Julius : 
Czfar, in the 56th Year of his Age, whoſe Death put 


an end to the firſt Triumvirate. The Confpirators-ſeeing 


him dead, were going to acquaint the Senate with the 
Motives of their Attempt, and to exhort them to join in 


an Action, which would give Liberty to their Country. 


ins preſſed about him; and among the 
reſt Altillius Cimber, to ſue for his Brother's Return from 
Baniſhment. Ca ſar ſeverally checked their Im portunity; 
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Zut not a Senator would liſten to them, moſt of them 
flying in the utmoſt Dread to their reſpective Houſes. 
Whether this Action of Brutus, and the reſt of the Con- 
ſſpirators, was juſt and laudable, 1s daily the Subject of 
Controverſy. But, be this as it will, the Conſpirators 
might have imagined that, conſidering the f oſture of Af- 
fairs at this time, they could not naturally flatter them- 
ſelves with the Hopes of reſtoring their Country to its Li- 
berty. The Power of the Romans was now too extenſive, 
and their Manners were changed; Luxury and Ambition 
| had too great an Aſcendant in the Capital, and gave Riſe 
to numberleſs Irregularities and wicked Actions. Twas 
al moſt impoſſible for ſo great a Corruption of the Laws 
and Morals of Men, to end-but in a Revolution. Be- 
ſides, the Poſt from which Julius Ce/ar was fallen, was 
ſo much envied, that it might naturally be ſuppoſed, as 
ſoon as one Man ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed of it, many 
would preſent themſelves to ſucceed him, as will be evi. 
dent from the Sequel. ES 


© BOOK. U. Chap, om. 
ke Mix'd State of ROME. 
From the Death of Jurius CaSas, to the. 


perfect Settlement of the Empire under 
Abousrus. 5 VVV 


. HAT was next tranſacted by the Conſpirators? 
1 4. Brutus and eee 
being able to do any thing with the Se- An. Rom. 710. 
nate, ran into the City, followed by . 
their Accomplices, armed with their bloody Daggers; 

and cried aloud to the People, (to win them over to their 
Intereſt) that they had killed the King of Rome, and the 
Tyrant over his Country. Before them walked a He- 
raſd, carrying a Hat, the Sign of Liberty, at the End of 
a Lance, A few Senators joined them, but not a ſingle 
| JJ Oe. -. gon. 
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Plebeian declared in their Favour, The Conſpirators, 
being ſurprized at the Sadneſs and Melancholy they ſaw 
mn their Countenances, withdrew to the Capitol, where 

they were guarded by a Body of Gladiators belonging to 
Decimus Brutus; and they perceived with Grief, that the 


- Death of an Uſurper would accaſion freſh Troubles in 
the Commonwealth. The People, alarmed at the News, 
| all left their ſeveral Employments ; ran tumultuouſly 


About the City, ſome for Information, others for Security, 
and others to ſhare in the Plunder. As the People in ge- 
neral ſeemed diſpleaſed at Cæſar's Death, Anthony, Le- 
pi dus, and the reſt of his more particular Friends, who at 
firſt had hid themſelves for fear of being murdered, got 
together their Creatures, and reſolved to revenge the Dic- 
tator's Death. Lepidus, by order of Anthony, who was 
Conſul, immediately got to a Legion of his that lay juſt 
by, and marched it into the Campus Martins, At this the 
Conſpirators were greatly ſurprized ; upon which they 
ſent a Deputation to Anthony and Lepidus, defiring an Ac- 
commodation. Anthony, in hopes to draw off Deci- 
mus's Army from him, returned an amicable Anſwer, 
- 2,” What followed upon ies: 
A. Anthony, by virtue of his Office, carried all Cz/ar's 
Effects and Papers to his Houſe, and convened the Se- 
nate. There a great many Debates aroſe, and ſeveral 
Opinions were urged, which at laſt terminated in this 
molt delicate and important Article, to pronounce whe- 
ther Ca/ar was a Tyrant or a lawful Magiſtrate ; and 
if thoſe who killed him, deſerved to be rewarded or 


| puniſhed. Anthony ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the former Ar- ” 


tic'e, There were in the Senate two Parties, which, 
without declaring themſelves openly, carried on oppoſite 
Deſigns with the. greateſt Artifice and Diſſimulation. 

Ant bony, at the Head of Cz/ar's Friends and Creatures, 


endeavoured to riſe to Sovereign Power by the Ruin of 
the Aſſaſſins, The true Republicans, without openly ap- 


Proving the late Tranſactions, made the reſtoring of the 1 
Rewubbican Government their only Object. Bur as in 
this new Tumult, moſt of the Senators did not ſee into 


their reciprocal Views, they miſtruſted one another; and 


did not declare themſelves but with the utmoſt Ys 
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they not yet knowing where to fix their Love or Hate, 
Thus, after @ great Diverſity of Opinions, a Medium 
was taken, in order to fatisfy both Parties, viz. an Act 
of Oblivion paſſed, and all Cæſar's Ordinances were ra- 

- tified, which was, in ſome meaſure, declaring him 

uilty and innocent at the ſame time; fince his Actions | 
Torine the DiRatorſhip ought not to be confirmed, if 

the Senate forbid the Proſecution of his Murderers: Au. 

thony was ſenſible of this Contradiction, but he did not 
oppoſe the Decree, for fear of Decimus Brutus, WhO was 
at the Head of a powerful Army, And now the Gover- 
nors of the ſeveral Provinces were nominated ; Brutus had 
the Ifland of Crete; Caſſius, Africa; Trebonius, Afra ; 

_ Cimber, Bithynia; and Decimus Brutus was confirmed in 
his Goverument of Gallia Ciſalpina. Anthony had an 
Interview with Brutus and Caſſius, and ſeemed recon- 
ciled; but the World juſtly ſuppoſed this to be all a 

Mak, Anthony breathing nothing but Revenge. M 
2. What Meaſures did he take to effect this? | 

A. The next Day he ordered Cz/ar's Will, which the 

latter had left in the Hands of Pio, his Father-1n-!aw, 

to be read before the People; but Caius and all his Ad- 
herents oppoſed this with the utmoſt Vigour, eſpecially 
as the Funeral of the late Dictator was to be ſolemnized 
at the ſame Time, which they were ſenſible would re- 

new the People's Affliction, and occaſion freſh. Com- 
motions, However, after many very warm Debates, the 

Will was produced and read to the People, whereby it 

appeared, That Cz/ar had adopted OfFawius, Son to 
his Siſter's Daughter, and made him his principal 

„Heir. That in caſe Ogavius died withoùt Iſſue, De- 

e cimus Brutus, one of the principal Conſpirators, ſnould 

, ſneceed him: That ſome other of the Accomplices 
* ſhould be Guardians of Oœauius, then but eighteen. 

„That the People of Rome ſhould inherit his Salon 

e the other Side of the Jiber, and every Citizen, in 

particular receive a certain Sum of Money,” Theſe 

Teſtimonies of Cz/ar's great Kindneſs to the People be- 

gan to make a Frong Impreſſion on them, and at laſt 


=, weting them into Tears, their common Affection was 
ſoon changed into Indignation againſt the Conſpira - 
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 Kyors, eſpecially Decimus Brutus, who had juſt before 
ſtabbed the very Man, who ſo honowrably nominated 
him his ſecond Heir. i ee 
2. What was the next Step taken by Anthony e» 
A. He cauſed Caſar's Body to be brought forth with 
the greateſt Pomp and Solemnity, It was ſet down in 
the Middle of the Forum, and a Guard of Soldiers potted 
round it. Here a little wooden Temple was erected (af- 
ter the Model of that of Venus) wherein was a Bed of 
Ivory, adorned with Gold. Curtains and ſplendid Tro— 
| 2 Anthony then made his Funeral Oration, in which 
ie expatiated on Cz/ar's Victories, on his generous Cou- 
rage, his vaſt Erudition, and particularly on the Cle- 
mency he had indulged in the Civil Wars, even to his 
moſt inveterate Enemies; on the extraordinary Honours 
which had been decreed him by the Senate, particularly 
the Decree by which he was ſtiled the Father of his Coun 
try and his Perſon declared ſacred and invoilable, At 
_ theſe laſt Words he ſtopt, and turning to the Body that 


was extended on a funeral Pile, and ſhewing it to the 


People; See there (ſays he) a Monument of our Gra- 


„ titude, The greateſt Man that ever lived has been 
e aſſaſſinated by a Band of perjured and ungrateful Wret- 


ches: The Man who had not only generouſly given 
them their Lives in the Plains of Phar/alia, but raiſed 
e them to the higheſt Employments in the State,” Af 


ter this, as tho? Cæſar himſelf had complained of their 


Ingratitude, Wherefore (continued he) did I give my 
„ Murderers their Lives? Will not a Man be found a- 


„ mong the Multitudes on whom I ſhowered down Be- 
„ nefits, generous and faithful enough to revenge my 
* Cauſeon thoſe Traitors ?” Then Anthony raiſing his 
Voice, and ſtretching forth his Hand towards Heaven, 


O Jupiter (cried he) I am here ready to revenge him; 
« and this | ſolemnly ſwear to do. And ye. Gods, Pro- 
4 teQors of this Empire, I conjure you to aſſiſt me in 
_«« ſo juſt a Duty.“ To excite ſtill more the Grief and 
Indignation of the Populace, he takes Cæſar's Robe, all 
wet with Blood, and ſhews it them, and at the ſame 
time a waxen Image, reſembling him exactly as he lay 
wounded, At this Sight the People ſhed a * of 
| | o Tears, 
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Tears, praiſe him to the Skies, and curſe his Murderers, 
Upon As ſetting fire to the funeral Pile, all the veteran 
Soldiers who had ſerved under Cæſar, threw into the 
Flames, with inexpreſſible Grief, their Coronets, Arms, 
and other Badges of Honour, which their General had 
or them. They afterwards ran from the Pile with 
flaming Brands, to burn the Conſpirators Houſes, but 
were repulſed ; but they diſcharged their Fury on Hel- 
ius Cinna, a Tribune of the People, whom they mur- 
dered and fixed his Head on a Lance, they having mil- 
taken him for Cinna one of the-Conſpirators. The fune- 
ral Solemnity ended with paying divers Honours to Cæ- 
Jar, and ſetting up an Altar in the Place where his Body 
was burnt, and where Ofavius Cæiſar ( Auguſtus ) after- 
, wards erefted a Temple. i 1 
2. What became of the Conſpirators? 1 
As. Both they and the Senate were equally offended at 
Mar Anthiny's artful Speech. The former, not doubt- 
ing but he would ſtir up the People to murder them, 
left Rome; and the greateſt Part of them withdrew, up- 
on different Pretences, to their reſpective Governments. 
They ſecured privately, the Legions and Forces which 
they found in the Provinces, and ſeveral of them ſeized 
upon the public Montes, The Kings and Cities of the 
Eaſt, who were in Alliance with the Romans, promiſed 
them powerful Succours, ſo that their Party became ve- 
ry formidable. The Senate, without declaring them- 
_ ſelves openly, ſecretly favoured their Enterprizes, being 
perſuaded, that the Preſervation of the Republican Form 
of Government depended on this Party. This Anthony 
was ſenſible of, and therefore, to recover the Favour f 
the enate, he ſoftened, in other Speeches, the harſh 
Things he had mentioned in his funeral Oration of Cæ- 
Jar; and propoſed the recalling of Sextius Pompeius (Son 
to the great Pompey) who was then in Spain, and the 
making him Admiral of the Fleets of the Common- 
wealth, in the ſame manner as his Father. The Se- 
nate were overjoyed at this bold Propoſal, which oc- 
caſioned many Speculations, but it was complied with. 
To perſuade that Aſſembly of his Sincerity, Anthony, 
ca uſed to be murdered publicly in Rome, one Amatius, 


* 
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who called himſelf Cæſar's Relation, and, as ſuch, had 
not only called aloud to have his Death revenged, but 
alſo raifed an Altar to his Memory, in the very Place 
where his Body had been burnt ; and required the Ma- 
giſtrates and great Men to offer up Sacrifices at it. As 
this Conduct pleaſed the Senate, ſo it exaſperated the 
People, who reproached Anthony publickly for his Fickle- 
neſs and Ingratitude to Cz/ar's Memory. This Anthony 
made a Merit of with the Senate; and upon his deſiring 
Guard for the Security of his Perſon, *twas granted 
mim. He indeed was ordered to employ only a few_ve- 
teran Soldiers on this Occaſion ; but Anthony, inftead of 
this, inſenſibly got Cooo brave and experienced Officers 
about him, who had all private Orders to win over the 
veteran Soldiers; and by this means he was able to raiſe 
immediately a powerful Army whenever he might think 
ü ⁵ =P ̃ ᷑ TEL Rr ST Te 1 
2. With what Eye did the Senate now behold him: 
As. They were in great Terror to ſee him go always 
attended in this Manner. His Friends repreſenting to 
him the Jealouſy which this occaſioned, Ani hony aboli ſhed 
for ever the Employment of DiQator, to remove the Suſ- 
picion of his aſpiring to it. This and the Promiſe he 
made to diſband his Guards, quieted People's Minds in 
ſome meaſure. But ſtill he was ſecretly aiming at ſove- 
reign Power. He himſelf was Conſul; Lucius Antonius 
was Tribune of the People, and C. Antonius Prætor: Both 
theſe were his Brothers, and he gave the latter the Com- 
mand of iixLegions (all compoſed of excellent Soldiers) in 
Macedonia. So many Employments umted in one Family, 
gave Anthony the Command of the Republic, where he in. 
| $a was abſolute. But now O#avins, Cæſar's Heir, ar- 
rived in Reme. He was Son to Caius Odtavius a Senator, 
and to Accia, Daughter to Julia, Cz/ar's Siſter; and was 
come from Apollonia in Greece, where he had purſued his 
Studies. He was Maſter of a great deal of Wit, poſſeſſed 
a lofty Mind, and was of a moſt engaging Converſation ; 
and his Aſpect was ſo comely and graceful, that it gained 
him the Love of all Men. Advice had been ſent him 
of Cæſar's Murder, at which he was deeply afflicted. He 
| had alſo been told, that the Conſpirators had . 
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ble Party; that Anthony, and the reſt of his Uncle's 
Friends, ſought for nothing but the aggrandizing them- 
ſelves ; that Rome was all Tumult, and therefore many 
adviſed him not to go thither, but to quite lay aſide his 
Pretenſions. But Ofavius, diſdaining to follow theſe 
Counſels, reſolved to revenge Cæſar's Murder, and to 
ſupport his own Pretenſions, tho” at the Hazard of his 
Life. In conſequence of this he ſet out from Apollonia, 
and would not land at Brundaſium, the uſual Port for thoſe 
who came from that Part of the World, but at a little 
Town not far from it, whence the Officers and Soldiers 
(overjoyed to ſee ſo near a Relation of their former Gene- 
ral) came out in Cronds to meet him, and gave up the 
Town to him. After thanking them for their Fidelity, 
he aſſumed the Name of Cæſar, by which we ſhall gene- 
rally call him in the Sequel. e then marched boldly 
towards Rome, attended only by a few-Domeſtics, but 
was joined in his way by all his Father's Friends: his Re- 
lations and Freed-men, and the veteran Soldiers, on 
whom Cæſar had beſtowed Lands in /zaly. Money was 
brought him from all Quarters; and at his coming near 
the Capital, he was met by the greateſt Part of the Ma- 
- oiftrates, the-Otticers and People 
2. How did Anthony behave on this Occaſion ?* 
A. He was the only Perſon among Julius Ce/ar's Ad- 
herents, who did not ſend to ꝑay him his Compliments. - 
As many of young Ce/ar's Friends cenſured Anthony for 
tis, he ſpeciouſly made his Apology ; ſaying, that he 
could not expect ſuch an Honour, he being ſo young. 
and Jnthony Conſul. He added, that he himſel N 05 
pay him ¶ Anthony) the firſt Viſit: but deſired all his Re- 
1ations and Friends to come into the Forum early the next 
Morning in order to aſſiſt at a ſolemn Act; and this 
Woas to regiſter his Adoption, as he was obliged by Lavr, 
without which it would have been invalid. Tis Mother 
and others, repreſenting the great Danger he would there- 
by incur, as he might expect to be oppoſed. by the Se- 
nate, the Conſpirators and Mar# Anthony; Cæſar replie l, 
That he had duly weighed all theſe Matters upon 
* his Arrival in Lay; that all he ſaw in Rome only 
confirmed him in his Reſolutions ; that he did not 
| % i ae . « doudy. 
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doubt but to get the Decres of the Senate repealed, 
with regard to the Conſpirators, when the former 
% ſhould ſee him at the Head of the Relations, Friends, 
and Officers of Cz/ar ; and ſupported by the Laws and 
the Affection of the People. That whatever might | 
be the Conſequence, he would rather die than renounce 
ſo glorious an Adoption.” Accia ſeeing him fo reſolute, 
dclaſped him in her Arms, and cried, ** May the Gods 
my Son) conduct you, whither you are called by your 
% mighty Deſtinies; and may you return victorious over 
% your Enemies.“ Ca ſar going to the Forum, Caius 
Antonius the prætor roptfivred his Adoption, after which 
he went immediately to Anthony's Palace, 
2. What Reception did he meet with? Ep, 
A. Anthony made him wait ſome time at the Door, 
to ſhew his Superiority ; but being afterwards admitted 
in, they accoſted one another with that cold Politeneſs, 
which 15 ſeen in Perſons of their Rank, who hate one 


another in their Hearts. Cz/ar ſpoke firſt, and after 


thanking Anthony for the Reſpe& he had ſhewn to his 
Uncle's Memory, he blamed him, in the ſtrongeſt Terms, 
for conſenting to the Pardon of the Conſpirators. He 
then red im to change his Conduct, and to attempt 
the revenging of cee Death, by joining with his Re- 
lations, Friends, Officers, and Soldiers; and, in caſe this 


were not found ſufficient, to call the People to his Aid. 


He then intreated Anthony to give up to him Julius Cæ- 
far's Money, which he had carried to his Houle ; in or- 
der that he might pay the People the Legacies which his 

Uncle had bequeathed them : but as the Money above- 


mentioned would not ſuffice for that Purpoſe, he likewiſe 


deſired Anthony to lend, or borrow for him, ſo much 2s 

Was neceflary to diſcharge the whole. Anthony was ſtruck 
at Ca/ar's Boldneſs, but afterwards recovering himſelf, 
be anſwered, © That he was greatly miſtaken, if he 
„ 1magined that Julius Ce/ar, in leaving him his Name 
„ and Eſtate, had alſo left him a Right to the Empire. 
That as he ( dxthony) was Conſul, he therefore was 
nat obliged to give him an Account of his Conduct. 
That it was he who had ſeeured his Inheritance, by ſo 
* courageouſly bringing forth the Body of Cæſar, and 
Eos e SJ Io 
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reading his Will to the People, without which his A- 
« doption would never have taken place. That he had 
_ «« Reaſons for behaving w.th Clemency towards the Con- 
* ſpirators, but that he was too young to comprehend 
them. That with regard to the Monies he demanded, 
fthoſe belonged to the Commonwealth, and had been 
4+ diſtributed among the Magiſtrates fince 7 ultus Crjar's 
„Death.“ He concluded with adviſing him, not to at- 
tempt the winning the Affections of the Populace by 
Money, (who he ſaid) were ſo ſickle, that their Favour 
was not worth purchaſing. _ 04 

9, What followed upon this ? . 

4. Young C-/ar plainly foreſaw, that the only Mo- 
tive of Mark Anthony's refuſing him the Money was, that 
he might not be in a Condition to purchaſe the Empire, 

which was now put up, as it were, to the higheſt Bid- 
der. Cz/ar left Anthony in a Rage, and immediately 
fold the Lands and Houſes which had belonged to the 
Dictator; and declared, that the ſole Motive of his ac- 
cepting the Inheritance was, that he might prevent the 
Conſul from depriving the People of the Legacies be- 
queathed them by his Uncle. But now Anthony had re- 
courſe to Artifice ; he endeavoured to invalidate the Ef- 
fect of the Will, by raiſing Oppoſitions to the Sale which 
Caſar meditated ; ſeveral Perfons claiming thoſe Lands 
and Houſes, as unjuſtly uſurped from their Anc2ftors by 
the Dictator during the Civil Wars. "Twas to no pur- 
poſe young Cæſar proved, by the original Contracts, that 


his Uncle had paid for them with his own Money; and 1 
that at the worſt, the famous Decree enacted by the Se- 4 
nate, ratified every thing tranſacted by him during his | +5 
Dictatorſnip. Ani hon, whoſe only Aim was to perplex Il 
and embroil this Affair, afſerted, that it would be but wry 


juſt to allow Citizens, who had been difpoſſeſied of their 

Eſtates by Violence, Time to produce their Proots ; and 
that with reſpect to the Decree of the Senate, it ſeemed 
to have been enacted in no other View, but to continue, 
in their ſeveral Potts, the Magiſtrates who had been cre- 
_ ated by the Dictator, for fear leſt the State ſhould fall in- 
to.a kind of Anarchy; but that he could not ſay, we- 

| ther that Ordinance ought to be extended to thoſe Poſ- it 
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ſeſſions, which Cæſar had appropriated to himſelf. That 


he could not believe, that ſo equitable an Aſſembly as the 


Senate would countenance Uſurpations, which nothing 
but the Calamity of the Times could juſtify ; and which 
would hereafter ſerve to no other Purpoſe than to feed 
the Pride and Luxury of a young Mn. 
Q. How did Cz/ar take this Oppoſition ? 


A. He immediately fold his own Eſtate with that of 


huis Mother and Father-in-Law, which they generouſly 


made over to him on this Occafion ; and with the Mo- 


3 nies arifing from them, he paid part of the Legacies be- 


queathed by the Dictator. And now the People, charmed 
with his Liberality, cried aloud, that he was worthy of 
bearing the Name of Czsar ; and as they expected fu- 

ture Benefactions from him, they all declared in his Fa- 
vour againſt Anthony ; who, to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt. 
this new Party, demanded, and obtained the Government 
of Macedonia, and the Command of the Legions there, 


upon the falſe Pretence that the Getæ (a People of 


Seythia) had made an Incurſion into that Province, at 
their hearing of Cz/ar's Death. The Senate, to preſerve 
the Liberties of their Country, employed their utmoſt. 


Endeavours to keep the Balance of Power even between 


the Great Men; but they nevertheleſs were obliged to 


= ap the Forces of the State, and the Command of the 


Armies to Perſons, who turned their Arms againſt their 
Country. Anthow having obtained this Government, 
ſent one of his Brotners thither ; ordering him to bring 


into Tah all the Troops he ſhould meet with there. His 


Deſign was, to ſeize, in Imitation of the Dictator, on. 

_ Gallia Ciſalpina; and, after extending his Authority from 
thenee to Rome, to drive young Cz/ar from it. Mark 

Anthony's Animoſity again 

in the Games which Cretonius the Ædile cauſed to be 

exhibited to divert the People; on which Occaſton, as 

bas been related, the Crown and Golden Chair were to 


de brought forth in all public Spectacles, to perpetuate 
the Memory of the late Dictator; but were now refuſed. 


when fent by Cæſar. This young. Roman diſcovering his 


Anger at Anthony on that Account, the latter theatened 


e impriſon him, upon which Cz/ar Rifled his Reſent- 
| „ . | LM | ment. 


him diſplayed itſelf ſtrangly 
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ment.. But he afterwards, in his Speeches to the People: 
in the Forum, made Anthony odious to them; by infinuat-- 
ing, that he oppoſed him. in his Endeavours to pay: 

the Legacies, which his Uncle had bequeathed to them.. 
Such Speeches, repeated artfully on different Occaſions, 
rendered the Conful very obnoxieus. His Ingratitude was. 
univerſally deteſted; and his own Guards: threatned to, 
_ deſert him, in caſe he continued thus to injure the adopt- 
ed Son of their beloved General. Anthony now found: 
it neceſſary for him to diſſemble his Thoughts, and. 
therefore aſſured the Guards, that he was ready to give 
Cæſar all his Friendſhip, provided he would treat him. 
2 8 
2. Were they reconciled ? 
A. The Officers procured. an Interview between Autho- 
ny and Cæſar, upon which they were ſeemingly Friends, 
and promiſed to fuccour each other to the utmoſt of their 
Power. Anthony then deſired Cz/ar to aſſiſt him in his 
Endeavours to diſpoſſeſs Decimus Brutus, one of the Con- 
ſpirators, of Gallia Ciſalpina, and to get it for himſelf, 
Which Cæſar promiſed to do. Anthony bringing this Af- 
fair before the Senate, they rejected his Demand; whence 
it appeared, that the Senate did not deſire the Ruin of 
the Conſpirators, whoſe Cauſe they looked upon as that 
of Liberty, But Anthony now addreſſing the unthinking. 
Plebeians, (whoſe Tribunes he had gained) they deereed 
him the Government above- mentioned; upon which he, 
in ſpite of the Senate, ſent a powerſul Body of Forces to 


drive D. Brutus from thence. The Enemies to the Se- 
nate and Conſpirators rejoiced at this Reconciliation of 


Anthony and Cæſar, which however was not laſting; oc- 
caſioned principally by the latter's attempting to get Fla- 
minius, one of his Creatures, elected a Tribune of the 
People. This Anthony oppoſed with all his Might; and 
at the ſame time he enacted a Decree, by which Cæſar 
was forbid. to make any Donation contrary to the Laws, 
Their reciprocal Hatred increaſing, Anthony ſpoke in the 
moſt contemptuous Terms of Cæſar; during which, the 
latter was ſecretly labouring at the Ruin of his Enemy. 
_ Cx/ar, inflamed the People againſt him; and even the 

veteran Officers and Soldiers in 4nthony's Army, 5 
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who compoſed Anthony Guard. inſiſted upon his joining 
with Cæſar, declaring, that otherwiſe he would ruin 
both them and himſelf, fince the Parties which formerly 
divided the Commonwealth between Pompey and Cz/ar 
ſtill exiſted. Mark Anthony wiſhed, as earneſtly as they 
could do, the Deſtruction of the Conſpirators ; but he 
would not yield to have it brought about by young Cæ- 
ſar, who he feared would ſeize (upon pretence of reven- 
ging the Dictator's Death) on the Government, after 
cruſhing the Republican Party ; and this was the ſecret 
Motive of their Diviſions. Anthony, to content his Of- 
ficers expatiated on the Bravery with which he had de- 
fended the Dictator's Memory; and the prudent Mea. 
ſures he had taken, in order to get an Opportunity of re- 
venging his Death; and as he pretended to unboſom his 
whole Soul to them on this Occaſion, they ſeemed ſatis- 
fied with his Remonſtrances ; but ſtill they infiſted upon 
his being reconciled to Cz/ar. He accordingly was 
obliged to have an Interview with him, in which, after 
many Compliments and reciprocal Civilities, they ſepa- 
rated no leſs Enemies than before, 
2. What enſued upon this? VVV 
A. Young Ca ſar would willingly have been aſſiſted by 
Anthony in revenging Julius Cæſar's Death, but could not 
bear to think of his ſeizing upon the Commonwealth; 
whilſt Anthony, not valuing (in his Heart) whether the 
Dictator's Memory was revenged, made the attaining of 
Sovereign Power his only Aim. In conſequence of this, 
Anthony, to ruin Cæſar in the Minds of the People, put 
ſeveral of his own Guards under an Arreſt, upon pretence 
of their having been bribed by young Cz/ar to murder 
him. This made a great Noiſe, every one looking up- 
on the Conſpiring the Death of a Conſul, as the blackeſt 
of Crimes. Cæſar, alarmed at this, ran up and down the 
Streets, proteſting his Innocence: and being denied En- 
trance at Anthony's Palace, he called him a thouſand Vil- 
 lains, and defied him to produce a fingle Evidence. Va- 
rious Conſtructions were put on this Incident; ſome even 
ſuſpecting that both Cz/ar and Anthony had done this in 
Concert, in order that they might have an Opportunity 
of taking up Arms, and ruining the Liberties of their 
41 e e Country. 
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Country. But their Conduct afterwards ſhewed, that 


they mutually endeavoured to deſtroy one another; and 


that each aſpired to be the fole Head of the Party which. 


oppoſcd the Conſpirators; for now both took up Arms, 
ind broke out, about three Quarters of a 


and a freſh War 
Year after the Dictator's Murder 
2. In what Manner? | 


A. Mark Anthony cauſed four Legions, 8 


ſent for from Macedonia, in order to ſeize upon Gallia 


Ciſalpina, to advance near Rome, He flattered himſelf 
with the Hopes, that Lep'dus, who was at the Head of 


four Legions in Spain, and that two other Commanders 


who had been Lieutenants to the DiQtatar, and com- 


manded five Legions more, would declare in his Favour. 
Caſar alſo levied 10,000 Men in Campania, and won 


over two of Anthony's Legions ; but as he was not inveſt- 


ed with any Employment. he, by the Credit of Cicero, 


won over the Senate to his Intereſt. Cicero hated An 


thony, and for this Reaſon only, becauſe he thought him 


an Enemy to the Commonwealth. This great Orator 


ſeeing 4rthony going to ir vade Gallia Ciſalpina, perſuad- 
ed the Senate to oppoſe young Ce/ar's Troops to him. 


The moſt judicious Senators, the greateſt Part of whom 


Were related to the Conſpirators, approved an Opinion 

which would fow the Seeds of Diſcord among the op- 
poſite Party; and were in popes that the Chiefs of it 

would, by their mutual Feuds, 

ſtruction; which Circumſtance was not unknown. to, 

JJ) 8 


ring one another to De- 


2. How did he behave on this Change? 


preſs for ſome time his Hatred againſt the Conſpirators; 
and to rid himſelf, if poſſible, of Anthony, before he turn. 
ed his Arms againſt the Confſpirators. *Twas merely to. 
 Impoſe upon the Senate that he refuſed the Title of Pro- 
pPrætor, which his Soldiers would beſtow on him: But he 
told his moſt intimate Friends, that the ſole Motive of 
his refuſing it was, that the Senate might offer it him. 
They, on their Side, endeavoured allo to deceive Cz- 
ar, and to dazzle him with Titles and Honouts which 
had more Luſtre than Power; and accordingly they of- 


A, He reſolved to diſſemble with the Senate; to ſu 
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4 ROMAN HISTORY. 
fered him the Title he had rejected and many othe 
exalted Honours. Cz/ar ſaw plainly, chat the ſole Mo 
tive of this was, to make him obliterate the Remem 


brance of his Father's Death, or to put him out of a 


Condition to revenge it. 
2. What was Anthony doing? 


A. By virtue of an Ordinance of the 
An. Rom. 711, People, tho' in oppoſition to the Senate, 
12 the Government of Gallia Ciſalpina had 
been decreed him, which Julius Cæſar had beſto ved on 
Decimus Brutus, and the Senate had confirmed. ben. 


after winning moſt of the Cities of that Pro ince, was 
then actually beſieging D. Brutus in Mutina or Modena. 


The Senate, exaſperated at this Enterprize, made againſt 
their Orders, enacted a Decree, (which Cicero drew up) 
whereby Anthony was ordered to raiſe the Siege, to ma ch 
back his Army to Rubicon, and there wait the Orders 


of the Senate, upon pain of being declared an Enemy 
to his Country. As Mark Anthony was at the Head of a 


powerful Body of Forces, he laughed at the Decree ; and 


declared that he. hoped to ſoon ſacrifice Decimus Brutus 


to the Manes of Cæſar; which Anſwer was looked upon 


as a Declaration of War. About this time new Conſuls 


were elected, viz. Hirtius and Panſa, both great Friends 
to the late Dictator; the former of whom had fought. 


under Julius Ceſar, and writ an Account of the Wars 


5 of Egypt? and Africa, annexed to that Emperor's Com- 


mentaries. The Senate being met, Anthony was declared 


an Enemy to the Commonwealth, wherein Cicero. was 
very inſtrumental, he having made ſeveral ingenious and 
very ſevere Iavectives againſt him; all which, in Imi- 


tation of Demoſthenes, he intitled Philippics. The Senate 


now gave youn Cæſar equal Power and Authority with 
the Conſuls, whom they-ſent with all Speed to relieve 
D. Brutus beſieged in Modena. A Letter which Ce/ar 
received from Anthony, in which he upbraided him with 
aſſiſting Julius Ce/ar's Murderers, made a ſtrong Impreſ- - 
| fron upon him; however, he concealed his Thoughts, 
and marched with the Conſuls. Pan/a was at the Head 
of four Legions, all new Levies ; and Hirtius (by a pri - 
vate Order from the Senate, who wanted to weaken . 


ſar's 


- 
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ſar's Army) demanded back two Legions, which Cæſar 


delivered up immediately to the Conſul, without the leaſt 


viſible Reluctance, and afterwards joined his remaining 


Troops to thoſe of the Conſuls: Thus the DiRator's - 


adopted Son was ſeen marching under his Enemies Stand- 

_ ards, to ſuccour one of his Father's Aſſaſſins. 55 

2 What was the Iſſue of this War? 
A. "he Conſuls took Bononia in a little time, and An- 


thony — Panſa ſoon after, defeated him; but re- 
e 


turning careleſly to his Camp, was worſted by Hirtius. 


Not many Days after a general Battle was fought near 
Modena, when Anthony, with much Difficulty, and after 
a wont Slaughter had been made, was overthrown, after 
which he fled to Gallia Tran/alpina to Lepidus, Plancus, 


and Aſinius Pollio, who were in thoſe Parts at the Head 
of conſiderable Bodies of Forces, hoping they would de- 
clare in his Favour, The Senate overjoyed at Anthony's 


Defeat, whom they conſidered as an undone Man, ſent 


Orders to their Generals to oppoſe his Paſſage, They 


no longer kept any Meaſures with Cz/ar, thinking they | 
now had nothing to fear from him; and inveſted Deci- 
nus Brutus with the Command of the Army, with Or- 


ders for him to purſue Anthony as an Enemy to his Coun- 


try. This Conduct ſhewed young Cæſar what Uſage 
he was to expect from the greateſt Part of the Senators. 


Pan/a, before he expired, diſcovered their Intentions to 
him as follows: * Your Father (ſaid he to young Cæ- 


Jar, whom he had deſired to draw near his Bed-ſide) 
Was always dearer to me than my own Life. Altho* 


„ TI adhered, as well as yourſelf, from prudential Mo- 


tives, to the Senate; I yet ever harboured a ſtrong 
* Defire, and hoped to meet one Day with an Oppor- 
* tunity, of revenging his Death. Mine, which is now 
« impending, deprives me of that Conſolation ; but be- 


„ fore I cloſe my Eyes, I will at leaſt acquit myſelf to- 
„ wards the Son, of the Obligations by which I ſtand 
bound to the Father. Know that you are as much 


( ſuſpected by, and as odious to the Senate, as Anthony 
your Enemy, They deteſt you equally ; they were 


ce overjoyed at your Diffentions, and they hope to cruſh 


© 
** 


6. Was, 


vou both. The only Reaſon of their declaring for you 


the ſame Time to tell Anthony, in his Name, t 
directly againſt their common Intereſt, 


was, they believed your Party the weakeſt, and con- 


&« ſequently the eaſieſt to be deſtroyed. My Deſign, far 


different from that of the Senate, was, to oblige An- 


© thony by force of Arms to a Reconciliation with you; 
to afterwards join our Armies, and to 28 in 
“ Conjunction, the Murder of our common Benefactor. 


This 1s the only Courſe you can take. Join with 
„Ani bony, whom you will not find fo haughty ſince 
. his Defeat. I reſtore you your two Legions, and 
Would as freely give you up the reſt of the Army, 
were it in my Power. The Officers are ſo many Spies 
* from the Senate, and have ſecret Orders to watch us.” 


The Conſul expired ſoon after. 5 pp 

I What Steps were now taken by Cæſar? 
As, He put himſelf at the Head of his Forces, and 
was ſoon joined by two Legions more. The Command 


of the reſt of the Troops, by Order of the Senate, was 
given to Decimus Brutus, who immediately purſued An- 
 zhony: The only Reaſon of the Senate's giving D. Bru- 
tus this Command was, that they might have an Army 
at their Diſpoſal ; but Cæſar was exaſperated at this 

- Uſage, and therefore had ſome Thoug 
Anthony ; however, upon mature Reflection, he reſolve 
to ingratiate himſelf, if poſſible, with both, and to ſee 


ts of joining 


which Party Lepidus and Plancus would declare for. For | 
this Purpoſe, he got his Friends in Rome to demand 


the Conſulate in his Name; and at the ſame time ſent 


Anthony ſeveral of his principal Officers, whom he had 


taken Priſoners in the laſt Battle. The Senate having 
refuſed Cz/ar the Conſulate, he plainly ſaw, that it 
would be his Intereſt to join with Anthony, and for this 


Purpoſe he, by Letter, ſounded the Diſpoſitions of Lepi- 
dus, Plancus, and Afnius Pollio; and, at the fame time, 


inſinuated a Deſire to be reconciled with Mark Anthony; 


and of this he gave a freſh Proof, by permitting Venti- 


dius, Anthony's Lieutenant, whom he might eaſily have 


defeated, to march away unmoleſted ; charging him at 
at he acted 
2. Where was Autbom then? 2 
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A. Being vigorouſly purſued by D. Brutus, he was 
obliged to fly over the Alps. Advice of which being ſent 
the Senate, the Partizans of Pompey in it cried aloud, 


that the Commonwealth had recovered its Liberty; and 
as tho' Anthony had been already ſeized, ten Commiſlio- 
ners were appointed to proſecute him. But Anthony was 
ſafe in Gaul, where he wrote to Lepidus, Plancus, and 


Afenias Pollio, (formerly his Friends,) and conjured them 


to ſuccour him Lepidus, who was appointed Governor 
of Spain, was greatly ſurpriſed and confounded at An 


thor.y's Arrival. Lepidus was more reſpected for the 


Merit of his Anceſtors than for his own Bravery ; had 


little Capacity ; was very ambitious, without being va- 


liant; and tho? enterprizing, was yet fearful. Lepidus 
anſwered Anthony, that as the Senate had declared him 
an Enemy to his Country, the like Decree would be 


_ enacted againſt him, ſhould he countenance him. 4/inius 


Polio, on the contrary, aſſured him that he would join 
him with the greateſt Pleaſure ; but Plancus was waver- 


ing. and flattered Anthony and Decimus Brutus, alter- 


nately, with the Hopes of re-inforcing them. But now | A 
Anthony, reduced to this Extremity, reſolved upon a bold 


Action. He marched immediately to Lepidus's Army, 


and marked out his Camp near it. He then ſent, and 
conjured him to join in revenging Julius Cz/ar's Me- 
mory. Whilſt this Affair was negotiating, Lepidus's Sol- 
diers, who deſpiſed him as much as they venerated An- 
_ thary received him at Midnight, in their Camp, and 
acknowledged him their General. Some even offered 
to kill Lepidus; but Anthony, ſcorning ſo baſe a Counſel, 


gave him the moſt humane Treatment, and left him the 


Title and the exterior Marks of Command, tho? him 


5 ſelf enjoyed it wholly. Anthony being now reinforced 


5 by Ania Pollio, Plancus, and Ventidius, ſaw himſelf at 


_ the Head of % Lions. | 
2. What Meaſures did the Senate take? 


. 


A. They were now ſtrangely dejeted. They before 
had imagined that the Dictatorial Party was quite ruin- 
ed upon Axthony's flying over the Alps, and therefore 
were determined to oblige young Cæſar to diſband his 
Army. To prevent this, Cz/ar reſolved to ſue for the 

„ en, Conſulate; 


2. What was the 


% 
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_ (Conſulate ; and *tis ſaid, that he attempted, about this 
time, a Reconciliation with Anthony. As Cicero was 
very powerful in the Senate, Cz/ar, by their common 
Friends, deſired him to employ his Credit, in order that 
they might be elected Conſuls together; declaring fur- 
ther that the only Motive of his aſpiring to this Office 
Was, that he mi bt learn the Arts of Government under 
ſo great a Maſter as Cicero. The latter ſeduced by 
Praiſe, of which he was extremely fond, and hoping to 
govern Cz/ar, declared in his Favour ; and employed 
all his Rhetoric in the Senate. to get him elected Conſul, 
which Propoſal, however, after very warm Debates was 
rejected. But Cæſar advancing his Army near to Rome, 
the Report of it had a much ſtronger Effect than all Ci- 
cero's Eloquence. This terrified the Senate to ſuch a 
Degree, that they choſe-Cz/ar Conſul; who now imagin- 
ing that he had no farther Occaſion for Cicero's Credit, 
_ cauſed Duintus Pedus, his Relation and Creature, to be 
_ Choſen his Collegue, in Prejudice of Cicero, © | 
yy e firſt Act after his Admiſſion to the 
— 039 RT SH Ur 
A. He got his Adoption confirmed in a general Aſ- 


ſembly of the People. But as Brutus and Caſſius were 


at the Head of above 20 Legions, he found it abſolutely 
_ neceſlary for him to be reconciled to Anthony; and ac- 


. Ccordingly the Senate, tho' with prodigious Relnctance, 


_ revoked ſolemnly all the Decrees that had been enacted 
_ againſt Anibony, Dolabella, and other Friends of the 
Dictator; and likewiſe condemned Brutus, Calſius, and 
their ſeveral Accomplices. Cz/ar now offered Ari bony 
co join their Forces, and march together againſt Brutus 
and Caffius, Anthony returned over the Alps, at the head 
of 17 Legions, when Decimus finding it impoſſille to op- 
poſe him, thought of retiring to Brutus and Caſſius, who 


were in Greece. But moſt of his Soldiers, being not ſa- 


tisfied with his Deſign, revolted either to Anthony or 
young Cæſar; and Decimus himſelf endeavouring, with 
a few Attendants, to paſs through Gaul, was taken and 
betrayed at Aguileia by Sequanus, Governor of the Coun- 
try, who ſent his Head to Anthony, Thus fell D. Bru- 

n, the Confident and Friend to Julius Cæſar, * e. 8 


heaped the greateſt Benefits upon him. About this time, 


Trebonius, another of the Conſpirators, excluding Dola- 
| bella from Pergamus and Smyrna, becauſe the Senate had 
declared him an Enemy, was taken by him; and after 
being put to grievous Torments, his Head was ſtruck off, 
and kicked about in a moſt eontemptuous Manner by the 


Soldiers. 


. In what Manner was the ſecond Triumvirate 


formed} 


A. Both Cæſar and Mark Ant bony were now willing 8 
be reconciled, and their common Friends prevailed witn 


them to _ upon an Interview. The Conference was 
according 


both Armies being encamped on the Banks of the River, 
and Bridges thrown over it, on which a Guard was 


_ poſted. Lepidus being admitted to this Interview, went 


firſt into the Iſland, to ſee if both Parties might paſs into 


it with Safety, they ſtill ſuſpeQing one another. Lepi- 


dus having made the Signal agreed upon, the two Gene- 


rals croſſed, by oppoſite ways, into the Iſland. They 
embraced, and immediately walked to the higheſt Emi- 
nence in the Iſland, whence they might be ſeen by their 

reſpective Armies. They then fat down, and Cæſar 
_ ſeated himſelf in the middle, as being the moſt honour- 


aVble Place. And now, without taking any notice of paſt 


Tranſactions, they debated upon what Form of Govern- 
ment they ſhould give the Commonwealth; and, after 
three Days Conference, agreed“ That Octavius ſhould 


reſign the Conſulate to Ventidius; that Lepidus, Cæ- 


 *. far, and Anthony, ſhould inveſt themſelves with the ſu- 


v. 
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y held in a little deſart Iſſand near Modena; 


* preme Authority, during five Years, under the Name 
of Triumviri : That Anthony ſhould have all Gaul ex- 
cept Narbonne, which Lepidus was to have with Spain; 
whilſt Cz/ar was to poſſeſs Africa, Sicily, and Sardi- 
nia, with the other Iflands ; and that 7zaly and the = 
Eaſtern Provinces ſhould continue for a time in com- 
© mon. In this manner, ſays Plutarch, did theſe three 
Men divide the World, as tho? it had been their patri- 
monial Eftate. They further agreed to deſtroy all their 
Enemies, on which Occaſion Cicero cauſed the greateſt 
Controverſy ; Anthony, his implacable Enemy, refuſing. 
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310 ROMAN HISTORY. 
to come to any Accommodation till his Death was de- 
termined, | Lepidus (who was only a Tool) conſented to 
this; whilſt Cz/ar, on account of his former Friendſhip, 
8 8 his Life ſpared, but at laſt conſented to his 
2. Did not the Triumviri behave with the utmoſt 
"Crueky?- - oe ge TON No 
A. They proſcribed 300 Senators and upwards of 2000 
Eguites. Rome was now in a moſt deplorable Condition; 
nothing being heard but Cries and Lamentations in every 
Part of it, and Murders were committed every where by 
the Soldiers, No Man durſt refuſe Entrance to any of 
them, and Rome appeared like a Town that was expos'd 
to the Sword of the moſt mercileſs Enemy. Great Num- 
bers of uncondemned,Perſons loſt their Lives in this Con- 
fuſion: In a word, the moſt horrid Fury that Revenge 
or Intereſt could ſuggeſt, and the moſt generous Kind- 
neſs that Love or Fidelity could inſpire, were ſeen in 
different Incidents. of this dreadfal Proſcription. The 


FTriumviri carried their Inhumanity to ſuch lengths, as 


| to give up to one another their neareſt Relations. Lepi- 
Aus ſacrified his Brother Paulus to his two Collegues ; 
Mark Anthony abandoned to Cæſar his Uncle Lucius; 
and Cæsſar gave up, to Anthony, Cicero, to whom he was 
bound by the ſtricteſt Obligations. Cicero had fled on 
board a Ship, but not being able to endure the Sea, he 
returned to Shore, ſaying, ** That he would die in his 
« own Country, which he had ſo often preſerved ;” and 
going to a ſmall Village, his Servants, being terrified 
by Prodigies, put him again into his Litter, and were 
carrying him back to Sea, But Cicero ſpying Ruffians 
coming, ordered his Litter to be ſet down, and quietly 
ſubmitted his Neck to Pomponius Lena, whom he before 
had ſaved from Condemnation. This Wretch cut off 
his Head and Hands, and carrying them to Anthony, 
be inſulted over them. Some relate, that it was his Cuſ- 
tom to have the Heads of thoſe whom he had E | 
brought upon the Fable, and that he there u F 
his Eyes a long time upon this ſhocking Spectacle. His 
Wife Fulvia, according to Dion, ſpit uponCzcero's Head; 
and laying it on her Lap, pulled out the Tongue, and 
| 55 by plerced 


ed to feed 


| . pierced it ſeveral times with her Bodkin. The Head 


and Hands being afterwards, by Order of Anthony, fixed 


upon the Roſtrum, the People were ſtruck with Horror, 
to ſee the Remains of a Man, whoſe wonderful Elo- 
? quence had ſo often triumphed in that very Place. C;- 
2 cero was then about ſixty-tour Years of Age. 
2. Who were the next Victims? C 
A. Theranins, young Ce/ar's Tutor, who had educa- 
ted him with ſo much Care, and Plotius, who was de- 
ſigned Conſul, were included in the Proſeription. Quin 
tins, Cicero's Brother, with all his Sons, were murder- 


ples of the Love of Wives to their Huſbands, and of 
Slaves to their Maſters, were ſeen, Oppius, taking his 
decrepit Father on his Shoulders, carried him to the 5ea- 
ſide, and eſcaped with him into Siciy, for which the 
People, at his Return, appointed him Agile, and gave 
him large Sums of Money. Thoſe who eſcaped the Pro- 
ſcription fled either to Brutus in Macedonia, or to Cornifi- 
cius in Africa; but the greateſt Part went to young Pom. 
po in Sicily, who was then very powerful, particularly 


to raiſe Money, taxing 1400 Roman Ladies; theie went 
to the Place where thoſe inhuman Magiſtrates were af- 
ſembled, when Hortenſia (Daughter to Hertenſſus the fa- 
mous Orator) reproaching them, in the moſt pathetic, 
tho? decent Terms, with their Cruelty, they reduced the 
Number of Ladies to 450 ; bat at the ſame time taxed 


the Senate-houſe, and declared that the Proſcription 
JJ ee ; BEE 
2. What were the Conſpirators doing ? 

A. They had now made a conſidera a. 
ble Progreſs, in the Eaft, Caſſius having An. Rom. 712. 
ſubjected all Syria ; upon which Caſaut 
and Anthony went into Macedonia, in order to fight them, 
Caſſius and Brutus met at Smyrna; and after reducing 
the Rhedians and Lycians, they met again at Sardis, where 
they agreed to march againſt Anthony and young 1 ; 
e I | | LEN 46 re 


ed. The moſt ſacred Ties of Nature were violated on 
this Occcaſion, tho? many ſingular and wonderful Exam- 


by Sea, and from whom they met with the moſt gene- 
tous and humane Treatment. The Triumwiri, in order 


above 100,000 Men; after which the Triumwiri went to 


_ _ amwviri were encamped. 


| fought between them. | 
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Here one Evening Brutus, as he was fitting penſive and 


<« revolving the Tranſactions of his Life; the Memory 


e of Cz/ar occurring to him, now perhaps not as a 
Traitor, a Tyrant, or Uſarper, but as one he loved and 
_ ** murdered ; an Apparation 


1 cant (or he thought 
«c appeared to him) which told him he was his evil Ge- 


e nius, and would meet him at Philippi, to which he 


* calmly anſwered, I will meet thee there. Brutus 


© communicating the ſad Impreſſion which this made 
upon him to Caſſius, he, in an Epicurean manner, 


« gave him a ſuperficial Comfort, by Diſcourſes of the 


Illuſions our Fancies, our Dreams, and our Sorrows 
s imprint upon the Mind, and make, of an imaginary, 
% a real Torment.“ This Diſcourſe however ſatisfied 


Brutus, and ſoon after they marched into Thrace, and 
then to the City of Philippi, ſituated on the Confines of 
Macedon and Thrace, near which the Forces of the Tri- 


2. I defire to know the Particulars of the Battle 


A. Their Armies were not very unequal ; the Con- 


ſpirators having 19 Legions and 20,000 Horſe, and the 

Friumviri the ſame Number of Legions and 13,000 

Horſe. Several Skirmiſhes were fought, in which the 
Foy: 8 of the Conſpirators had always the Advantage. 
At! 

Fate of the Commonwealth. The two Armies moved, 


the Day appeared which was to determine the 


and marched againſt each other with equal Fury. That 


of the Triumviri was commanded by Anthony only. In 


the Army of the Conſpirators. Brutus commanded the 


Right, and Caſfus the Lef of the Line. The firſt 5 


broke the oppoſite Wing of the Enemy; the ſecond 


was himſelf forced. But by a Failure in their Orders 
:} $5. and aue each was ignorant of the other's 


% Fortune ; Brutus followed his Blow, and his Heat 


drove him too far before he thought of Caſſus, whom 


at laſt, with a ſtrong Detachment, he returns to re- 
6 lieve. His Friend retreated to a riſing Ground, to 


„ view and bewail the Fate of their Cauſe, and com- 


2* manded an Officer to obſerve that Body marching to- 
« wards him, The Gentleman ſoon found them F Reeds, 


3 
446 


— 
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1 and confidently rid in among them ; they as kindly 
incloſed him to enquire News: upon ſeeing this, 
* my; and giving all for loſt, retired into a Tent, where 
&© Brutus — ſinks and falls into the moſt extreme De- 
ce 
- a 
«6 
cc 
= 


after having expreſſed a Satisfaction (but a falſe one, 


upon his Sword, and transfixed his great Heart.“ Such 


15 was the End of Brutus and Caſſius, who, as ſome relate, 
died by the ſame Weapons with which they had ſtabbed 


Caſar. All thoſe who were conſcious of their having 
| ſhared in the Guilt of Julius Cæſar's Death, laid violent 


Hands upon themſelves; but the reſt rallying, ſubmitted 


to the Conquerors, by whom they were honourably treat- 


ed. The Triumviri, by this Victory, eſtabliſhed their 
Empire on the Ruins of the Commonwealth; its Liber- 
ties being buried in the Plains of Phar/alia, with Brutus 
and Caſſius, the laſt of the Romans, Some relate, that 
young Cæſar fell ſick before the Engagement; whilft - 
others ſay, that. at the Beginning of the Battle, he went 


and hid himſelf in the Bag 


8 E 
2. What was done by Cofar and Mark Anthony after 


the Battle? 


A. They ſpent the following Days in wreaking their 
Vengeance on their Enemies. Hortenſius, Pro, conſul of 


Macedonia, after the Death of Julius Cæſar, was mur- 


dered on the Tomb of Caius Antonius, whom Hortenſius 
had put to death by Brutus's Order. Livius Brutus, Fa- 
ther of Livia, who was afterwards married to young Cz- 
ar, murdered himſelf in his Tent : Varus, a brave Ro- 
man, obliged his Freed-man to diſpatch him. Cz/ar, on 
this Occaſion, ſeemed to behave with more Cruelty than 


Was natural to him; he ſending Brutus's Head to Rome, 

to be laid at the Feet of the late Dictator's Statue. Hi 
Aſhes were ſent to his Wife Portia, Cato's Daugh 
who is ſaid to have killed herſelf by ſwallowing burn! 
Coals. Cæſar forced a * his Son to caſt !. 


S > 3 
4 Ss 


: 
+ > 
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the miſerable Caius concluded him taken by the Ene- 
* he was, by his own Order, killed by a Servant. Here 
_« ſpair. He, with ſome others that eſcaped the Purſuit, 
e retired to a Thicket of the Wood, where alſo finding 
they were traced, *twas propoſed ftiil to fly. But he, 


fince he could not live with it) in his Integrity, ran 
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for their Lives, which they both refuſed ; but the Father 
pave himſelf up to Execution, and the Son ſtabbed him- 
ſelf before his Face. Cæſar then return: d to Itah, and 


Hg Anthony after viſiting Athens, where he was preſent at the 


Conferences of the Philoſophers, croſſed into Aa with 
all his Troops, where he was waited upon and courted 
by all thoſe Princes of the Eaſt who recognized the Ro- 
man Power; a Circumſtance that ſoothed molt agreeably 

his ambitious Temper, He pardoned moſt of thoſe of 

Brutus's Party who ſurrendered to him; and extorted = 

. . out of the People in theſe Countries almoſt all the Mo- 

. ney which had been left them by Brutus and Caſſius. 

Anthony then made himſelf ſupreme judge of the Diſputes 


between the Kings of theſe Countries. 


2. Did not he ſummon Clepatra Queen of Egypt to 

appear before him? 3 „„ 
As, Being in Cilicia, he was told that her Governors 
in Phænicia had ſent Succours to Caf/ius againſt ela- 


bella (beheaded by Brutus's Order in Laogicea) and there- | | 


fore he commanded her to come and appear before him; 
a Circumſtance which afterwards proved his Ruln. C 
ö Nea ſure of the Triuwph of her Charms, which ſhe 


| had tried ſo ſucceſsfully on Julius Cæ ſar, was perſuaded 


that ſhe might eaſily captivate Autheny. She was very | 
young and unexpericnced, when known to the former ; 
Lat ſhe was going to appear before Anthony in an Age 

in which Women add to the Pride of Beauty, . | 
greateſt Wit, and Knowledge of Affairs. Cleopatra was 


then five and twenty, She now got together very rich 


Gifts, large Sums of Money, and, above all, exceed- 
ingly-rich Dreſſes ; relying ſtill more on the Charms 
and Graces of her Perſon (more powerful than the rich- 


bs eſt Habits) ſhe ſet out very leiſurely on her Journey. Af- 


ter croſſing the Sea of Pamphy/ia, ſhe entered the , 
and going up that River, arrived at Tarſus, where Mare 
Antbony then was, No Princeſs ever appeared in a more 

ſingular Manner, or with greater Magnificence. The 
Stern of her Ship was of Gold, the Sails of purple Silk, 
and the Oars of Silver. On the Deck was a Canopy 
of Gold Tiſſue, under which the Queen, habited like Ve- 
ws, reclined ; lovely Boys fanning her like ſo many 
RO TS HOG, ToA® Fe BIG . 
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that Anthony, who then fat in his Tribunal, was left 
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Crupids ; and herſelf ſorrounded with the moſt beautiful 
Nyniphs of her Court, in the Dreſſes of Nerds and 


Graces. Inſtead of Trumpets ; Flutes, Hau:boys, Viols, 


and ſuch like Inftruments. played the moſt tender Airs; 


and the Cadence of the Oars, which kept time, made 


this Harmony ſtill more delightful. On the Deck the 
moſt exquiſite Perfumes were burnt, which diffuſed their 
Odours to a great Diſtance on the River, and to each 
of its Banks, which were covered with numberleſs 


 SpeRators. | 


2. What Reception did Cleopatra meet wi? 
A. The People flocked in ſuch Crouds to meet her 


* 


alone. A Report was ſpread, that Venus was coming in 


a Maſque to Bacchus, for the Advantage of ia. Sie 
was no ſooner landed, but Anthony ſent to pay his Com- 


liments, and to invite her to Supper. She thanked 


him, but deſired to have him for her Gueſt, ſor which 


Purpoſe ſhe ordered Tents to be pitched on the Banks 


of the River. Azthony went, and found all the Prepa- 
_ rations inexpreſſibly magnificent; but he was ſtruck chief- 
ly with the Illumination; Lamps being diſpoſed, in the 


utmoſt Order and Beauty, in ſuch Numbers, that their 
Light almoſt rivalled that of the Sun. Anthony invited 


her to an Entertainment the next Day ; but though no- 
thing was wanting in it with regard to Order and Mag- 


nificence, yet he confeſſed that her's was infiniteiy ſupe- 


_ rior. Very little Notice was taken of the Complaints 


made againſt Clecpatra, which were really without Foun» 
dation: She inchanted Mart Anthony to ſuch a Degree, 


and gained fo abſolute an Aſcendant over him, that 
?twas not poſſible for him to refuſe her any thing; and 
_ *twas then, at her Requeſt, that he pat to death ah age” _ 


her Siſter, who had fied for Refuge to the Temple of 
Diana in Miletus. Nothing was now ſeen but Banquets; 
and as Anthony was one Day admiring the Richneis and 
Workmanſhip of a great Number of Gold Cups, ſhe 
ſaid they were nothing, and preſented them to him. 
"Twas doubtleſs. in one of theſe Entertainments, that 


(a Wager being laid) Cleopatra diſſolved a Pearl of im- 
menſe Value, and afterwards ſwallowed it. The other 


"FS | Perl, 


7 ; 


Virgil was forced to fly, and had a very narrow 


* 
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Pearl, after Cleopatra's Death, coming into the Hands 
of Ca ſar, he had it cut aſunder, and made two Pen- 

dants of it, and therewith adorned the Statue of Venus. 

Cleopatra, to captivate Anthony ſtill more, never ſuffered 

him to be out of her Sight; but made it her whole 

Study to divert him, and bind him the faſter in her 

Chains: She uſed to play at Dice with him; attend 

in all his Parties of Hunting, and whenever he exerciſed 

his Troops. Her only Care was, to amuſe him agree- 

ably, and not to give him time to feel the Weight of 
his Chains. Ani bony had followed her to Alexandria = 
 £gypt, where they ſpent the Remainder of the Vear in 

the Midſt of the moſt riotous Delights. ä 
2. What was doing at Rome during this Interval? 
A. Cæſar was extremely buſy in ſetiling the Affairs of 
ah, and dividing the Lands among the . which 

2 pave him great Trouble; the Inhabitants of the ſeveral 
Towns, with their Wives and Children, that were to be 

diſpoſſeſſed by the Soldiers, flocking to Rome in Crouds, 
and filling the City with Cries and Lamentations, which 
© raifed great Murmurs againſt Cz/ar. 

An. Rom 713. In this Diſtribution, no City ſuffered _ 


more than Cremona, it having been 


ſtrongly attached to Prutus's Party, and Mantua met with 
the lie Fate. On this Occaſion Virgil, the Muſes Dar- 
ling and one of the greateſt Poets that ever lived, had 
like to have loſt his Life; for a Centurion coming to 
diſpoſſeſs him of his little Eſtate, and being oppor, a 
cape, | 


as he ſwam over a River; which Removal, however, 


ſeems to have chiefly promoted his future Advancement, 
ſince it gave riſe to his firſt Eclogue. The many Dil- 
orders raiſed upon theſe Occaſions, and the repeated Dif- 
ficulties in which Cæſar was involved, gave the imperi- 
ous Fulvia, Mark Anthony's Wife, a fair Opportunity to 
attempt the compaſſing of her Deſigns, the chief of 
which was, to bring back her Huſband to Rome ; not to 
mention the Hatred ſhe entertained againſt young CE- 
Jar, for having divorced his Wife Claudia, who was her 
Daughter. As Proviſions were extremely dear in Rome, 
and Trade very much decayed ; theſe W 
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(wich that of the Lands above-mentioned) made the Peo- 


ple extremely uneaſy, upon which ſhe prevailed with 


Lepidus Antonius the Conſul (Mark Anthony's Brother) 10 


take up Arms, upon Pretence of protecting the Country- 


People, who were driven from their Habitations. The 


Troops he aſſembled having been let into Rome at Mid- 
night, he drove Lepidus, one of the Triumvirs, from 


thence ; made a Speech to the People; and declared, 


that (agreeably to his Brother's Intentions) he reſolved 
to aboliſh the Triumvirate. The greateſt Joy was im. 
mediately diffuſed over the whole City, and Lucius was 
declared Imperator. He then marched againſt Cz/ar, but 
being unable to keep the Field, he was forced to ſhut. 
himſelf up in Peruſia, a ſtrong City in Hetruria, whence 


he made many bold and deſperate Sallies ; but being 


preyed upon by Famine, was at laſt forced to ſurrender, 
on which occafion both himſelf and his Soldiers met 
with the gentleſt Treatment from Cæſar. *Tis not 
| known what became afterwards of Lucius Antonius; but 
as for Fulvia ſhe fled into Greece, This War being 


ended, Cæſar returned to Rome. 


2, Did not Mart Anthony begin to awake fo Mt 7 


1 )) 8 
A. He was rouzed, upon receiving Advice of what 


had been tranſacted at Rome, and the Flight of his Wife 


and Friends from it; as alſo that the Parthians headed 
by their King, and afliſted by Labienus, had ſeiz ed upon 


Syria. He therefore got together 200 Ships, and a con- 
fiderable Army which he had in thoſe Parts, and in- 
tended to march immediately againſt the Parthians ; but, 
at the preſſing Solicitations of his Wife Fulvia, and his 


Friends, he went towards Italy. Being come to 4thens, 
and meeting there with Fuvia, he blamed her very much 
for 1 e the late Diſturbances; and here News 
um, that young Ce/ar had married Ser;- 
Zonia, Siſter to Libo, Father - in- Law to young Pompey, with 
whom C-/ar hoped to gain an Alliance by this means. 
Anthony being _ ſuſpicious of Cæſar, ſer out for Italy, 


was brought 


leaving Fulvia ſick in Sicyone, where Grief for her Huſ- 


| band's ſnfidelity and Scorn ſoon killed her. Aut ben croſ- 
| ling the Jonian Sea, was there met by Domitius, who de- 
„ . „ livered 


- 
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livered up to him all his Fleet and Forces; whence they 
ſailed to Brunduſium, but were forbid Entrance by the 
Garriſon which young Cæſar had poſted there. This 
occaſioned ſuch a Diviſion. between them, that Anthony 


immediately blocked up the Place, and alſo got Pompey 
to invade Italy. Cz/ar marched to Brundufium, where 
the Veterans being unwiiling to fight againſt Mar“ An- 


thony, a Reconciliation was endeavoured, and at lait 
brought about by Polio on Anthony's Side, and Mecæ nas 


on that of young Cæſar. A Marriage was now:propoſed 


between Octavia, a Lady of the molt exquifite Accom- 


pliſhments both of Body and Mind, half Siſter to young 


Cz/ar, and Widow of Claudius Marcellus, who was Con- 


- ſul in 704, and died a little after the War of Pera. 

_ "There was great Reaſon to fear, that new Feuds would 
be for ever 8 out between Mart Anthony and C- 

Jar, and the Civil War never ceaſe, unleſs ſome Medi- 


ator ſhould be found to reconcile them; and nothing was 


Judged fo conducive to this, as the Marriage of 4nthony 
Ved with Ofavia. * Tho? the former had ſo much Fondneſs : 


for Cleopatra, he yet could not handſomely refuſe ſo ex- 


cellent a Lady as Octavia, and therefore to avoid all pre- 
ſent Inconveniencies, he married her. She had been diſ- 


penſed, by a Decree of the Senate, from the Obſervance 


of a Roman Law, whereby all Widows were command- 


ed to mourn ten Months for their Huſbands, and not to 


marry again before the Expiration of that Term. And 


now a new Diviſion was made of the Roman Empire be- 


tween thoſe Commanders; the Bounds of their Domini _ 
3 being ſettled at Codropolis, a Town of //{yria : The 


Countries from thence, Weſtward, were to obey young 
Ce/ar, and all Eaſtward, Anthony. I epidus, whoſe Au- 


thority declined daily, had -frica ; to which Province ae 
had been confined by young Cæſa e. 
2. What were the next Trauſactions of the Triumwviri? 


A. The People being now ready to ſtarve ſor Want of 


Proviſions, which Pompey kept from coming into Rome, 


made grievous Complaints upon that Account, and were 
going to ſtone both him and Anthony. Tho' young Cæ- 


Jar bore a great Hatred to Pompey, they yet were at laſt 
| perſuaded to come to an Interview, which was ineffectual 


by 
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by the latter's demanding large Privileges for the Perſons 
_ proſcribed, and to ſucceed Lpidus in his Place and Au- 
thority. Nevertheleſs, ſo ſtrong was the Importunity of 
the People, that they had a ſecond Interview, in which 
it was concluded, © That Pompey ſhould retain all the 
AIſlands he already poſſeſſed, together with Peloponneſus; 
that he might demand the Conſulſhip in his Abſence; 
that he ſhould leave the Seagpen, and pay the People 
the Corn due to them out of Sicily; and that all the 
„ Perſons proſcribed, ſuch excepted as were guilty of 
% Cz/ar's Death, ſhould have Liberty to return home.“ 


* 


i After this a Peace was concluded to the 
great Joy of the People. Confuls were Au. Rom. 714. 
now appointed for the four ſucceeding _ 


Years. Cz/ar, to keep up the Vigour and Diſcipline of 
his Troops, ſent part of them into llyricum, and march- 
ed the reſt into Gaul, where were ſome Commotions. 
Anthony ſet out for the Eaſt againſt the Parthians, over 
whom Ventidius, his Lieutenant, had gained ſeveral Vic- 


| tories, and repulſed them into Media and Maſepetamia. 


Antbony ſettled the Affairs of &ria upon the Spot, and | 


concluded a Peace with the King cf Comagena, who had 
_ aflifted the Parihians ; and got the Kings whom he ſet-⸗ 


tled in thoſe Parts, to be confirmed by a Decree of the 


Senate. He paſſed the Winter at Athens with OZawia, 
where he gave himſelf up to Pleaſure, laying aſide all 
the Marks of his Authority. 5 5 bs 
D. Did the younger Pompey continue ſatisfied ? 
A. He ſeemed to be ſo for a time, but afterwards a 
freſh Rupture enſued, the Pretence of which was, that 
 Anihory, who was bound by Treaty to quit Peleporneſus 
ſcrupled to Co it ' till Pompey had paid the Monies due to® 
him by the Inhabitants. Pompey not conſenting to this, 
immediately rep-ated his Cruifings, which again re- 
newed the Grievances of the People. 4 Commander 
under the young Pompey revolting to Cz/ar, the latter 
Put to Sea in order to invade Sici y, but was defeated by 
Pompey, and in great Danger of his Life; and afterwards 
the greateſt Part of his Ships were ſank by a furious 
Storm. Caſar now fortified the Coaſts of Lal to pre- 
vent an Invaſion from Pompey, and ſent to Auibony tor. 


ing triumphed over al 


5 and therefore was determined, if poſſible, to rid himſelf 
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Succour. But notwithſtanding theſe Loſſes, he had 


Thoughts of a new Marriage, (the Temper of Scribonia 
being inſupportable) and was ſo charmed with Livia 
 Drufilla, that he took her from Tiberius Nero her Huſ- 
band, tho? ſhe was fix Months gone with Child. In the 


mean time Cz/ar was to be aſſiſted by 


A1. Rom. 716. Mart Anthony, who accordingly came in- 


to Italy, not ſo much to ſuccour him, as 


to enquire into the State of Affairs, and to embrace any 
favourable ConjunEtures that might offer. They now 
began to grow jealous again, and to complain of one an- 
nother; and their former Animoſity would very probably 


have broke out again, had not the excellent Odavia re- 


conciled them; upon which the following Treaty was 


concluded : © That Cæſar ſhould furniſh Ant bony with 


two Legions, to re-inforce his Army againſt the Par- 


* thians ; that Anthony ſhould furniſh Cæſar with 100 


armed Gallies to oppoſe Pompey ; that one of Ynthony's 


«© Sons ſhonld marry a Daughter of Cz/ar's, &c.” Theſe ; 


_ Matters being adjuſted, and the Duration of the Trium- 
virate prolonged five Years more, without the leaſt Re- 
gard ſhewn to the Suffrages of either Senate or People, 
: Mark Anthony left Cz/ar and his Wife Octavia, in order 
to go and march againſt the Parthians, _ 
2. What Succeſs had Cæſar againſt Pompey?8$ 


A. He now reſolved, in conjunction 


M Nom. 717. with Lepidus ard Taurus, to invade Sicily 


from three ſeveral Quarters ; but his- 


Fleet was again ſhattered by a Storm, which gave inex- 
preſſible Joy to /ompey. However, ſome time after, Cæ- 
far ſent out a new Force. under the Command of Agrippa, 

a moſt brave and faithful Officer, who landed his 4 


'ro0ps 
in Sicily, after which a naval Engagement was fought ; 


Pompey was quite defeated, but eſcaped, with only 17 


Ships, he intending to fly to Anthony. At the ſight of 


| this ſignal Overthrow, Pompey's Forces in the I ſland ſur- 


rendered to Agri pa; after which Meſſana PF its 
Gates to him, all Sic: , was ſubjected. But Cz/ar hav- 
t 


to break with his Collegues. He wanted to reign fingly, 


of 


he Republicans, thought it time 5 
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f them. He eaſily got Lepidus out of the way, 'I his 
 Triumvir, being little eſteemed by his Soldiers, was 
abandoned by them in the midſt of his Camp, which Cz. 

| far became Maſter of by his artful Conduct and his ſecret. 


Negotiations. He then diveſted Lepidus of the ſupreme. 


Authority; after which this Triumvir was reduced to ſo 
abject a State, that he became an Object of Pity to his 
moiſt inveterate Enemies. With regard to the younger 


Pompey, he at firſt, as was ſaid before had Thoughts of 


flying for Refuge to Anthony ; knowing that there was 


not a good Underſtanding between him and Cæſar; but 
hearing that the Parihians had 1 ſome Advantage 
ution, and reſolved to 


over him, he changed his Reſo 
fly to Phraates, Brother to Orodes, and to fight in con- 


junction with him againſt Anthony. However, the laſt- 


mentioned having Advice of his Deſign, ſent ſome Per- 
ſons who killed him; he being 40 Vears 
of Age, and at that time in PH＋HM] is. 
D, Whither did Cæſar go now ? _ 
A. To Rome, where he was recei 
Joy. The Senators met him at the Gates, and conduct- 
ed him to the Capitol, followed by all the People, crown=- 


ed with Chaplets of Flowers; whence, after he had 
returned Thanks to the Immortals, they waited upon 


him to his Palace. Cz/ar now bent his whole Thoughts 


to the winning the Affections of the People; and he en- 
deavoured to reſtore the public . of the City, 


it having been lately very much infeſted with Thieves 


and Robbers, whom he puniſhed, and appointed ſome 
Companies to guard Rome. For theſe and many other 
Regulations, he attracted the Veneration of the People, 
I ank ſome Cities of Italy erected Altars to him. One Act 
of his endeared him particularly to them: Cz/ar have 
ing found a conſiderable Number of Letters and Memo- + 
rials of the principal Senators among Pompey's Papers, 1 
that might have created new Diſturbances ; he brought 
thom all into the Forum, and burnt them in Preſence of 
the People, declaring, ** That he there facrificed all 
« his private Reſentment to the Good of the Common. 
„ wealth ; and was determined to give up all his Au» 
* thority, when Mark Anthony ſhould be returned from 
| ans | | 66 5 


7 5 the 


wane Rem. 718, 


vel with univerſal 
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* the Parthian War. The People were ſo well.pleaſed = 


with this Declaration, that they created him Tribune for 


Life, hoping that he would lay afide the Title of Trium- 
wir ; however he deferred the Suppreſſion of the Trum 
virate till Anthbny's Return, and ſent Fibulus to com- 

municate his Defign to him; after which he ſet out 
zgainft the People of Ilyricum. e ee NO MTIg 
2. What were Anthony and Cleopatra doing in Egypt? 
A. That Queen, in the midſt of her violent Pass, 


| and perpetual Hurry of Pleaſures, ſtill perſerved a Talte 


_ for the polite Arts. She reſtored, in a great meaſure, 


the famous Library of Alexandria, which had been burnt. 
dhe uſed to read, and was Miſtreſs of a great many Lan- 


| e þ Cleopatra, looking UPON LEE as e Fr 


dere 


Wife of Autbony, could not bear the Thoughts of his 


Marriage with Octavia, whom ſhe confidered as her Ri- 
val: So that Anthony, to pacify her, gave her Phænicia, 
1 Lower Syria, Cyprus, a great Part of Cilicia, and Part 
of Juda a and Arabia, which greatly diſguſted the Ro- 
ma. 4nthony after this made Dae . ) 
the Parthians and Armenians, but very little to his Ho- 
nour. In one of theſe, the Temple of Anaitis, a God- 
_ defs greatly revered by a People of Armenia, was plun- 
| 4 ; and her Statue of ſolid Gold, broke to Pieces 


xpeditions againſt 


by the Soldiers, which enriched many of them conſider- 


_ ably. One of them, (a Veteran) who was ſettled at Ba- 


ſuys Cz/ar to his Hoſt, © Is it true that the Man who 
__ ** firſt laid his Hands on the Statue, was ftruQ blind, 
_ «Joſt the uſe of his Limbs, and immediately expired P? 
— Were that Fact, (replied the Soldier, with a 


nonia in 1taly, being afterwards honoured with Auguſtuss 
Company at his Houſe ; whil& they were at Supper, 


„ Smile) I ſhould not have the Honour to ſee Ce/ar in 


„ my Houſe ; I being the raſh Man who ftruck the 
„ firſt Elow and that very luckily ; for 1 owe all | have 
« in the World to the good Goddeſs, and your High- 


imagining he had completely ſettled the Affairs of thoſe 


Countries, and being impatient to return to Cleopatra, 


* 


be brought n with ſo much haſte, not- 
Withſlanding the Severity of 


9 


the Seaſon, and the Abun- 
9 e dance 


o 
* 
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dance of the Snows, that he loſt 8000 Men in his March, 


and arrived in Phenicia with few Soldiers. He there 


waited for Cleopatra; and as ſhe. long delayed coming, 


he was ſeized with the deepeſt Melancholy; however, 


ſhe at laſt arrived, bringing Clothes and Money for the 


o 


2 2 Was not Octavia very much diſcontented at this? 
.A\ | 


She ſet out to meet Anthony, with Cz/ar's Con- 
ſent, who gave it in no other View, but that Anthony's 
Paſſion for Cle patra might prompt him to uſe Octavia 
ill; and that this, exciting the Indignation of the Ro- 

mans againſt Anthony, he thereby ſhould have juſt Cauſe 
to draw the Sword againſt him. This ſucceeded accord- 
ing to his Wiſhes. Octavia received a Letter from her 
_ Huiſband, by which ſhe was ordered to come no farther 
than Athens, and accordingly ſhe ftopt there. In the 
mean time (Cleopatra, who dreaded very much the Charms 
and Graces of O#avia, employed all the Artifices imagin- 


able to prevent his going away. She aſſumed an Air of 
Melancholy, and would frequently let fall a Tear at his 
coming in; but wouid immediately wipe it away, and 


affect io conceal what ſhe had done, as though ſhe was un- 
willing to let him perceive her Weakneſs and Diſorder. 
Anthony was ſo moved at her Sorrow, that he ordered Octa- 


Dia to go back to Reue. At her Return to it, ſhe would 


not leave her Huſband's Houſe, tho? ſtrongly importuned 
to it byCe/ar ; and ſtill reſiding there, took the greateſt 


Care of her Family, She behaved with the ſame In- 
dulgence towards the Children of Anthony and Fulvia 
as ever, and beſtowed the utmoſt Pains on their Educa- 
tion. She loved her Huſband, notwithitanding his ill 


Uſage of her; and could not bear to think that the unge- 


nerous Treatment ſhe had met with, ſhould light up a new. 


Civil War. What an Oppoſition of Characters have 


we here! How amiably venerable does Ocavia appear 
in the midſt of repeated Inſults ; and how wretchedly _ 
abject does Cleopatra ſeem, tho' ſurrounded with the ut- 
moſt e i Cleopatra had Recourſe to every Ar- 


tifice to keep Anthony in her Chains, for which purpoſe 
Tears, are Reproaches, and Threats were employed. 
She had bribed all who approached him; and thoſe re- 
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preſenting, that it would be inhuman in him to aban- 
don Cleopatra, ſince ſhe was dying for Love of him; he 
returned ſpeedily to Alexandria, and ſuſpended his Ex- 
. pedition againſt the Parthians till next | 
An, Rom. 719. Spring. This being come, he left 

| Egypt with the no ee 


daçaſter poſſeſſing himſelf (in no very honourable manner; 


of Armenia, he returned in Triumph to Alexandria, (the 
EKing of Armenia, laden with Golden Chains, following 
his Chariot) and preſented him to Cleopatra, who not 
long after made him promiſe to beſtow the Koman Em- 
.  Pire upon her. Before he ſet out upon the laſt- men- 


tioned Expedition, he had cauſed Cleopatra, and all her ” 


Children, to be crowned with the greateſt Splendor and 
Magnificence ; himſelf being habited like Bacchus, and 
the Queen like r.. EO LEA Cuba rl 
2. Did Anthony march any more againſt the Par- 


 thians Se 


An. Rom, 720, as far as the Banks of the Araxes ; but 
5 5 the News which was brought from Rome 


| A. He was advanced for chat Purpoſe = 


; obliged him to lay aſide that Expedition. Immediately 


he detached 16 Legions, under the Command of Cani- 
dius, to the Jorian Sea and ſoon came up with them at 

Epbeſus, where he halted, in order that he might be near 
at hand, in caſe of an open Rupture between him and 
Caſar. Cleopatra coming thither to Anthony, his Friends 
ad eviſed him to ſend her back into Egypt ; but that Prin- 


Ceeſs employing Canidius to ſpeak for her, upon his Re- 


monſtrances ſhe was permitted to ſtay, From Epheſus 
they went to_the Iſland of Samos, which was the Ren- 
diezvous of the greateſt Part of the Forces; and here An- 
thony and Cleopatra lived as luxurioſly as they had done 
in Egypt. On one fide, a great Number of Kings had 
Orders to ſend Arms, Proviſions, and Soldiers to this 


Iſland ; and, on the other, all the Comedians, Dancers, 


Muſicians, and Buffoons, were commanded to repair to it; 
ſo that frequently when a Ship was thought to come 


loa ed with Arms and Ammunition, it proved to be 


Players, Scenes, and Machines. But now 4nthony's Teme 
per began to be ſoured, inſomuch that he ſuſpected Cleo- 
825 oo CE | patra 
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patra herſelf, and fanſied ſhe intended to poiſon him, 


for which Reaſon he would never touch any Meats till 
after ſhe had firſt taſted of them. The Queen perceiving 


his Diffidence, poiſoned the Tops of the Flowers that 
compoſed the Crowns, which herſelf and Anthony, ac- 


cording to the Cuſtom of the Ancients, uſed to wear at 


Table. Being now inflamed with Wine, Cleopatra de- 


fired Anthony to drink thoſe Flowers. He did not ſtand 
for much Invitation, fo breaking off the Tops of them 
with his Fingers, and throwing them into a Goblet of 
Wine, he was going to drink 1t, but the Queen holding - 
his Arm; * (1 fays ſhe) am the Poiſoner of whom you 
are ſo very ſuſpicious. But now judge whether 
„„ ſhould want Opportunities to diſpatch you, were 1 


grown tired, or could live without you.” Upon this, 
ordering a Priſoner to be brought in, who was ſentenced 
to die, ſhe obliged him to drink off the Liquor, and he 


expired immediately. From hence the Court removed 


* 


2. What was doing in Rom: ? 


A. Caius Sofius and Domitius no- 


| barbus, the new Conſuls, having de- An. Rom. 721. 15 


clared openly for Anthon), left Rome, 


and went over to him. Caſar pretended that he had 


gives them leave to go; and declared publickly, that all 


HPerſons might retire from the City, and go whitherſoever 
they thought proper. By this he remained Maſter of 
| Kome ; and ordered all things for his own Intereſt, in 
\ oppoſition to that of Mark Anthony, The latter having 


Advice of this, aſſembled all the Chiefs of his Party; 
and the Reſult of their Deliberations was that he ſhould 


denounce War againſt Cæſar, and divorce Octavia, and 
_ accordingly he did both. Anthony's Military Prepara- 
tions were in ſuch Forwardneſs, that had he marched 


_ againſt Cz/ar without Loſs of Time, he would certainly 


have overpowered him; his Rival not being then in a 


Condition to oppoſe him either by Sea or Land. But 


he was intoxicated by Pleaſures, and ſuſpended the Ope- 
rations of War till next Spring; ſo that Cz/ar had time 
1uflicient to aſſemble all his Forces. Anthony being de- 


to Athens, where Anthony and Cleopatra ſtill continued = | 
„ Wer me e 


* — 
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_ termined to divorce OZawvia, ſent Deputies to Rome, to 
notify it there. They were likewiſe or- 
An. Rom, 722. dered to turn her and all her Chi'dren out 
KN of his Palace; and, in caſe of Refuſal, 
to drive her away by Force, and leave in it none but the 
Son whom Falwia had brought him. This was ſo much 
the greater Outrage, as it was cauſed by a Rival; but 
Odtavia ſtifling her Reſentment, anſwered the Deputies | 
only by Tears; and notwithſtanding the Injuitice of 
theſe Orders, ſhe obeyed them, and went away with her 
Children. She then endeavoured to appeaſe the In- 
dignation of the People, who were exaſperated at this 
Action; and ſhe did all that lay in her Power to ſoften 
Ca ſar's Reſentment. The Remonſtrances ſhe made uſe 
of on that Occaſion, had a quite different Effect from 
what ſhe ſuſpected; for the People, charmed with her 
Virtue, pitied her Misfortunes, and hated Anthony ſtill. 
more. Octavia had had, by her firſt Huſhand, a Son 
named Marcellus, who was a Youth of very great Merit, 
and had married young C-/ar's re, a He was 
looked upon as preſumptive Heir of the Empire, and died, 
the Year of Reme 731, in the Bloom of Life. Octavia 
was ſo afflicted at his Death, that being quite inconſo- 
lable, ſhe ſpent the Remainder of her Days in Solitude, 
and the deepeſt Melancholy. She died the Vear of Rome 
744, and left two Daughters whom ſhe had by Anthony, 
and who married to great Advantage. 
2 Was not Anthony's Will brought fort) . 
A. It had been left with the Veſtals, which being di- 
vulged to Cæſar, he, with great Difficulty, got it out 
of their Hands, and read it in the aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple. Its Purport was as follows: 1. That Anthony re- 
% cognized Cæſarion, as legitimate Son to Julius Ceſar. 
„ 2, That he appointed as his Heirs the Children he 
had by Cleopatra, with the Title of King of 0 | 
6 3, That in caſe he ſhould die in Reme, his Body, after 
++ having been carried in Pomp thro' that City, ſhould 
be laid on a Bed of State, and be afterwards ſent to 
„Cleopatra, whom he appointed to ſolemnize his Fu- 
„ neral.” However, ſome Authors look upon this Will 
as a ſuppoſititious Piece, and drawn up by Ce/ar, merely 
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10 make Anthony more odious tothe People. Beſides this 


Will, a Report was ſpread, that Anthony in caſe his 
Arms were proſperous, intended to beſtow Rome on Cleo- 
patra, and to transfer the Seat of the Empire to Egypt. 


2. Did Anthony and Cæſar proceed to Hoſtilities ? 
A. The latter having raiſed a Land Army, and equip- 
ped a Fleet, declared hkewiſe War againſt his Enemy, 


| judging that he now nad a Force ſufficient to oppoſe him, 
But in the Proclamation publiſhed by the People for that 


Parpoſe, Cleopatra's Name, only, was mentioned; Cæ- 


aur not being willing to include that of Anthony, parti- 
cularly not to diſguſt the Adherents of that Roman: and 

to render him the more inexcufable in making War againſt 

his Country, only for the ſake of an Egyptian Woman. 


Anthony retarned from Athens to Samos, 
where his whole Fleet had rendezvouſed. An. Rom. 723. 
It conſiſted of 5co Ships of War of an 5 


extraordinary Structure and Bulk, ſo that they looked 
like ſo many floating Iſlands, On this Fleet there em- 


barked 200,000 Foot, and 1 2,000 Horſe. Several Kings 


of Aſia were there in Perſon, and others had ſent Suc- vs 
cours. This Fleet exhibited a moſt pompous SpeCtacle, 
7 when it put to Sea; but the Magnificence of Cleopatra's _ 


Galley ſurpaſſes all Deſcription, Every Part of it glit- 


tered wich Gold; its Sails and Streamers of Purple Silk . _ 
ſported in the Winds; during which the Trumpets and 
other Inſtruments of War ſounded Airs of Joy and 
Triumph. This Queen, intoxicated with her Grandeur, 
threatened to burn the Capitol; and was preparing, with 
ae i to quite deſtroy tl e 
Roman Empire. With Regard to Cæſar's Fleet, it was 
not ſo ſplendid, but much fitter for Service than that f 


ber Bands of infamous 


Anthony. He had but 250 Ships, with 80,000 Foot, and 


the ſame Number of Hoiſe as his Enemy. All his Sol- 
diers and Sailors were choſen Men; and his Ships were 


lighter, and much fitter for Action, than thoſe of Au- 


 +#hony. Ceſar had his Rendezvous at Brundu/ium, and. 
Anibony advanced as far as Corcyra; but the Seaſon for 
fighting being paſt, they laid up their Fleets in good 
; 4 2946. and diſplayed their Hatred by mutual Re- 


_ 2. Pleaſe i 
8 


proaches and ſatyrical Leite. 


— 
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F Pleaſe to go on with the Courſe of this War. 

Al. As ſoon as the Seaſon would permit, both Parties 

brought forth their reſpective Armies. The two Fleets 


5 failed into the Gulph ot Ambracia in Epirus. The braveſt 


and moſt experienced Officers under Anthony, adviſed 
him not to hazard a Naval Engagement; but to ſend 
away ins 8 and to get on Shore in Srace, or Mace- 
donia, and there fight on Land, as he had a much finer 
Army than Cz/ar, and his Fleet was vaſtly inferior; but 


Cleopatra being of a different Opinioa, becauſe ſhe could : 


eſcape with greater Eaſe, in caſe Anthony ſhould loſe the 


Day, a Naval Engagement was reſolved. The Battle 


was fought on the 2d of Sctember, in the Gulph of Am- 
| bracia near the City of Actium, in light of the Land Ar- 
mies, one of which was drawn up in Battle-array on the 


North, and the other on the South Side of this Coaſt, 


waiting the Event of the Battle. Victory was doubtful. 
for ſome time, till Cleopatra, terrified at the Noiſe un- 
expectedly tacked about, and fled towards Peloponneſus 
with 60 Sail. Anthony ſeeing her draw off, and being 
_ quite loſt to Reflection and to himſelf, crouded all the 
Sai! poſſible after her; and yielded to Cæſar, a Victory, 
which he *till then had bravely diſputed with him. How- 
ever, it ſtil} coſt the Conqueror dear; for Anthony s Ships 
exerted themſelves ſo gallantly after his Flight, that, al- 
tho the battle began about Noon, it did not end 'till 
Night came on, fo that Cz/ar's Troops were obliged to 
ſpend it on board their Ships. Agrippa diſplayed great 
\ Bravery and Conduct on this Occaſio ee. 
2. What followed after this? „ VS 
A. Caſar perceiving that he had gore a complete 
Victory, ſent a Squadron in purſuit of Anthony and Cleo- 
patra, which ſoon returned, finding it would be impoſ- 
fible to overtake them. Anthony getting to Cleopatra. 
who was on board the Admiral, went . ſeated himſelf 
on the Stern, where laying his Head on his Hands, and 
| his Arms on his Knees, he appeared like a diſtracted Per- 
- ſon, who, overwhelmed with Melancholy, was reflect- 


ing on bis ill Conduct, and the Calamity it had broungnt 


upon him, He continued three Days in this gloomy Con- 
dition, till their Arrival at Teuarus, without ſeeing or 
e 


ah 
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. ſpeaking toCleepatra ; but afterwards they came together, 


and lived as uſual. This Victory was of the higheſt Ad- 


vantage to Cz/ar, for all Ant hony's Land Forces, (under 


the Command of Carnidius) tho? very ſtout and reſolute 
for ſome time, ſeeing them'elves abandoned by their Ge- 
neral, were ſoon after willing to accept of ſuch Condi- 
tions as Car offered; and accordingly they, ſubmitted 
to him. C/ar generouſly ſpared all but a very few, Who 


were his 3 and moſt inveterate Enemies. 
2. What became of Anthony and Cleopatra? 


A. Ihe latter failed from Terarys to A exandria; and 
the former made for Lybia, where he had left a conſider- 
able Army; but upon his Landing, he heard that it 
had revolted to Car. He was ſo afflicted at the News, 
_ that he was going to kill himſelf, but was diverted from 


that Reſolution by his Friends ; upon which he reſolved 


to follow Cleopatra to Alexandria. This Princeſs, at her 


going into that Port, fearing that ſhould the Inhabitants 


hear of Anthony's Defeat, they would ſhut their Gates 
againſt her; ſhe therefore cauſed Crowns to be fixed on 
her Ships, in order that it might be ſuppoſed Anthony had 
gained the Victory. Being arrived in the City, ſhe put 
to death ſeveral of the greateſt Noblemen of her King- 
dom, for fear left the News of her Defeat ſhould prompt 
them to take up Arms againſt her. Anthony arrived ſoon 
after; and now ſhe meditated (in order to eſcape from 
Ca. ſar) a very extraordinary Attempt, which was, to 


put all her Treaſures on board ſeveral Ships, and carry 


them by Land, from the Mediterranean into the Red Sea, 
cover the /#hmus ; and afterwards retire to ſome remote 
Part of the World, with a few choſeri Friends; but the 
Arabian, ſetting fire to the Ships, ſhe was obliged to 

| 4 with 

Anthony to join with her in ſending Embaſſadors to ſue 
for Peace; but was ſo treacherous, (Ambition triumph- 
ing over Love on this Occaſion) as to order her Embaſ- 
ſadors to negotiate a ſeparate Treaty for her. Cz/ar 
would not admit Autbony's Embaſſador to Audience; but 
he gave a favourable Reception to thoſe of the Queen, 

Tins paſſionately defirous of ſecuring both her Per- 


lay aſide her Deſign, and thereupon ſhe prevaile 


he 


ſeon and Treaſures; the former to-adora his Triumph, and 
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the latter to enable him to pay the Debts he had con- 
_ tracted, to defray the Expences of this War. vhs 

Q. What was Anthony doing?; . 
5 A. Ever ſince his laſt Arrival in Fgype | 

An. Rom. 724. he had withdrawn to a Country- feat, 

which he had built for that Purpoſe on 
the Banks of the Nile, near the Pharos, there to enjoy 
the Converſation of two philoſphical Friends who had 


followed him. In this Solitude he at firſt ſeemed to take 


a Pleaſure in hearing the ſage Diſcourſes of his Compa- 
nijons; but as it was not poſſible for them toſuppreſs in 
him the Paſſion he had for pete, (the only Cauſe of 
all his Misfortunes) it ſoon reſumed its former Empire, 
He now returned to Alexandria; abandoned himſelf again 
to the Charms and deſtructive Endearments of Cleopatra ; 
And, to pleaſe her, ſent a ſecond Deputation to Cæſar, on 
which Occaſion he did not bluſh to offer to lead a private 


life in Athens, provided Cz/ar would leave Cleopatra and 


her Children in the quiet Enjoyment of the Kingdom 
of Egypt. The Deputies not ſucceeding, Anthony endea - 


voured to drown his Cares in Wine; and Cleopatra and 


he returned again to their riotous Exceſſes. But now the 

| Queen (fearing a ſad Reverſe of Fortune) got together 
all Sorts of Poiſons ; and tried their Effects on Criminals. 
condemned to die, in order to find which of them put 
to the leaſt Pain. Having found by Experiments, that 
the ſtrongeſt Poiſons killed immediately, but threw the 
Patient into violent Agonies ; and that thoſe of a gentle 

kind brought on Death ina flow, but eaſ) Manner; ſhe. 


tried the bite of venomous Creatures, and found that the 
___- Alp. (a little Serpent) was the only one which did not 


reſolved to chuſe this 


cauſe Pains and Convulſions; but which after ſpreading 
a ſoft Languor over al the Senſes, and moiſtening the 
Face, gently extinguiſhed the Lamp of Life; fo that 
Per ſons in this Condition were uneaſy at being awaked, 
like thoſe who are oppreſſed with Sleep: She therefore 
kind of Death. _ „ 

2. Did not ſhe endeavour to conceal her Deſign from 
Suthony * d Be nd 
A. In order to remove all his Suſpicions, ſhe now diſ- 
covered a greater Fondneſs than ever; ſo that ves her 
Boe | s . | 5 | Bir- 


Birth- day came, ſhe kept it in a manner ſuitable to 
their unhappy Condition; but that of Anthony was ſo- in 
lemnized with greater Magnificence than had been ſeen ; TH 
and a great Part of the Gueſts were enriched by the no- = 
ble F reſents ſhe made them in Honour of Anthony. Can 13 
far was now in Traly, whither he was called by Letters 
from Agrippa, after having ſpent Part of the Winter in + 
. Athens, and the Remainder in the Iſland of Samos. Ihe 1 
Occaſion of his Return was the Mutiny of his Soldiers. 
whom he had ſent to Brunduſium after the Victory; and 19 


who (as was cuſtomary) inſiſted upon their Rewards and = 

Diſcharge. Cæſar, after appeaſing his Soldiers and _ 
giving the neceſſary Orders, tailed from Brunduſfum to- _— 

_ wards Egypt with his Fleet; whilſt his Army marched 
along the Coaſt of Africa, in order to invade Zgypt on 170 
the other Side. All the Monarchs of Aa come now 


to pay him their Submiſſion; but none ſhewed more if 
Zeal on this Occaſion than Herod, King of Judea, who 10 


went to Rhodes to offer Cægar his Crown, his Perſon, 
and Forces. Herod had been one of Mark Anthony's 
55 ag Friends, and he therefore had fo little Hopes of 1 
ſucceeding by his Voyage, that (following the Dictates =. 
of his Cruelty) he commanded two Perſons in whom ge 
repoſed the ſtrongeſt Confidence, to put Mariamne his 1 
Queen, of whom he was diſtractedly fond, to death, in . 
caſe any Misfortunes ſhould befal him. The Secret be- 5 
ing revealed to Mariamne, and Herod reproached with ; 
it at his Return to Judea. it coſt that beautiful Queen, 
Who was worthy a better Fate, her Life. Ge/ar, as ͤa 


remarkable Example of his Clemency, pardoned Heros; 1 
left him in the quiet Poſſeſſion of his Kingdom, and re- 3 

cewed him into nr 8 1 
2. What was Cæſar's next Enter prize? — 
As. Fully ſenſible that it was of the higheſt Impor- | 1 
tance to him, not to leave his Victory unfiniſhed, he 11 
paſſed into Syria, and coming to Peluſium, Seleucus furs 9 


rendered it to him; he having received private Orders 
for that Purpoſe from Cleopatra; which being known, 

and occaſioning great Murmurings, Cleopatra, to clear 

herſelf, delivered Seleucus's Wiſe and Children into 4n- 
#gony's Hands, in order that he might put them to "ub "0 
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Wnat a Monſter was this Queen! the moſt odious Vices 
were complicated in her Perſon; an abſolute Renuncia- 
tion of ali Modeſty ; a violent Propenſion to Fraud, In- 
juſtice and Cruelty ; and, what 1s worſt of all, a moſt 
' deteſtable Hypocriſy. Cleopatra had built, adjoining to 
the Temple of 4s, an Edifice, (deſigned for a Sepulchre)- 
_ equally beautiful and magnificent. Thither ſhe carried 
her moſt precious Moveables, her Treaſures and Jewels, 
with a great Quantity of Perfumes and aromatic Wood; 
as tho? the intended to raiſe a funeral Pile.  Cz/ar, fear- 
ing leſt Deſpair ſhould prompt this Queen to burn her- 


 _ felf in it, with thoſe immenſe Riches, lent her the kind- 


eſt Meſſages during his March to Alexandria. Being 


no come near to that City, he pitched his Camp in 


the Hippodrome, hoping he ſhould ſoon 2 himſelf 
of the City, by means of the ſecret Intelligence he held 
with Cleopatra, on which he depended no leſs than on 


his Forces. But the near Approach of ſo formidable a 


Rival began once more to rouze Anthony, and accord. | 


ingly he prepared for a ſtout Defence. He made a vigo- 
rous Sally; and, after making a dreadful Havock of 


the Beſiegers, returned victorious into the City. This 
was the laſt Effort of an expiring Valour, which exhauſt- 

ed in this Exploit all its remaining Strength and its 

| Senſations of Glory. Inſtead of purſuing his Victory, 

and keeping a watchful Eye over Claopatra who betray- 


ed him, he flew in his Armour to her, and threw him- 
| ſelf at her Feet. The Palace in Alexandria echoed with 


Acclamations, as though the Siege had been raiſed ; and 
_ Anthony and Cleopatra ſpent that Day and Part of the 
Night in feaſting and carouzing, | ” 
2. What was done on the Morrow © 
A. Anthony reſolved to make a laſt Attempt both by 
Sea and Land, with a full Reſolution to conquer or die. 
He ordered his Attendants to fill him oat Wine plentifully, 


ſaying, ** This perbaps may be the laſt Service you will 
abe able to do me; for To- morrow you may change 
your Maſter, whilſt I lie ſtretched on the Ground, and 


s contemned by the whole World.” In the Dead of 
Night, when the whole City were in Slumbers, ſuddenly 
was heard a dreadful Noiſe of Voices, Inſtruments and 

| _ Howlings, 
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| _ Howlings, like thoſe of Bacchanals, which proceeded 


_ thro? Alexandria, and paſſed out at the Gate that faced 


the Enemy's Camp. Day appearing, Anthony drew up his 


Land- Forces on ſome rifing Grounds out of the City; 


and from thence beheld his Gallies which were rowing 


out of the Port, and going to attack thoſe of Cz/ar. 
But how great was his Aſtoniſhment, when he ſaw Cleo- 


patra's Admiral ſtrike to Cz/ar, and deliver up all the 


fleet to him! Anthony's Cavalry ſeeing this, deſerted 
him and went over to C-/a-'s Camp; his Infantry be- 
ing forced to yield. This manifeſt Treachery opened 
Anthony's Eyes, and made him believe, but too late, all 


that his Friends had aſſured with regard to the Treachery 
of the Queen: In this Extremity, he thought to do a 


e ta: Act of Courage, in challenging C-/ar to fight 


im in ſingle Combat; but the only Anſwer the latter 


ſent, was, that if he were weary of living, he might | 
chuſe ſome other kind of Death. Upon this, Anthony, 


tortured with Fury and Deſpair, came back into the 


City, and flew to the Palace, with a firm Reſolution to 


murder Cleopatra, but did not find her there, 
2. What was become of her? 


Ai. This intriguing Princeſs, to ſecure herſelf from the 
 Indignation of Anthony, had retircd to a Diſtrict of 
the City, in which were the Tombs of the Kings of 
Egypt. It was defended by ſtrong Walls, and ſhe had 
ordered the Gates of it to be ſhut, She then ſpread a 
Report, that, preferring an honourable Death to an ig- 


nominious Caprivity, ſhe had killed herſelf in the midſt 


of the Tombs of her Anceſtors, which ſhe likewiſe had 
choſen for her own Sepulchre. Anthony did not give him- 


_ ſelf feiſure to examine a Rumour, the Truth of which he 


ap echo to have ſuſpected; but ſtruck at the 
e 


Thoughts of her Death, and ſeized with the deepeſt 
Affliction, he cryed, O wretched Anthony] What 


„ haſt thou to do in this World, now Fate has tom 
from Thee the only Object which made Life ſup- 
3 portable?“ Saying which, he reſolved to follow her 
to the Grave, Having formed this Reſolution, he ſhut 
himſelf in his Apartment with none but Eros his Freed- 


man, when taking off his Coat of Mail, he commanded 


Ero 


e 5 
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Eros to plunge a ſword into his Poſom ; but his Freed- 
man, faithful to, and fond of his Mafter, ſtabbed him- 

- felf, and fell dead at his Feet. Anthony ſeeing this, cried, 
« Dear Eros, I thank thee for this Example thou haſt 
* ſet me;” upon which he thruſt the Sword into his own. 
I Breaſt, and ſunk on the Floor, where he mixed his Blood 
 - __ with that of his Freed-man; a Moment after which a 
MMeſſenger came to him from the Queen, with Advice 
fe HE ae ogett 
2. What Effect had this on Anthony? Tap. ER 
A. He no ſooner heard V e. Name, but be re- 
covered from his Swoon; and finding that ſhe was living, 
he ſuffered his Wound to be dreſſed, and got himſelf 
carried to the Sepulchre where ſhe had immured herſelf, 
Cleopatra would not ſuffer him to come in at the Gate 
for fear of a Surprize; but came herſelf to a high Win- 
| - dow, and thence let down Chains and Ropes. To theſe 
| Anthony was fixed; when Cleopatra, aſſiſted by her two 
* Female Attendants, (who were the only Perſons ſhe had 
admitted into the Monument with her,) drew him up, 
All the People of Alexandria were preſent at this Spec 
tacle, than which a more moving had never been ſeen. 
Anthony, covered with Blood, and with Death ſtrongly 

| imprinted on his Countenance, was turning his dying 

| Eyes towards Cleopatra, and ftretching forth his Hands 

| to her, as tho? he conjured her to receive his laſt Gaſp ; 

 whilit Cleopatra, with a mournful Aſpect, and out- 
| ftretched Arms, drew the Ropes with all her Strength; 
during which, the People below encouraged her with 
| 
| 


3 their Cries, theſe being the only Aſſiſtance they could 
= give her. Having drawn him up, ſhe claſped him in her 
Arms, and laying him on her Bed, tore her Robes over 
him, and beat her Breaſt; then wiping away the Blood, 
with her Cheek fixed to his, ſhe called him her Lord, 
her Prince, her dear Huſband, Whilſt the was making 
this fad Moan, ſhe cut off Aathony's Hair; this being a 
ſuperſtitious Cuſtom among the Antients, who imagined 5 
that it adminiſtred Eaſe to thoſe who died a violent 


C . 
2. Did Anthoxy recover himſelf a little? 5 
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A. Her Cries recalling his fainting Spirits, and ſeeing 

the Affliction ſhe was in, he, to comfort her, ſaid, that 
he ſhould die in Peace, fince he ſhou'd expire in her 
Arms; and that he did not bluſh at his Defeat, fince 
he had been vanquiſhed by Romans, He then exhort- 
ed her to fave her Life and Honour, provided ſhe could 
do this upon Honourable Terms; bid her guard both 
againſt the 'Traytors in her Court, and thoſe among Cz- 
2 Followers, and to truſt none bnt Procaleius ; ſay- 
ing which Words he expired, in the fifty-third Year of 

| his Age. His Death put an end to all the Civil Wars, 
and gave C-/ar an Opportunity of completing his Ex- 
altation. And now Proculeius arrived from Cz/ar, who 
could not refrain from Tears at the Relation he heard, 
and at ſeeing Anthony's bloody Sword, which was pre- 
ſented to him. Proculeius had particular Orders to ſeize 


upon Cleopatra; and, if poſſible, to bring her alive. 


The Queen refuſed to go with him, but permitted him 
to ſpeak to her, from without. They converſed for Aa 
conſiderable time thro? the Crevaſſes of the Gate; ſhe 
ſtill demanding the Kingdom for her Children; and he 
exhorting her to entertain the moſt favourable Hopes, 
and to rely upon Cæſar. Proculeius, after having obſerved 
the Situation of the Sepulchre, went and made his Re- 
port to Cz/ar, who ſent Gallus to ſpeak with her, which 

| 1 did in the ſame manner as Procultius. During this, 
the latter, bringing a Ladder, and being followed by 


two Officers, got in at the Window where Anthony had  _ 


been drawn up; and went down to the Gate where Co. 
 pairg was wtthe to Gallus. One of the female Atten. 
dants ſeeing him, ſhrieked and cried, © Ill-fated Prin- 
__ *« ceſs thou art taken.” wi” er BE him, was go- 
ing to ſtab herſelf, when Proculeius taking her in his Arms; 
Vou injure (fays he) both Cæſar and yourſelf, in at- 
( tempting to deprive him of ſo noble an Opportunity | 
* to exert his Clemency.” He ſoon ſeized her Dag- 
ger, and ſhook her Robes, to ſee whether any Poiſon 
was concealed in them. Cz/ar then ſent Epaphroditus, 
one of his Freed-men, to guard Clecpatra; command- 
ing him to ferve her like a Queen, and to prevent her from 
killing herſelf, Tb „„ 
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2. Did not C2/ar march into Alexandria? s 
A. The Gates being thrown open to him, he entered 
the City; and finding the People in the utmoſt Terrors 
about their Fate, he afterwards told them, „that he 
« would pardon them for the ſake of Alexander their 
Founder; for the extraordinary Beauty of their City; 


and for the great Merit of Areus thePhiloſopher, their 


«© Fellow-Citizen.” In the mean time Procultius wait- 
ing upon Cleopatra, in Cæſar's Name, to know what 
ſhe had to requeſt of him; ſhe only deſired the Permiſ- 
ſion to bury Anthony; which was immediately granted. 


She then ſolemnized his Funeral with the utmoſt Splen- 


dor, according to the Manner of the Egyptians ; em 
balming his Body with the moſt precious Perfumes of 
the Eaſt, and lodging it in the Sepuchre of the Kings 
of Egypt. Cæſar di | 
immediately after the Interment ; but in a few Days, he 
came into her Apartment, after Leave had been grant- 
ed; he treating her outwardly with Civility, in order to 
_. conceal his Deſign. He found her reclined on a ſmall 
Bed, in a plain and very negligent Dreſs. At his com- 
ing in tho' ſhe had only a kind of Jacket on, ſhe roſe 
up immediately, and threw herſelf at his Feet; ſhe be- 
ing ſtrangely disfigured, her Hair in the utmoſt Diſor- 
der, her Countenance wild and bloody, her Speech faul- 
tering, her Eyes almoſt ſunk in her Head with crying, 
and her Breaſt covered with Bruiſes and Scars, Never- 
theleſs, thoſe nati ve Graces, and that Haughtineſs which 
her Beauty inſpired, were not quite extinguiſhed ; and, 
notwithſtanding the ſad Condition to which ſhe was re- 
duced, from the Midſt of this Sorrow and Deſpondency 
there iſſued, as from a Gloomy Cloud, a kind of Rays, 


which played in her Looks, and in every Motion of her 


Pace. Tho' almoſt dying, ſhe yet hoped to inſpire this 


young Conqueror with Love, as ſhe had before done 
777% / c 
AJ. How did their Conference end? 


not think it decent to viſit her 


2. Tho Apartment ſhe was in being hung with dif- | 


ferent Potraits of Julius Ceſar ; ** Thoſe (ſays the, 
pointing to them) are the Images of the Man who | 
. ee you his Succeſſor to the Reman Empire, and 


— 


<« to whom I owe-my. Crown,” Then taking from her 
' Boſom ſome Letters he had concealedin it; Here (con- 
„„ tinued ſhe, kiſſing them) are the dear Pledges of his 


„% Love.” She afterwards read ſome of the tendereſt of 


them; caſting at the ſame time the moſt paſſionate 
Glances, and employing the moſt moving _ Expreſſions. 


But Cæſar did not ſeem to be affeQed either with her 
Perſon-or Diſcourſe: ;z. and only adviſed: her not to de- 
ſpond, declaring,. that he would treat her with all poſſi- 


ble 'Tenderneſs, She perceived his Coolneſs, but con- 


_  cealed her Thoughts, and thanked him for the Compli. 
ments which Proculeius had made her in his Name. She 


even gave him an Inventory of all her Treaſure and 


ſewels, on which Occafion Seleucus her Treaſurer accu- 
ſing her of concealing, ſeyeral Things, Cleopatra beat 
him ſeverely ; and turning to Cæſar, © ls it not (ſays ſhe) 


a horrid Shame, that at a time when you are lene 


mme the Honour to viſit me, a Slave of mine ſhould 
_ *< accuſe meof ſecreting ſome female Toys, alas ! not to 


FA << adorn an unhappy retch like myſelf, but to preſent 
__ *© themtoO#awe and Livia, that their Interceſſion may 


. % 


mewing Ce/ar her beautiful Shape, and graceful Body; 


but however this be, he was overjoyed to hear her ſpeak. 
in chis Manner, not doubting, bur that it proceeded from 

ber Love of Life. He ſaid, that ſhe might diſpoſe of 
ber _—— as ſhe thought proper; and after giving her 
the kindeſt Aſſurances, he left the Queen, upon the Sup= | 
poſition that he had over-reached her, whereas he him- 


ſelf was'deceived. 


A * 


2. In what Manner did Cleopatra die? 


A. Hearing that Cz/ar reſolved to ſend her and her 
Children away within three Days, ſhe conjured him to 
let her pay her laſt Qblations to the Manes of Anthony, 
which he granted. She then went into his magnificent 

 Sepulchre, to water Anthony's Grave with her Tears, and 
to aſſure him, (ſhe addreſſing her Diſcourſe to the dead 
Hero as tho? he had been alive) that ſhe would ſoon give Eo 

this 
fatal 


2 me your Favour.“ Some think that ſhe beat 
ucu only that ſhe might have an Opportunity of 
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fatal Proteſſation, which was accompanied with Floods 
of Tears and deep Sighs, ſhe crowned/the Tomb with 
'Garlands of Flowers, and returned to her Apartment. 
She then went into the Bath; and from thence to the 
Table, „ N Di wot a ſplendid Entertainment to 
be ſerved up. Rihng afterwards, ſhe wrote a Letter to 
'Cz/ar, wherein ſhe earneftly' deſired to be laid in the 
ſame Tomb with Anthony - and having cleared the Room 
of every one except Charmion and lrat her two Wo- 
men, ſhe ordered the Door to be ſhut ; and then throw- 
ing herſelf on her Couch, ſhe called for a Baſket of Figs, 
which a Peaſant had juſt brought her. Cleopatra ſet it 
down by ber, and a Moment after lay down on her 
Couch, as tho' ſhe. were going to ſleep. But an Aſp, 
Which was hid inthe Figs, having ſtung her in the Arm, 
the Venom had diffuſed itſelf ts her Heart, and killed 
her imperceptibly, and without Pain. Tbe ſuppoſed 
Peaſant was one of the Queen's Domeſticks, who had 
150 eluded the Vigilance of the Guards. LY Caſar having re- 
ceeived Cleopatra's Letter, diſpatched a 
An. Rom 724. . in all haſte to her, but he 
©, = © found her dead on a Golden Couch, 
dreſſed in Royal Robes, and in the Poſture of one aſleep, 
with 1ras alſo dead at her Feet, and Charmion juſt ex- 
piring. Cz/ar was very much troubled at Cleoparra's 
Beat „it depriving him of the nobleſt Ornament of his 
Triumph; however, he could not but admire the Great - 
neſs of her Courage. He ordered her a magnificent Fu - 
"neral, laying her Body by that of "Anthony, as ſhe had 
usted ; and her Women were burned: with conſide- 
rable Pomp, in Memory of their Fidelity. Cleopatra 
died at 39, Years of Age, having reigned 22, 12 whereof 
"the had paſſed with Anthony. This Queen was too 
haughty, and ioo much above the common Rank, o 


ſuffer herſelf to be dragged at the Wheels of a Trium- 
pphant Chariot ; which Reflection inſpiring her with the 
moſt ſavage Reſolutions, ' ſhe beheld the Approaches of 
Death with a calm and ſerene Eye. The Statues of An- 
' thony were now demoliſhed, but thoſe of Clecpatra were 
left ſtanding, for which Favour one Archilius paid a 
863531 


M 


Prefe# ſent from Reme for that Purpoſe. 


Days with n 
cum, ſecondly for the \ | thirdly 
for the Conqueſt of Egypt. On this Occafion the Tem- 
ple of Janus was ſhut, (which was the third Time ſigce 
the Foundation of Rome) after having flood open 205 
| Years. Cæſar now ſeeing himſelf ſupreme Governor of 


Thouſand Talents to Cæſar. After Cleopatra's Death 


Egypt was made a Roman Province, and governed by a 
7 5 Whither did Cæſar go now? "RO 378 
A. To ah; and as the Roman Do- 


- 


| minions were greatly enlarged by the. An. Rom. 725. 


WEY 11% 85 " * e 

Acquiſition of Egypt, and the Victories of Ca ſar brought 

Peace to the Roman State, he was received in Rome as. 2 
Conqueror, who had put an end to the Miſeries apd Ca- 


lamities of both Nations. He triumphed during three 


Magnificence, firſt for. 1yri- 
ictory at Adlium, an- t Nfl 


the Reman Empire, reſolved to exert all the Clemency 
of a good-natured Prince, and the Cunning of a refined 
Polititian. His firſt Care was to win over Antbeny's Ad- 


herents ; after which he gave ſumptuous Entertainments 
to the Senators and chief Magiſtrates, and exhibited 
ſplendid Shews and Plays to amuſe the People. He re- 
gulated, with great Wiſdom, the many Abuſes in the 
State; baniſhed Corruption from the Senate, and allowed 
the People all decent and reaſonable Liberties: So that 
the latter were not leſs free, except in Matters of Sedition, 


nor the former leſs powerful, but in Affairs of Injuſtice. 


After baue ſettled all Things in moſt excellent Or- 


der, he revolved a Variety of Thoughts, and reflected 


for a conſiderable Time, whether he ſhould continue 
Himſelf at the Head of the Empire, or reſtore the People 
to their ancient Liberty. The Examples of la and 
Julius Cæſar, tho? very different, made an equal Impreſ- 
ion upon him, in favour of the laſt Reflection. He con- 
ſidered that Sa, who had made a voluntary Reſignation 
of the DiQatorſhip, died peaceably in the midſt of his 
Enemies; and that Cſar, by retaining that Dignity, 
had been aſſaſſinated by his beſt Friends, who were ſo far 
from bluſhing, that they gloried in the Action. During 
this Uncertainty, he conſulted Mæcenas and Agr pa, his 


Qz . ns | Principal 


„ 
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principal Friends. Agrippa, to whoſe Valour he owed 
e Empire, adviſing him to reſign it: Whilſt Mecezas 
was of an oppoſite Opinion. He aſſured him, that it 
would be impoſible for the Senate to ſubſiſt but under a 
Monarch; and this he enforced with a multitude of 
} | Reaſons, obſerving particularly, that he could not reſign 
| His Authority without endangering his Life; but that, 
bn the contrary, both his Perſon and Power would be ſe- 
Cure under a wiſe and equitable Adminiſtration. = 
2. Whoſe Advice did he follow? : 
A. That of Mazcenas; but tho! he ſtill continued the 
_ Tupreme Authority in his own Hands, he yet offered the 
Senate to reſign it, and at the ſame time reſolved the 
- contrary. However, they all united in refuſing him; 
tome from Affection, others thro? Fear, and many from 
a political View: So. that he might affirm, that both 
the Senate and People had forced the 
An. Rem. 726. Helm of Government upon ham. But, 
+. inſinuate himſelf ſtill farther into the 
Eſteem of the Great, and the Confidence of the People, 
be immediately declared, that he would not accept of 
the Sovereign Dioniry for a longer Term than five Years ; 
but at the Expiration of this Term he continued it 10 
Years longer, and afterwards 20. Thus by diſcovering, 
from time to time, an Inclination to reſtgre the People 
to their ancient Liberty; and cimploying all his Care to 
ſettle the Empire on a happy and lafting Foundation, he 
maintained himſelf during the reſt of his Life, (the Tranſ- 
actions of which I ſhall not here take notice of) in the 
| Jupreme Authority; and left this good Saying of himſelf 
behind him. That it had been well he had never been 
* born, or had never died.” The Romans had now at- 
tained to the utmoſt Pitch of Perfection, with regard to 
Taſte and polite Literature, as appears from their Wri- 
tings ; for beſides Virgil above-mentioned, there flouriſh- 
ed Fi l Propertius, Ovid, and Horace, all fine Poets 
In their ſeveral Manners of Writing, eſpecially the laſt, 
e who was the greateſt Maſter of Life, and of true Senſe 
in the Conduct of it.“ Livy, the Prince of the Ro- 
man Hiſtorians, was likewiſe their Cotemporary. 
e 5 8 
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all had a great Share in the Familiarity of Macenas, 


(who was one of the greateſt Encouragers of Learning 


that ever lived) as well as in that of Car. 
2. What other Regulations were made by him? 


A. He preſerved all the Offices and Dignities of the 


State; ſo that during his whole Reign, there were Con- 


ſuls, Prætors, Mdiles, and other Magiſtrates of the Com- 
monwealth. Theſe performed the Functions of their re- 


ſpective Employments, tho” they were all dependent on 
a ſuperior Power, by which only they were actuated. C- 
Jar, as a Proof that he had no Deſign of invading the 


Liberties of the People, ſuffered the Senate to ſhare with 

him in the Government of the Provinces ; but then he 

_ reſigned to them ſuch only as lay in the Centre of the 

Empire, and which might be maintained without Guards 
or Garrifons ; he taking upon himſelf the Adminiſtration 


of thoſe that were expoſed to the Incurfions of the Bar- 


barians ; by which artful Conduct, he rendered the Se- 

nate of no Uſe, and at the ſame time engroſſed to him- 

 felfall the Forces of the Empire, A Luſtrum being per- 
formed, 4,063,c00 Inhabitants, (Women, Children, and 


Slaves being included) were found; which Number ap- 


| pears almoſt incredible, unleſs we conſiderghe vaſt Ex- 


tent of the City and Suburbs of Rome, which Authors of 


Credit affirm to have been 50 Miles in Compats at this 


Time. Immediately after the Provinces were divided, 
and all public Affairs ſettled, the Name 
of Auguſtus (as intimating ſomething Av. Rom, 727. 


more than mortal) was beſtowed upoenn 
Cæſar. Here ended the greateſt Commonwealth 


Earth, and at the fame time began the greateſt dk. wa 3 


which made ſo auguſt a Figure, that for many Vears, 
it was thought to be immortal The Roman Dominions 


were now brought almoſt to their utmoſt Limits, they 
_ containing, in Europe; Italy, both the Gaal, Spain, 


Greece, 3 Dacia, Pannonia, with Part of Bri- 
train. an 


Syria, Judea, with Part of Me/apotamia and Media. In 


Germany. In Afia; Afia Minor, Armenia, 


Africa; Egypt, Numidia, Mauritania, and Lybia; beſides 


many Iſlands, &c. As to the Romans themſelves, hey . 


8 


Fog 


= 


-  Fegard to Genius or Strength 5 
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did not diſcover” ſo elevated a Dif 1 1 5 either with 
Mind, as in ſome 

Ages of the come but then they were more 
| Alles and ſociable. Never were more glorious, or at 
eaſt more delightful Days ſeen than under Augu/tus,; 
all Wars and conteſts being at an end; Arts and Sei- 
ences in a flouriſhing Condition ; Wea'th and Pleafures 
of every Kind abounding, whereby that Monarch. 8585 
came the bh toe 1 his , whe 
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W ov 'or nk 1, ib! Actions in his own. 


eee 

 Adherbal; the Cart ba- 
Sinianx General, 1 
A berbal, 150. His ill * 
tune, 151, Murdered, 
Adiles, their Office 46. 
Haile, Curdles, 66.” 
Amilias Paulus," 128. 066. 


ducts the War againſt Per- 


ſeus, ibid. Overthrows him 
and triumphs, 129 


 SEnzas, {Founder of the N. 
Reads J. Cæſar's Will to 


mant) 1. 
Alculapius, under the Fi ipure 


of a Serpent, brought to 


Rome, 74. 


Africa troubled with a dread- 


ful Peſtilence, 149 | 
5 Hoe of Naupauc, his 
eech to Philip of Mace- 
52 117. 
Agrippa, 320. "His - 20 
1. 328. e 


Auguſtus 77 3 i 0 


Alb (City ef] 2 
Ailebroges, 149. Their = 
baſſadors aff ſt in difcover- 


po Catiline's" Ng rh 


233. 


Ne, * King of Alba, 2 2, 4. 


Aicilia, or lacred Bucklers, 
bo 

es Martini Iv. Kiag f 
_ bis Rn 17, At- 


- iht6" Aſa} 313. Capt 


"WF 


evers, a8 00 che K. 


Kingdom, 18. Enriches bis 
Sabzecis and dies, 774. 


Andi ſ us, a pretended Son of 


Perſeus, King of. OW, 
. x8. | 


. 7 gie 7 94. 
Astheny (Mark) flies to 7. 


Cæſar, 262, 209. His Ma- 
ſter of the Horſe, 288. Flat-- 


ters . Ceſar, 25; Re- 
| ſolves to revenge his Death, 


202. His true Deſign, 257% 


Brings 


the People, 293. 
0 Body, — 


forth F. Cz/ar's 


makes a Speech over it, 
294. Endeav ours to re in- 


gratiate himſelf with” the 
Senate, 295. His Artifices, - 
296. Behaves with Cold- 


nels towards Oclavius or 
young Cæſar, 297. Thwarts 


him; 299. Is ſcemingly re- 


conciled to him}; 301. An 
Artifice employed againſt 


young Cz/ar, 302. Defeat- 
ed, 305. At the Hezd- of 
1 Legions, 307.” Battle of 
Philit), 312,313. Croffles 
ivated - 
by Cliopatra, ib. Advances 


towards taly, 317. Marries 


Odtabia, 318. 55 Aclions * 
in 525 o „ 1 322. 
3 1 4 2 I 9 welke 
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i x: N D E X. 5 
Weakneſs with regard to lu, executed in Carthage, 


a, 324.” Luxurious, 89. 
life he leads with her, 1374 Afarubal, loſes his Life, 109. 
1 ngagement at A#ium, 8 cruel Aktion of his | 
328. His Deſpondency, Wife, 137. 
ibid. Abject Offers to young Atheni ant, aflited by the Re- 
Cæſar, 330. Makes a vi- mans. 116. 
er Sally, 332. Aban- Attalur, King of ee ; 
doned by Cleopatra's Gene- 116, 5 
rale, 333. Stabs himſelf, Awentine Hill, 18. 
334. arried wounded os 


| Cleopatra, ibid. Expires, __ _ 
335. His F uneral ble. Biblia, Wike of Maes ak 
quies, 336. Anſwer made by her, 56. BW 


 Amtiochus the Great pro- Bacchus, 15 57 160. Delivers 
claims War againſt the Ro- up Juguritha to 1 161. 
mann 120. Occaſion of it, Bomilcar, 154, 155, 156. 
ibid. Hamibal in his Court, Put to Death, 157. 
and ſuſpeRed by him, 121. Bofar, the r 
Antiocbus vanquiſhed;; 122, tortured in REY 
_ Concludes a Peace wi ths Zromm', King of of the Cali 
Romans, 1 7 5 
—— 176. 1 (Juin 29. Conn - 5 
42400 via ) 73 terfeits Madneſs, i514. Ex 
— Aquilii,, their: lot to ao. be Targuin the Apr 30. 
Targris the Proud, 27 
Archimedes, killed the ibid. Firſt exerciſes the 
Siege of Syracu/e, i. 4 1497 Conſular: . Jt Puts 
Arisviſſus, 2 German King, by two Sons to death „ 35. 
5 249. Ariſtobulus, King 87 Dies, @ | 


Decimu) 1 202. 


Aena, 210, 220. Brat 
2 A ſieged in Modena, 


driftanicus, Baſtard Brother 29% 


to King Attalus, 144. Ta- 304 
ken Priſoner and Rrangled, 305. P ops Anthany, 366. 
urdered, 308. 


: Fo Gghts Tuning Bratus, 1. wal Marcus). 268. His = 
6. 


xerciſes the Regal Power, 


ax the Army, 


„„ r, 288, Conſpires 
85 Aruſpicts, 6 TAL i Seu 7 5 F; Cax/ar, 288, | 


_ AFfeanius, Son of AEncas,' 2. 289, Stabs him, 290. Stirs | 


 Aſdrubal, the Carthaginian up the Populace, 2 5 


eneral, —_ by Metel- 55 311. The 
parkion 


JEM DLBTH 4 
ition at Philippi, 312. the Treaſury, 266. Goes to 
ttle there, ibid. and 3i3. Spain, ibid. Exploits there, 
ſtabs himſelf and dies, 313. 267. Returns to Rome, ibid. 
lead ſent to Rome, ibid. Goes againſt Pompey, 268, 
Balla, 20. 269. Vanquiſhes him in the 


* 
. 


_ . Celins (Mount) 16. 


185 Cæſar ¶ Fulius) 199, 214. 
e . ee the 
Conſpirators, 234. Suſpect- 


ed by the People, 236. His 
Perſon and Character, 238, 


239» Hated by Sylla, 239. 
4 ene in Spain, 240. Re- 
Turns to Rome, 241. One of 


the Friumvirate, ibid. Elect- 
ed Conſul, 242. 
performed by him, 243. 
_ Artful Condutt, 244. 


the Government of Gallia 


1 +: i Ciſalpina, 248. Enter prizes 
in Gaul, ibid. In Germany, 


249. Againſt the Be/gz, 


ibid. Goes to Haß, 250. 


Exploits in Britain, 251, 
252. Returns to Gaul, 252. 
Second Expedition to Bri- 
tain, 25 2, Sc. His other 

Exploits in Gaul, 254. 255, 

Reflexions on his Conduct, 

ib. Bounty to the People, 
258, Father Conquelts in, 


$ainſt P apes, 259, 261. Is 


diveſted of his Employ- 
ments, 262. Advances tothe 
Rubicon, 263. Ptogreſs of 


dans Lentulus, 265, Comes 


10 Rome, ibid. Breaks open 


- 


made 
Actions 


ted perpetual 
Grand, Deſigns medi 
tated by him, 286. Flat 
tered, 287. Hated, ibid. © 
Conſpiracy formed againſt 


2273. Goes into Zgypr, 274,. 
Actions there, 275, Cc. 
His Paſſion for Cleopatra, 
279. Vanquiſhes Pharnaces,. 
280. Returns to Rome, 281. 


Goes for Africa, defeats. 


Scipio, &c. ibid. Returns 

again to Rame, and has four 

Triumphs, 282, 283. His 

1 283. Regulations 
* 


him, ibid. Marches 
into Spain, 283, Overthrows 
the Pompey, 


him, 288. Is intreated not 


to go to the Senate, 289. 


aſſinated there, 290. His 


Funeral Obſequies, 294, 
% Fͥͤꝛ ĩ?;³ł3utʃiù EFT 
Cæſar ¶ Auguſſus] called at 


firſt Octawviut, 293. Arrives 


in Rome, 296. Behaviour 
there, 297, 298. Interview 
with Mark Anthony. ibid. 


The People declare for 


young Cofar, 300. Jealous. 


of Mark. Anthony,. 302. 


Takes up Arms, 303. Re- 
ſolves to join Mar Anthony, 
306. Eledted Conſul, 308. 


Himſelf, Mari 4nibony; and 


Q 55 e 5 Lepiaur, 


84. Crea- 
ictator, 285, 


9 
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ful, 193. | Engages Sylla's 


a9 


« 


Carbo, 1 


IN D E X. 


Lepidui, form the ſecond 
Triumvirate, 309. Barba- 19565. 
tities "exerciſed by them, Carthaginians, - 
310, 311. Reproached with 


- 


Cowardice, 313. His AQi- 


321. Elected Tri- 


bune for Life, 322. Pleafant 
Anſwer of a Veteran Sol- 
dier, who entertained young 


Cz/ar at Supper, 322. War 


meditated between him and 


M. Anthony, 325. Reads 


Anthony's Will to the People, 
326. Comes before Alexan- 
Aitria, 332. Marches into 
that City, 3 36. Returns to 
RNeome, 339. His Regulati- 
on in the State, ibid, A 
ſumes the ſupreme Autho- 
rity, 340. Farther Regula- | 8 
tions made by him, 341. Caſſibelanus, King of the 
Felicity of his Reign, 342. 7rinobantes, 253. 284. 
Camillus ( Furius 


F 


Capitolinus, or Marcus Man- 
© fius, thrown 
ff 7 51205 
Capua, (Siege of) 18. 
86. Elected Con- 


from the Ca- 


Army, 195. Put to death 


r den 
League with the Romans, 
37. | „ 


ons in , 310. Treaty be- Cartbaginians, Origin of their 
_ - tween him and Marl Ant ho- W. 
- ny, 320. Returns gloriouſly 
to Rome, 


firit War with the R:mans, 
84. Loſe the greateſt Part of 
Sicily, $9. Conclude a Peace 


with theRomans, 93. Infelt- 


ed by a bloody inteſtine 


War, 95. Conclade a Peace 


with the Romans, 113. Re- 
flections on the Republic of 
Carthage, 114, 115. Car- 
thage attacked, 133. Sends 
Hoſtages to the Romans, 


ibid. Deliver. up all their 


Arms, ibid. Prepare for a 


ſtout Defence, 134. Beſieg d | 


by Scipio Æmilianus, 130. 


Taken, ibid. Razed to the 


Ground, 138. Rebuilt 145. 


takes Caius, his Character, 288. 
Vieii, 61. The Plebei aus in- Subjects all Syria, 311. 
flamed againſt him, 62. Ba- Kill'd by his Servant, 313. 
niſhes himſelf, ibid. Returns Cataline (L.) 197. His Con- 
and defeats the Gauls, 64, 65, | 
656. Dies of the Plague, 67. 
Came, (Battle of) 15. 

Capitol, Beginning of it, 21. 
Capitol, built by Targuin the 


ſpiracy, 220. Character, 


221, 222. Character of his 
Accomplices, 224. Aſſem- 


bles the Conſpirators, and 


makes a Speech, 224, && e. : | 1 
His Efforts, 227. Reſolves 


upon the Maſlacre, 230. 


Speech in the Senate, 231. | 
334. 5 Leaves Rome, 232. 


Fakes up Arms, 236. 


Fights valiantly, and loſes 2 . 


his Life, 337. i 
„„ Cato, 


1. N D. E X. 


Cato, s 1.11 5 eize the | Conſpiratorcs, _ 
into e el. 1 hu 0 Puis them to death, f 
himſelf in a Battle fought, 235. Sziled t the Father Ow; 

againſt Autiechus the Great, Country, ibid. J. Coſar” is 
112. Goes to Africa, 131. attempts to ruin him, R 

Inveighs againkt the Car- Cicerò impeached by Claudius ; 
 thaginians, ibid. 133. Is for the Tribune, 246, His too 
deiroying their Republic, Fete Deſpondeney, 112 
131,132. Dies, 135, Retires to Sicily,” ibid. | 

Cato Uticenſis, 234. poſes turns, Fonourably, to Nene 


Pompey, 240; and uT 
241, 243. I dong dan to Cy-, 
| prus, 247+ ound ed, 250. 
Befeatel by J. Cæſar, 281. 
Beſieged in eee kills 
T 
| Catullus, the Poet 283. | 
Celeres, Guards to Ro 53 9. 
Cenſorinus, goes e Car 
lage, 133, 1345 
Cenſors, 58. 
Cenſus, A Survey of the N.. 
man Citizens and their, E- 
ſtates, 2 „2 © 
d Foe oat Peeldhe of 7 
Roman, People, ibid. 
Gag, 


þ 3k. 


Cepio, marches into 
163. Pat to death, 164. 
Cetbegus his Charadter, 222. 
Defigns againſt Cicero, 230. 
Farther Attempts, 232, 233. 
Seized, ibid. Put to, death, 
37 

Charm. 214. Op 
Line, 225. Elected Conſul, 
bid. 1 5 againſt. Rullur, 


$2099 


| ' CG 1 ncinat us. 


2331s: - 


poſes 055. | 


187, 
arther Endeavours 
againſt Cataline, ibid, Lays 


Gare 238. Demands the. Ho- 


nours 'of a Triumph, 269. 


Oppoſes Anthony,” 303. His | 
304. Employs 


Philippics, 
his Intereſt for young Ce/ar, 
308. His, untimely End, 


310, Barbarity exereiſed on 


lis Remains, 310, . 


imbri, a People of Pen 


mark,” 163, 164. 


Redrement, 1514. 39. 


1925 15 His Charadder, | 
ndeavours , to get 
Marius reltored, 180. Oc- - 
caſions Divifions and Com- 
bats between the A] lies and 
ancient Citizens. of Nome, 
Raiſes zn inteſtine 
War, 764." Speech apainſt 


the Senate, 182. Made Ge- 


neraliſſimo of the Factions, 
ibid. Reco niz'd as Conſul, 
Reſolves to march 
2 ainſt Ya, 19˙* Killed, 


16d. 


open the Conſpiracy before Circus Maximut, 21. 


the Senate, 230. Speech Claſſes. or Ranks of the Ba 


there "HT. Cataline, 8 $7 
. 


e 
5 . * 


nan "Py. 24. 


* * 


"Quintius ) deft. 4 
5 Conſul, $3z Dictator, 
jQories. and glorious 5 


0 lella, | 


IN DE Xx. 


| Gig, the bold Action me of the 06 'Conſils, - 1 | 
2 haps 1 5 Quits the Confilate, 35, 6 . 
) falls di- Comitta. Centuriata, 1115 | 

ech in e with Vir- Comitia Curiatu, ibid. 
i 57. Dies in Priſon, 58. Comitia Tributa, 52. 1 | 
topatra Queen of 5 ch en (in Rome) bade 5 
EE 275. Comes to Numa Pompiliur, 12. 
Zar, 275 Ca ptivates * State, its Riſe, 33. | 


| ; a. rae; 314- We, Her 1 their Inſticution and 


N nce, ibid. and 315. p 
4 Splendor with which a es SS 7 (mpte of) 66; © 7 


dt!tertains that Roman, 315. Corinthians, the Romans pro- 


Vo Swallows a Pearl of im- claim War againſt them, 4 5 | 


menſe Value, ibid. Draws 139. 
Anthony to Alexandria, 316. cen or Caius Martin, 
_ Anthony's great Donations to his Conqueſts, 47. In - 
ber 322. Her artful Con- veighs againſt the Plibeians, 


gt: duc, 323. Suſpect ed of a +>. They attempt to, ſeiſe 
deſigu to pion that Ro- him, 48. eee to per- 


29 Man, 325» 


lies from Ai tual Baniſhment, #bid. 
aum, 328. Is in Alexandria Retires to the Yo!/ci, ibid. 


i with M. Anthony, 329. A Marches out againit the R. 


| Delign of hers defeated, ib. mans, 49. Murdered, ibid. 


Tries different Poiſons, 330. e. Mareus Falirius * 
Her deteſtable Qualities, Kills a Gigantic Gau, 6g. 


J. Withdraws to a Sepul- Crafſus (Marcus ) joins Sytta, | 
| chre, ibid. Two Officers 7 193. Great Eſtates given 
- Into it, 335. Viſited by him, 199. Defeats Sparta- 


Rer. 466, nt 


15 Pompey, 20. Is reconciled, 
 Cladius ( Pal? J elected one 211. His Liberality to the 
of the Tribunes, 245. His People, ibid. A Competitor 
| Intrigue with Pompeia, ibid. for the Government, 241. 
and 246. Diſcovered, 246. Appointed to go into Syria, 
Animoſity againſt Cicero, 245. Expedition againſt the = 
247+ Troubles he occafions, Parthians, and Death, 246. 
ibid. and 248. Death, 2g7. Curiatii, their Combat, 1 15 
S Governor of Alla, Curie Roman] g. 
Ciurer ( Papirius A the Con- 
.. ( Tarquinius Huſ. ſul, hp 7˙. 
band {0 * 28. One 


cui 5 


_H 


IN DE x. 


Gain 4605 7 into a a feine the Diaator, 
_ 68. 103. Pur ſues and harraſſes 
the Carthaginians, 104% 
D Fobeicla, (Calm) ſent to 
Divemoid; Office of: choſe Pyrrhus, 77. His beautiful 
ä . 55. 36. Great Speech to that King, ibid... 
Tyrants, 5 7. Vt and 78, 79, 80. Endeavours 
 Dreius Mus, ſatrifices himſelf uſed to terriſy him, 80. His 
for his Country, 70. His great Piſintereſtedneſe, 80. 
Son of the ſame Name, 81. Generous Actions of Fa- 
imitates bim in this parti- briczus, 81. | 
_ ela} 94. -_» Faith, (Temple of } 11. $ 
| Deivtarus, 280. Faterii, a School- e vg 
Denetrius Son of Philip King how treated, 24338 £7 
of Macedon, 118. Diviſions Feciales,: Prieſts E Mars, 1 V2. 
between him and his Bro- Fidenates, bg. 
ther Perſeus, 127.  Fimbria, marches againſt 
Dentatus; a fine faying of Mithridates, 190. His Suc- 
his, 74. | cel, ibid. Kills himſelf, 192. 


| Didatrr, his Office and Au- Flaminiue Quintus, defeats = 


_ thority, 42. 1 King of Macedon, 
Divifions between the Pars 215; _ 2 nocephalæ, 
cians and Plibeiansy 43, 44. 118. Makes à Peace with 
Deuſus Tribune of the Peo- Philip, 84. Reſtores all the 
ple, 150. Stabbed, 172. Grecian Cities to their Li- 
Duillius, Admiral of the Ra- berty, ibid. and 119. At 


man Fleet, 86. Praſiass Court, 125. Fabius 
| Duumwiri, Judges in Crimi- firnamed Allobrogicus, de- 
e 8 feats the Gauli, 149, —ů 
7  Flaminius (EC) defeated by 


. © 76 \\ *  - Bhebnebo4, 104, % 

 Eperia | rhe Goddeks) 1 12. N Flas, the firſt . 

| Ze tian, ſend an one the Romans had, 85. 

1 the Romans, 83. ”. Femme Calpurnius performs. | 

uitet, ot Knights, 24. Their a brave Action, 87. 

wr increaled, 147. Fortune (Temple of] 23. 5 

Fiber, (King) 122, 123, _ The = i. 
OT Fulvia, diſcovers Catalint's 

. Mat iN Conſpiracy, 226, 229, 230. 
Fabia, der deo Aftons, Falvia, Wife to M. Anthony, 

WY 310, 311. * Machina- 


IND E Xt. 


tions, 316, 317. Flies into 
Greece, 3 ain of Grief, 


ibid. ieee 


RereaGiidings u Stunden Hassia 


employed there. 72. 

Furius, ml Pretor, van- 

quiſhes the Gauli, 1 16. 

Furius, a Tribune, murder 
2 the ne Js 


6. 
Gabii * of) 27. 
Gauls march —ç 
63. Again invade the Ro- 


2 Territories, and are 


Mr rea; 96, 97. Subdued 


abius, firnamed Allobro- 


.* 149, 150. N 
made of them, 163. 


Selin, King of rnd, 620 4 


ky . 1 the der, 


by Gefate, gh. Loſe their King 
in Battle, 97.. 
Gladiators, 8 5. 
SGlaucia the eg 166. 
Ditturbances raiſed by him, 
167. Murder, 'd by the Po- 


pulace, 168. 


H. | 
Aae; 87. I” Tonured 1 
Rome, 91. 
(not the Great) 
85, 87. Cracified by: his 
Soldiers, 87. 5 
Hannibal the Son of Hamil- : 
car, 97. Beſieges Saguntum, | 
98, Has the whole Manage- 
ment of the War againſt the 


2 Romans, 99. Croſſes the Py- 
rentes, — Comes to the 
Fw 


Alps, 1co. His famous Paſ- 
ſage over it, ibid. and 101. 
Defeats the Romans at Tici- 
num and Trebia, 1oũ2. At 
the Lake Thraßßmene, 103. 
At Cann, 105, Marches 
to Capua, 106. Advances | 
near Rome, 108. Recalled 


to Carthage. 111, 112. His 
Interview with Scipio, 112. 5 
Overthrown by him, 1 t. 
Concludes a League witk 
Antiochus, 120. Flies to that 


Prince, 121. Flies to King 


Prufias, aud dies, 125. ths 
Character, ibid. and 126. 0 


Hanno, 86, 87. : 


Gee ( Coins) condaga's Hans defected aud killed 25 


Colony to Caribage, 145. 
Appointed one of the Tri- 


by Scipio, 119% 
Beres,: Aube od: 


umwiri, ibid. Favours the Herſilia, Wie of. 3 8. 


Plebeians, 147. Withdraws. 
to the Capitol, 1%. Tender 


Betrurians; ſubmit to. Tar- 
guinius Priſcus, 20. 


11 5 — * 


Speech of his Wife, 148. Hiempfal; 250. Murdered, 8 


Killed by his Slave, ibia. 


151. 5 * 


Gracchus (Tiberius) prefers Hiero of deal, 84. 85. 

Laws: at which: the Palri- Hirtius, 304. 

ciaus are IS. Hog Horace, 340 

n their S 1 is, 
 Horatius 7 


Bauder d, 85 1. 


2 


IN DEX. 

Horatius Cocles, gallant Ac- Lælius, 110, 111, Fs 

tion performed by 158 37. Levinus ſent again 5rd, 
I. 


— (Hill) is. W 16. State of that 


F anus (Temple of) 11. Shut People, 171, 172. Joined Zi 


a ſecond Time, 96. A in cloſe Confederacy, 173. 


third Time, 33309“!G0ö Latinus, King of Latium, ib. 
Hliyrians, their War with the Lavinia, Daughter, to Lati- 
Romans, 69. | Mw, 2. 5 


Imperial State, Riſe of it, 28 5. Lawinium, (City of ) "EW 
Interregnum, the firſt in Rome, Law ( Agrarian ) 50. Freſh 
10. Diviſions about it, 51, 52. 
Haly, the Conqueſt of it com- Promoted: by 7. Gracchus, 
pleated by the Romans, 83. 142, 144. 2 
Juba, vanquiſhed by J. Cæ- Laws of the twelve Tables, 
Jar, and kills himſelf, 281. 56. : 
Jugum, or paſſing under the Laws, remarkable ones en- 
Yoke, 54. Nd ET 
Tugurtha, Riſe of: his War A new ones enacted i in 
with the Romans, 150. His favour of Debtors, 72. 
Character, i. Ingratitude, Law (Oppian) 119. 
151. Murders Aaberbal, Ledtiſiernium, Deſcription of 
152. Comes to Rome, 154. that Ceremony, 67. 
| Prove from thence, ibid. Legions, 9. Whence formed, ; 
Beats the Roman, 155. 171. ; 
Harraſſed by Mete/lus, 15,6. Lentulus, bi bam ber, 222. 
Takes the Field, id. Be- His Attempts, 232, 233. 
ſieged in Tulla by Metellus, Seiz'd, 233 Put to death, 


.- 5$e5; Hu Speech to Brel, 235- 


160, 161. His Alliance Lepidus, 201. His Actiops | 
with that King, 161, De- and Death, 202. . 
 livered up by him to Hylla, Lepidus, one of the Trium-. 
ibid. His Nee 162. virate, attempts to revenge 
Fatal End, 63. F. Cæſar's Death, 292. In 
; tulus, Son of Mneas. 2. Spain, 303. His Character, 
_ Civile, © . — from Rome, 
. 4-0 P 56. 
2 8 38, His abject ne, 337. ; 
"De; of Fine Abſtract of Lea Om 7 4 | 
* Reigns, 32. | 


317. Africa allotted him, 


Library 1 


RW En 
| Eibrary in Mexdndrie burnt, Marcellus, repulſes Hannibal, | 
276, 277. Reſtored by Ch. Lo7. Slain in an Ambu- 


_ _opatra, 322. ſcade, 109. - | 
_ Tiftors, 9. Marcus Rutilus, the firſt Ple- 7 
Livy, 34% beian Cenſor. 68. 

Lu hrs, "the Roman Sayer, Mariamne, Wife to King ; 
142. Hierod, 331. 


Teese, her mourafel Hiſ- Marius, 156, 157. His Arti- 


N, tory, 28, 9 fices and Ingratitude, 157. 
 Lucritius the Poet, 168. - Blefted Conlul, 158. His 
Tatullus, 190. = tp to Speech againſt the Nobles, 

carry on the War againſt 414. . 159. Is ſent a- 
Mitbridates, 2005 His Suc- | Faugurtha, 160, His 
ceſſes, 208, 209, Deſerted ements, 161. Hatred 

Ahern white my, 210. 10 Ola, 162, Honours be- 


Hi vterview with Pompey, 
2 Returns in Triumph 
xury and Death, ibid. 


Audi magni, their Nr 94. 


 -Luftrum. 24. | 


Lutatius gains a great Naval 4 
* N over the n 155 
LE far to againſt Sylla, 

176. lies from Rome, 178. 


| pur ein 39. 1% 


reat Merit, 213, 214. 


Ras, 216. Great Lu- 


flowed on Marius, ibid. Ap- 
pointed to march againſithe 
Gazls, 164. Vanquiſhes the 
Teutones and Cimbri, 168. 


E udeavours to ruin Metellus, : Ob 
166. Goes into Ma, 16%. 
Conference with Mithri- 
Diſregarded 


dates, 169. 
* the Romans, ibid. Arts 


In Exile in the Iſland of C:r- 


Magiſter Equitum,. or Maſter cina, 18 3. Miſerable Hard 


of the Horſe, 42. 


1 (ul,) pin. 


tor, 59, 60. 
8 ne; 


Campania, 8 


= Mancinus, * Hosſol, ſtript 


and gi to the Numantines, 


188. 


ſhips he had undergone, 
ibid. Slave ſent to murder 
him, 183. Releaſed out of 


Soldiers of Priſon, 184. Sails to ee I 


forced to-return to Sea, 17 
0 ins Cinna, 186. B 

roſcription in Rome, 1 197 
is Death, 189. 


1 — ) kills a Marius (the younger): 185, 


SGigantic Gaul, 68. 
Manlius Torguatus puts his 


Son to death for fighting 


n his _— 7. 


186. His Attempts. againſt 
Sylla, 189. Fights him, 


195. Kills * 197. 5 


Marti Ur 


I | N D E . X. 3 


Martius, aſpires to the No- tering, 204. Third War 

man Throne, 14. with the Nomant, 206. 
Ma finiſa, King of Numidia, Dangers to which he is ex- 
110. 0 the Allies of poſed, ibid. Engagements, 
the Carthaginians, 130. 207, 208. Oppoſed by 


| His Death, 131, Pompey, 216. Flies, ibid, 
. Maſffiva, murdered, 154. His mighty Deſigne, ars. . 
Maths, 95. Patal End, 219. 


= Memmins, (C. J his Speech "Rome when wit coined in 
again urtba, &c. 1 ang: R 
Anka LNG Conſul, Urs. © bi N 
named Archaicus, 139. | N. 1 r 
| Menenius ( Agrippa ) fits Meals a Fn 21. 
Speech to the Feople, 44, Nevius, the Poet, 9g 
DR Nefafti, or unlucky Days, 5 . 
 Mertellus defeats 4/drubal, 89. Numantia, beſieged by ſeve- 
Metellus, ſirnamed Macedo- ral Roman Generals, 140. 
nicus, overthrows Hndriſeur, Taken and razed by 8 Fn 


= 15 yy Inveſtz N vg LEmiljanur, 141, 142. 


5.6 
iS 156. Nell , 


wits. Nika n Giond Kin = 
. 0. 8 les 8 . 


157. of 


|| Returns to Nome, 159. and accept the Regal Dignity, 
| bs firnamed, Numidicus, 160. ibid. His Regulations in re - 


Marius attempts to ruin ligious Matters, &c, 11. 
dim, 166. Baniſhed and Employs a religions Ar- 
retires ta RBodes, 166, 167. tifce, 12. Improvements 
Returns to Rome, 168. with regard to the Gorern- 


Metius Saffetins, Governor ment and Laws, reforms 


of Alba, 14, 16. the Calendar, 13. Dies and 


Mauentius, King of che E.. is buried with great Solem- d 


' trurians, 2. nity, 1814. 


| PMicipſo, King of Nanidia, Numitor, the lad King of 4. 


138, 151. ba, 2, 4. His Works taken 


Mitbri dates, King of Pad, up: and burte, * 


18568, 169. His Power and IV" 
| Crvelty; 175. TI Succeſs 0. 


ainſt the Romans, 190, A oel Mother of si — 


Peace propoſed, 191, His Hoſtilins, 22. 5 
Tntorvitty with Sy/la, 192. O#avia, Wife of M. Anthe- 
Second War with the Ro- ny, 318. Comes to Athens, 

N e, 200. * with den. "BE: Her excelenigBebta- 
h 5 viour, | 


I N D E x. 


iour, ibid. Divorced, 325. him, and a Peace is agreed, 
er great. Patience and Re- 118. Dies. 22%" | 
Her gre, 6 „ Philapermen,, . Seer ide 5 
Gaui. 80 See Gear (Au- of the Achatans,. fe 


guſtus.) ,. we Ph. ates, King of, # N 2 1 
Opimus, %e Conlul, 147 215, 2i7, 218. 
Baniſhed,, Is. eim Pirate gane them, 
O 4h a generous Adio of I 
EN is, 3 4h eee DE tended'to. be Nope 
7 Oftia, Cy y of) 18. 8 „ by. the. F '$ driving 2 ia 
O vation, the leſſer Triumph 1 Re, e ee 
| 39, Deſcriptign of it, 5 Plau 7 Comic Poet, 119. 
and 40. „„ h r, Dramatic Pieces, . 
R, 0 eee When ry introduced 1 
| N e Reme, 67. ad 197 | 
roved,. 94. 
22 or 17 8 2 \ 12. 1 Fr, 8, 7 25. 
Palladium, 12. 4 biſcitum. 


Papirus à Slave abuſed, 72. Longo: (. 6. 13. Kill, 
Oe. Panſa, 304. Defeated, 305 „ . 
His Speech to Jung: Ce. Pompey ths Great, 104. 8 
Jar, zog, 36. ſteemed by Silla, 194. Ac- 
Patricians, 8. tions in Spain, 203. Elected 
 Perpenna, 202. Goes he Conſul, 210. Appointed to 
2083. Executed, 205. — the War againſt the 
Perſius, King of lacednn, irates, 211. Feuds on that 5 
127. Declares War againſt Account, 212, Flis At- 
the Romans, ibid. Defeats tempts againſt. them, ibid. 
Licinius. the Conſul, - 128, and 213. Cruſhes the Pi- 
"Defeated. by the N rates, ibid, His great Power, : 
| ibid. Carried in Triumph 1574. Sent againſt Mithri- 
' to Rome, 129. dates, 225. Marches againſt 
| Pharnates, 278. His Con  Tigrones, 217. Exploits in 
queſts, 279. Death, 280. Alia, ibid. Subjects Wl 8 
— % King of Matedon, at ria, 218. Takes Feruſalem, 
War with the Roman, 107. and goes into the Temple, 
t breaks out again, 115. 220. ay 7 to Rome, 237. 
His paſſionate . Deſite to His ſplendid Triumph, ibid. 
- 2 the Roman Power, 116. His Vanity, 238. lis De- 
Defeated by. 2. Flamivius, mands, 240. 1 45 of 
447 7 Ain defeated by] 7. Ce 245 Retires 


* from 55 


INDEX. 


from Rowe, 257. Strength - Ptolemy, King of Egype, 274; , 
ens his Intereſt, 258. Ex- Cc. His mad Behaviour, 
horted to take up Arms 276. Takes up Arms againſt 
againſt J. Ceſar, 261. Ceſar, and is crowned, 271. 
Leaves Rome, 263, and Ita- Publius Valtrius, 29. 
5 , 265. His great Prepara- Punic, or Carthaginian War 
tions in the Baſt, 268. Van- (the firſt) 84. End of it, 93. 
quiſted,. 272. Flies into Second Panic War, 97. 


9, 273. Treacherouſiy Proclaim'd, 98. 99. End of 


murdefed, 274. His Head it, 113, Se. Third Punic 
om carried to To Cæſur, 275% War, 130. End of it, 138. 
Pompey the younger, 283. Pyrrhus,” King of Epirus, 
_ Overthrown by Julius Cz- comes into Ita, 75. De- 


Jar, 284. Is in Shin, 295. feats the Romans, 76. Fights 


Receives the Fugitives, again with them, 81. Goes 


311. His Interview with into Sicily, 82. Returns to 
young Cæſar, 318, 319. Tarentum, and defeated by 


5 His AQs of Hoftility, 319. the Romans, ibid. Leaves 


: _ Vanquiſhed, . 320. Killed ods $3. His Death, 440 
in Phrygia, 321. 


Tepe. Daughter of Numa $i: 1 5 
3 Pompilius, 13. 1 5 weftors, or bebte 8 


: Pontifices, their Inſtitution, ſurers, 36. Their other 

ä Functions, 37. 5 

Pontius g climbs 1 up Quæſtors ( Plebeian) ka? 74 
to the Capitol, 64. Dundecimviri, 28 

: Porcia, Wife to M. Brutus, e a Hill in Rene, 9 55 


355 289. Death, 313. 


: Porſoma, a King i in n 3 N 
37, 38. His Wars n Regulus / Artiliu ) 87. Con- 


the Romans, ibid. queſts over the Caribagi- 
Peſihumius Regillenſi , 43. ans, ibid. Kills a mon- 
Pretexta, 20. ſtrous Serpent, ibid, Taken 


Præœtia, a Courte zan, 4 by that People, 88. dent to 
i Prætor, Creation and Ng. Rome by. the. Carthaginians, 8 
. 89. Remarkable Speech in 
Propertius, 340. Br the Senate of Rome, go. 
Pruſias, Sing of Bib nia, Tortured miſerably. by the 
125. Deals perfidiouſly by Carthaginiars, 91. 0 
Hannibal, ibid. Comes to Remus, his Birth, 3. Younger : 
War: 129, 1 30. . * +5: Death, FS, | 
tx. 


INDEX. 


| Rex — 30. 8. 
Rea Sylvia, or „lia, Mother Sabine Works (Rape of 7. | 
of Romulus and Remus, 2, 3. They reconcile the 33 
Aidan," Foundation of that and Sabines, 8. 
; 1 r, 2. - 
ans improve eatly in Sagurtum (Si e of that Cit 
| Politeneſs,” © 3. os Their 08. Wile * 
Harther Improvements, 115. Cali, Prieſts of Mars, 12. 
Their Degeneracy, 


.  Samnites, force the as 
Roman State, Remarks on Army 5 paſs under the 
. Voke, 72. 5 
Roman Ladies 2 up their ee his artfu] Con- 


: Narbe Te. A great duct, 164. Endeavours to 
amber of Ladies conſpire ruin 33 166. Diſtur- 

to kill their Huſbands, 78. bances raiſed b him, 167. 
Tuaxed by the ſecond Tri- Murdered, 168. - 
umvirate, 11. Scevola ( ＋ bis bold ; 

Rome, Foundation of that Actions, Weg „ 

. "City, 6. Deſtroyed by the Sce/erata, treet in Rome fo "MW 

1 Saul, 63- Riſes to an ex- called, 26. 7 

| alted Pitch of,-Grandeur, Scipio, the Conful, 102. 


Sacreſancti, or Tribunes, 45. "0 


142. Saluſt, the Hiſtorian, 28 8. 


242. Its great Corruption, * 1 afterwards firnamed "= 


267, 29k, 4, 
Nemulus, his Birth. 3. Vounger 


Fears, 4, Oc. Firſt King of 
Dene, 6. Rape of the Sabine 


ricanus, 105, His rapid 
onqueſts in Spain, 109. 
Virtuons Behaviour to- 
wards 'a beautiful Ca tive, 
ibid. Conquers all 55 


ain, | 


Women, 7, His Martial Ex- 

_ Ploits, ibid. 

with the Sabines, other 
Wars, Regulations made by 
him in the State, 8, and 9. 
ö Buppoſed to have been mur- 
dered, 


His Alliance 


ibid. Elected Conſul, il 


ſent into Africa, 110. Van- 


quiſhes Hannibal, 112, 113. 
Returns to Rome, and tri- 


umphs, 114. Fights againſt > 
 Antiochus the Great, 122. 


Roftr ra, * ym ſo called, 41. Baſely treated by the R- 
Nai, his Attempts againſt mans, and dies, 14. 
the Liberty of his Country, Scipio, or Metellus Pius, joins. | 


| * 227, 228. His Projects de- 7-0 271. 


| bee * wk * 


Geer, 281, 


Defeated by 


INDEX. 
Scipio, firnamedfraticnr, 123. Sophoniſoa, her cragical End, | 


|  Scifpia ABmilianus, 134 Ap- 111. 


pointed to go againtt Car- Sſartacus, a Gladiator, 207. 
136 Bofieves it, 1514. Taiſes an Army, and over- 
Razes that City to the throwsthe Legions, 16. His 


1 8 Abala, 


1 5 Facial War, or 


Ground, 137, Sc. Takes 
| Numantia, and razes it, 141, 


great Valour, 208. Lon, 
| his Life, ibid. 8 7 


142. Is ſirnamed alſo Nu- Spendius, 9s. * 
mantinus, 142. Dies, as was Spurius Ca us, 43. Fl 8 


ſuſpedted, by Poiſon, 146. 
His Elogium, 76. and 147. 


| Sempronis,. 


239. 


thrown wo the e 


Rock, 


her Character, Subditine? P. ) the Tribune, 


his Faction, 196, & c. Mur- 


Senate, . Increaſed i in Num- dered, 197. 


ber, 20. n 
Senatus Conſultum, 58. 


Suruitaurilia, 1 
bis Books offered to Tar 


 Sertorius(Y. ) 181, 186, 194. quinius Super bus, 27, 28. 
Conqueſts in Spain, 203. Of. Sy/vins, (King) 2 TEE 
fers made him” by Mzithbri- Syphax defeated and taken | 


dates, 204. 


Murdered Priſoner, 111. 


 treacherouſly by N S;/la, his Character, 160. 


Servus Tullius, FLA Kingof 
_ Rome, 22. A Prodigy that 
happened at his Birth, 7574. 


Secures the Crown to him- - 
ſelf, 23. Inſtitutes the Cen- 
5 far, ibid. and 24. His Ac- 


tions at Home, 24, 25. 


Wars, 25. Murderedy 1514. 


and 26. 


155 Cextus, eldeſt Son of Fargut- 


ius Superbus, his treache- 
rous Conduct, 2 | 
ars of the 
Allies, 172. Very dange- 
rous and deſtruclive, 173. 
Soldiers ¶ Roman) when fuſt a 
: paid | in _— bo. 
& a 


of his Army, 
himſelf o 


 Queſtor to Marius, ibid. 7 
his Pride and Vanity, 162. 
His warlike Exploits, 169. 


Oppoſes Marius, 170. Gal- 


lant Actions, 174. Appoint- 
ed to go againſt Mirhridates, 
175. Danger he runs at 
Rome, 176. Leaves it, i. 
Returns to it at the Head 
177. Poſlefſes 


8 eech 8 the Tribunes, 


ibid. and 179. Laws enated 
| by him, 179. Proſcribes 


Marius, &c, Goes apainſt 
Mithridates, 186. Congueſts 


in Afa, 188, 189. Exploits 
| Her Mitbridates, 191+ - 


"Bit 1 


turns to es. 


, 278. ts 


INDE X. 


Bloody Proſcription in Rome, Country, 36. Advances to 
197, 198. Created perpetual Rome, 37. Excites all the 
Dictator, 198. His arbi- Latins io revolt, 42. Re- 
trary Adminiſtration, 199. tires to Campania, and dies, 
Laws enacted by him, ibid. 43. 7 
Abdicates the Dictatorſhip, T, atia, married to Numa Fen- 


200. Dies, 2m. pilius, 13. | 
| 1... Tatius, King of the dahin, 45 8. | 
_— Tel:finur, General of the Sam- 


| Tanaquil, Wife to Lucius Tar- nites, 196. : 
 quinius, 18, 19. Her ambi- Terence, the ComicPoet, 130, 


_tious Lemper, ibid, 446. 
7 arentines, their Wars with Teuta, 1 8 of the L hrians, | 
the Romans, 75. 6, 1 0 


Tarpeia, delivers u Le Ca-? Teutones, à e of Ger- 
pitol, and cruſh'd to death, m, 163, 164. 
> Tibullus, 340. 
bs Ly ( Arun 22 Tigranes, 206, 216, 217. 
 Targuinius Priſcus, fed Kin Trebonius his ntappy Erd. 
of Rome, 19, Cc. firſt in 30 | 
led Lucumon, 18. A pres Vibes ( Ks ) 8 
tended Prodigy, 19. His Tribunes (Conſular) 61. En 
ſpecious Harangue to the Tribunes (of the People) their 
People, ibid. Actions after Office, 47, 46. 4 e In- 
bis Acceſſion, 20. Enlarges croachments, 5 4. : 
the Senate, and the Hetru- Tribunes Miliary) heir — 
rviant ſubmit to bim, ibid. ation, 58. Lal 
His noble Works in Rome, ever, 66. | 
21. Murdered by the Sons Triumph, firſt inſtituted by 


of Ancus Marcius, 22. Romulus, . Or more pro- 


aſide for 


Targuinius Superbus, Seventh perl by Targuinizs Prijeur, £2 : 


and laſt King of Rome, 26. 20. 


His Cruelty, &c. Wars, Triumph ( Pawan ) Deſerip- = 


| Treachery, 27. Sibils Books tion of it, 40. I. 
offered to him, ibid. and 28, Triumph, the firſt obtained = 


Wars with the Ratuli, 28. account of foreign Wars, 1 


Baniſhed with all his Fami- 88. 
, 30. Retires to the He- Triumph (Naval) the firſt ob- | 


tiruriant, ibid. Sends Am- tained, 86. 


baſſadors to Rome, 34. Triumvirate, the firſt) 242. 
* War againſt his the ſecond, 309. 


Iriumviri 


IN PD EX. 
FTriumviri . or Goal- Vindicta, or full Manumiſ- 
Let, t 222 eee on, 36. 
Jullia, 25, 25. Hirgil the Poet, 2oG - 
Tullius Hilla, third King Virginia, a Virgin, ntewpt- | 
of Rome, 14. His martial ed to be debauched by Jp- 
Temper, ibid. His great Li- pius Claudius, 57. Killed by 
berality. Wars, ibid. and Vir ginius her Father, ibid, 
: 15» Other Wars, 16. Tak es FViriatus, a Shepherd, op- 
and razes: Alba, ibid. War 175 tbe | Romans, 139. 
with the Lotins, ibid. Dics, aſely murdered, 140. 
Vitellli, their Plot to reſtore 8 


: Tam Kingef the Rural, 3 | Targuin the Proud, 35. 


12101. Vaiolero, creates great Dutor- 
5 bances, 82. | 

V alerius Pabladls, active in Volumnia, Wiſe of coil. 
diſcovering a Conſpiracy, , 49- 

35. . Elected Conſul, 36. 


Laws enadted by him, ibid, _ E FEE 
Varro (Terentius) 1c. De- War (Civil) the firſt of 5 5 


feated by Hannibal, 105. Note in . 178. * of DN 


Veientes, 15. Their Incur- . 197 


e 50, 1 1 E PT 
ii [ip of) taken by, the. ee ants 22 Ws 
mant, 61. JE: 8 2: ſuccours the Cure 


72 a, (Goddeſs) 11. ad 8 thaginians, . and 15 baſely | 


"tal Virgins, their Inflc- 1 treated by Were 88, 
tion, 11455 


28  PFuuria, Mother to n | 
nun, 49, r reformed by- Name 


Vindiæ, a slave Aiſcayens a. 2 13.9 By Julius = 
Ne nel 35: e, 283. „„ 
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te moſi remarkable Incidents in the Engliſh we 


1 he Entertainment of TOW, of 
The TWELFTH BDITION of 


By QUESTION and ANSWER. 


1 from the moſt celebrated Egli Hiſtorians, ; 


Pariicalarly. M. RAPIN 'de THOY RAS. 7 


This little Book gives a moſt particular and accurate 
4 den of the Monarchy, the State, Government and 
I of Graat· Britain and Ireland; alſo, the Wars 
and Revolutions that have happened in theſe Kingdoms ; 
with an Account of the Conqueſts and Governments of 

the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans in England: 
Likewiſe a particular Hiſtory of each King, from the firſt 
Eſtabliſhment of that Kingdom, to the En of his late Ma- 
jeſty's Reign. To every King's Reign a moſt excellent 
| Chronological Table is prefixed, by which we eafily diſ- 
cover, what Popes, Emperors of the Ea/ and Weſt, Ki 
of France, Je. have reigned. It alſo gives an Account of 
the moſt eminent Men who flouriſhed in each Reign; by 
what means the Kingdom of Felund came to be depen- ; 


dent on the Crown of Exgland; what Wars have hap 


ed in Jreland and Scotland, This Book deſerves a Place 
in the beſt Study; and yet is ſo eaſy and intelligible, that 
it will mn ht and improve the meaneſt Underſtanding to 

ſo great a Degree, that even Children may become excel- 
lent Hiſtorians, and give a good Account of theſe King- | 
_ and the Government of them. 3 
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